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{The present work narrates the last of 
those Voyages of Geographical Disco- 
very, which, in this age, have atoned for 
some of the errors of cabinets in waging 
perpetual wars against the successful de- 
fenders of the liberties of mankind. The 
specific object of Caprain FLInpDEeRs’ 
instructions was to complete the Survey 
of New Holland, the entire outline of 
which remained undetermined, though 
European Settlements had long been 

’ formed on its Eastern coast. This task, 
as appears by the present narrative, he 
executed with unwearied indastry and 
singular ability ; and these volumes form 
a proper supplement to the Voyages oi 
Byron. Wallis, Cook, and Vancouver, 
The Emperor Napoleon, with that li- 
beral attention to the arts and sciencts 
which distinguished his career, hal, it 
appears, previously sent put Commodore 
Bauidin for the same purpose; and, the 
French voyage having been published 
before that of Captam Flinders, many 
ot the discoveries of the latter have been 
anticipated, and names of illustrious 
Frenchmen have becn affixed to places, 
which are now re-named by tlie English 
canunander, who justly claims a priority 
of survey, if not of publication. ‘The 
Auas is a valnable addition to Geo- 
gtaphy, bnt it is deficient in those pic- 
turesque accompaniments which reuder- 

popular many other voyages that 
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have been bronght out at the public ex. 
pence. A nautical journal tew 
passages for extract ; but we havé seized 
on some of the most interesting.] 
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HEALTH OF THE CREW. 

As end of three months we had not 

a single person in the sick list, both 
ofhicers and men being fully in as 
health as when we sailed from Spithead, 
I had begun very early to put in execution 
the’ beneficial plan, first practised and 
made known by the great captain Conk, 


Tt was in the standing orders of the ship, 


that on every fine day the deck helow 
and cockpits should be cleared, washe 
aired with stoves, and sprinkled with 
vinegar., On wet and dull days they 
were cleaned and aired, without washing, 
Care was taken to prevent the people 
from sleeping upon deck, or lying dowa 
in.thei¢ wet c'othes; and once in every 
fortnight or three weeks, as circumstances 
permitted, their beds, and the contents 
of their chests and bags, were opened 
out and exposed to the sun and air, On 
the Sunday and Thursday mornings, the 
ship’s company was mustered, and every- 
man appeared clean, shaved and dr : 
aud when the evenings were fine, ¢ 
drum and fife announced the fore-castle 
to be the scene of dancing; nor.did' I dis. 
courage other playful amusements which 
might occasionally be more to the taste 
of the sailors, and were not unseasonable, 
Within the tropics, lime juice and su- 
gar were made to suffice as antiscor- 
butics; on reaching a higher latitude, 
souiekrout and vinegar were substituted ; 
the essence of malt was reserved for the 
passage to New Holland, and for future 
occasions. On consulting with the sur- 
geon, I had thought it expedient to make 
some slight changes in the issuing of the 
provisions. Oatmeal was boiled for 
breakfast four days in the week, instead 
of three; and, when rice was issued, after 
the expenditure of the cheese, it was 
boiled on the other three days. Pease- 
soup was prepared for dinner four days 
in the weck, as usual; and, at other times, 
two ounces of portable broth, in cakes, 
to each man, with such additions of oni. 
ons, pepper, &c. as the diferent messes 
possessed, made a comfortable addition 
tw their sult meat. And neither in this 
4E passage, 
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passage, nor, I may add, in any subse- 
quent part of the voyage, were the offi- 
cers or people restricted to any allow- 
ance of fresh water. They drank freely 
at the scuttled cask, and took away, un- 
der the inspection of the officer of the 
watch, all that was necessary fur culinary 
purposes; and very frequently two casks 
of water in the week were given for 
washing their clothes. 
WITALE FIGHT. 

Near some rocks were two whales ; 
and one or more of what seamen call 
thrashers were engaged in a furious com- 
hat with them, at a less distance than 
halfa mile from the ship. The sinewy 
strength of the thrasher must be very 
great; for, besides raising his tail high out 
of the water to beat his adversary, he 
occasionally threw the whole of his vast 
body several feet above the surface, appa- 
rently to fall upon him with greater force, 
Their struggles covered the sea with foam 
for many fathoms round. 

SIMON’S BAYe 

Simon’s Bay is known to be a large and 

well-shelrered cove, in the north-western 

art of the sound, called False Bay. Since 
the loss of the Sceptre in Table Bay, it 
has been more frequented than formerly ; 
aud [ found it to be a prevailing senti- 
ment, that, were it not for the advantages 
of Cape Town, Simon’s Bay would, in 
every respect, be preferable for the royal 
dockyard, and the equipment of flis Ma- 
jesty’s ships. It was remarked to me by 
an officer of discernment, captain of the 
flap ship, that instances of vessels being 
driven from their anchors by winds blow- 
ing into Simon’s Bay, were exceedingly 
rare. He had observed that the strain 
upon the cables with these winds, was 
much less than with those of equal 
strength blowing off the land; and he 
accounted for it from the water thrown 
into the bay by sca winds, rebounding 
from the shore and forming what is called 
an under-tow, which tended to keep a 
ship up to her anchors. This takes place 
in Simon’s Bay, with the south-east 
winds, but.not in Table Bay with those 
from the north-west, which blow into it; 
owing, in part, to the distance at which 
ships there ride from the land, and ap- 

arently, also, from the under-tow pass- 
ing out on the eastern side of the bay, 
clear of the anchoring ground. 

NATIVES OF KING GEORGE'S SOUND. 

Our friends, the natives, continued to 
visit us; and the old man, with several 
others, being at the tents this morning, I 
ordered the party of marines on shore 
to be exercised in thitr presence. The 


red coats and white-crogse 
greatly admired, having pre trot 
to their own manner of o ms 
themselves ; and the drum, but parr 
larly the fife, excited their aston; : 
but, when they saw these beautiful rea 
and-white mei, with their bri aig 
> eir bright 
kets, drawn up in a line, they abso! 
screamed with delight; nor were the: 
wild gestures and vociferation to be i. 
lenced, but by commencing the exe, 
cise, to which they paid the most Gernen 
and silent attention, Several of them 
moved their hands, involuntarily, accore 
ing to the motions; and the old mee 
placed himself at the end of the raak 
with a short staff in his hand, which he 
shouldered, presented, grounded, as did 
the marines their muskets, without, I be. 
lieve, knowing what he did. Before 
firing, the Indians were made acquainted 
with what was going to take place; so tha 
the vollies did not excite much terror, 

The women were, however, kept out 
of sight with seeming jealousy; and the 
men appeared to susjfect the same con. 
duct in us, The belief that there mus: 
be women in the ship, induced two of 
them to comply with our persuasion of 
getting into the boat, one morning, to 
yo on board; but, their courage failing, 
they desired to be relanded; mi po 
signs that the ship must go on shore to 
them. 

It was with some surprise that I saw 
the natives of the east coast of New 
South Wales so nearly pourtrayed in 
those of the south-western extremity 
New Holland. These do’ not, indeed, 
extract one of the upper teeth at the age 
of puberty, as is generally practised at 
Port Jackson, nor do they make use o! 
the womerah, or throwing stick; but their 
colour, the texture of the hair, and per- 
sonal appearance are the same; (heir 
songs run in the same cadence ; the man- 
net of painting themselves is similar ; 
their belts and fillets of hair are made 1 
the same way, and worn in the same 
manner, The short skin cloak, which s 
of kanguroo, and worn over the sh 
ders, leaving the rest of the body nabeds 
is more in the manner of wood natives 
living at the back of Port Jackson, ait 
of those who inhabit the sea coast; a” 
every thing we saw confirmed the supp 


sition of captain Vancouver, that they 
* live more by hunting than fishing. ‘Wore 


of the small islands had been visited, 7 
canoes were seen, nor was any tree yw 
in the woods from which the : 
been taken for making one. They "* 


fearful of trusting ie 8 
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eater; and we could never succeed in 
making them understand the use of the 
fsh-hook, although they were intelligent 
in comprehending our signs upor other 
subjects. 

GEOLOGY OF THE SAME, 

Captain Vancouver has described the 
country in the neighbourhood of King 
George’s Sound, and therefore a few ob- 
servations upon it will suffice. The basis 
stone is granite, which frequently shows 
itself at the surface, in the form of 
smooth, bare rock; but, upon the sea- 
coast hills and the shores on the south 
sides of the Sound and Princess- Royal 


Harbour, the granite is generally covered - 


with a crust of calcareous stone; as it is, 
also, upon Michaelmas Island, Captain 
Vancouver mentions having found upon 
the top of Bald Head, branches of coral 
protruding through the sand, exactly like 
those seen in the coral beds beneath the 
surface of the sea; a circumstance which 
should seem to bespeak this country to 
have emerged frog the ocean at no very 
distant period of time. This curious fact 
I was desirous to verify; and his descrip- 
tion was proved to be correct. I found, 
also, two broken columns of stone three 
or four feet high, formed like stumps of 
trees and of a thickness superior to the 
body of a man; but, whether they were 
of coral, or of wood now petrified, or 
whether they might not have been cal. 
careous rocks, worn into that particular 
jorm by the weather, I cannot deter- 
inne. Their elevation above the present 
level of the sea could not have been less 
than four hundred feet. But little cal- 
careous maiter was found elsewhere than 
on the southern shores. In Oyster Har- 
bour, a rather strongly impregnated 
Iron-stone prevails, but mixed with 
quartz and granite; and in some parts of 
both harbours, a brown argillaceous earth 
was not uncommon. 
THEIR LANGUAGE, 
Notwithstanding the similarity of per- 
son and manner to the inhabitants of 
Port Jackson, the language of these peo- 
ple is very different. We found their 
Pronunciation difficult to be imitated; 
more so, indeed, thay our Janguage was 
to them. Several Finglish words they 
Pronounced perlectly; whilst of such 
where an f or ans entered, they could 
make but little: finger, was pronounced 
bing gah; ship, yip; and of King George, 
they made Ken Jag-ger. In the difficulty 
of pronouncing the f and s, they resem- 
ble the Port Jackson natives; and the 
word used by them in calling to a dis. 
ance, cau-wah ! (come bere,) is nearly 
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similar to cow-ee! The word also to ex- 
press eye, is nearly the same. But, in the 
following table, which contains all the 
words that, with any certainty, I was 
able to collect, the most essential differs 
ences will be found, both from the Port 
Jackson language, and from that of the 


south end of Van Diemen’s Land; and 
the words collected by Captain Cook at 
Endeavour River bear no resemblance to 


any of them, 

















. h. George's Port 
Saglich. Sound. Jackson, | 
Head Kaiat Ca-ber-ra 
Hair Kaat-joi | De-war-ra 
Nose Mo-il No-gro 
Cheek Ny-a-nik | Yar-rin 

‘eeth Yea-al Da-ra 
Ear Du-ong Go-ray 
Lips Ur luk Wil-ling 
a Wurt Cad-le-an 

ipple Bpep Na bu 
Belly Ko-bil Rapvean 
Posteriors | Wa-lakah | Boong ) 
Thigh Dton-al 
Knee Wo-nat Go-rook 
Leg Mait Dar-ra 
Foot Jaan Ma no-e 
Sun Djait Co-ing 





THE TIDES. 


No set of Tide was perceived on 
board, either whilst the ship was in the 
Sound, or m Princess-Royal Ifarbour ; 
nevertheless it was sometimes found to 
run with consicerable strength in the 
narrow entrances of both harbours, Ac- 
cording to Lieutenant Flinder’s observa- 
tions on shore, during sixteen days, there 
was only one high water in twenty-four 
hours; which always took place between 
six and twelve at wight; for after, by gra- 
dually becoming later, it had been high 
water at twelve; the next night it took 
place soon after six o'clock; and then 
happened later by three quarters of an 
honr each night, as before. The greatest 
rise observed was three feet two inches, 
and the least two feet eight inches. 


Port Lincoln. 


From Mr, Flinder’s remarks apon the 
tide at Port Lincoln, it appeared that 
the rise did not exceed three. and-half 
feet; and that, like Princess- Royal har- 
bour, there was only one high-water in 
twenty-four hours, which took place at 
night, about eleven hours after the moon's 


‘passage over the meridian, or one hour 


before it came to the lower meridian, 
Bonaparte’s Gulf.—{Lat. 33° 24’ south, 
- long. 137° 47’ east.) 
We had two flood tides im the day 
setting past the slip, and they ran at the 


strongest one mile and-a-half per hour; 
4E2 
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the rise appeared to be from six to eight 
feet, and high water to take place at two 
hours and a-half after the moon passed 
the meridian. 

Keppel Bay. 

The rise of tide in the entrance of 
Keppel Bay seems to vary at the neaps 
a springs, from nine to fourteen feet, 
and high-water to take place nine buurs 
and a half after the moon’s passage over 
and under the meridian; but the morn- 
ing’s tide fell two or three feet short of 
that at night. 

Port Bowen. 
(Lat. 22° 28’ south, lang. 150° 45’ east.) 

The time of high-water, as near 
as it could be ascertained, was ten 
hours after the moon’s passage over 
and under the meridian, being half an 
hour later than in Keppel Bay; and the 
tide rises more than nine feet. 

Broad Sand. 
(Lat. 22° 6’ south, long. 150° east.) 

My attention was attracted one 
evening by the vast extent of mud 
left dry on each side of the channel, and 
} ordered particular attention to be paid 
to the tides during the night. At eleven 
e’clock, when the flood had ceased run- 
ning, the depth was sounded and the lead 
line measured, and the same at half past 
five in the morning, when it was low 
water; the difference was no less than 
thirty-two feet, and it wanted a day of 
being full moon; so that the springs may 
reach two or three feet higher. 

GEOLOGY OF THE SOUTH COAST. 

Our course alung the shore was so fa- 
voured by the wind, that at seven in the 
evening we had passed another project- 
ing part of the cliffs, named Point Do- 
ver, distant from Point Culver fifty miles; 
and the extreme in sight a-head was 
twenty iniles further, and still cliffy. The 
nearest part was two or three leagues 
distant; and, the wind being still at south, 
we hauled up to it, and at nine o’clock 
stood back to the westward. 

The elevation of these cliffs appeared 
to be about five-hundred feet, and no- 
thing of the back country was seen above 
them. In the upper part they are brown, 
in the lower part nearly white, and the 
two strata, as also the small layers of 
which each is composed, are nearly hori- 
zontal, They were judged to be calca- 
reous, as was the white, grey, and brown 
sand which the lead brought up when the 
bottom was not of coral. 

A surveyor finds almost no object here 
whose bearing can be set a second tine, 
Each small projection presents the ap- 
pearance of a steep cape, as it opens 
Out in sailing along; but, before the ship 


_ that the subsiding of the waters 
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arrives abreast of it, it j : 
ral uniformity of the Par ond nae 
tude, longitude, and distance > 
bearest cliffs, are all the documents the 
remain for the construction of a ths 

Abreast of our situation, at half. 
two, the level bank again closed ig » 
the shore, and formed cliffs very sitnile 
to those along which we had befure roa 
thirty leagues. Their elevation appeared 
to be frum four to six hundred feet the 
upper third part was brown, and the 
lower two-thirds white; but, as we ads 
vanced, the upper brown stratum was 
observed to augment in proportional 
quantity. We could not distinguish, as 
before, the smaller layers in the two 
strata; and from the number of excava. 
tions in the white part, apparently from 
pieces having fallen down (see Mr. West 
all’s sketch), I was led to think the lower 
portion of these cliffs to be grit-stone, ra 
ther than calcareous rock, 

The length of these cliffs, from their 
second commencement, is thirty-three 
leagues ; and that of th® level i 
near Cape Pasley, where it was first seen 
from the sea, is no less than one hundred 
and forty-five leagues. The height of 
this extraordinary bank is nearly the 
same throughout, being no where less, 
by estimation, than four hundred, nor 
any where more than six bundred feet. 
In the first twenty leagues the 
tops of some inland mountains were visi- 
ble over it; but, during the remainder of 
its long course, the bank was the limit of 
our view. 

This equality of elevation for so great 
an extent, and the evidently calcareous 
nature of the bank, at least in the upper 
two hundred feet, would bespeak it to 
have been the exterior tine of a vast coral 
reef, which is always more elevated than 
the interior parts, and commonly lerel 
with high-water mark. From the grt 
dual subsiding of the sea, or perhaps by 
a sudden convulsion of nature, this bank 
may have attained its present beight 
ahove the surface; and, however extra 
ordinary such a ¢bange may appear, ye 
when it is recollected that branches of 
coral sull exist upon Bald Head, at the 
elevation of four handred or more feet, 
this supposition assumes a great degree 
of probability ; and it would further seem, 
has not 
been at a period very remote, siuce 
frail wha wo bave vet neither been 
beaten down nor mouldered away by Ue 
wind and weatler. 

EAGLES. 

A white eagle, with fieree ne - 

outspread wing, was secu Downes 


aids 











us; but, stopping short at twenty 
wy off, he ig foto atree. An- 
‘ther bird of the same kind discovered 
himself by making a motion to pounce 
down upon us as we passed underneath ; 
and it seemed evident that they took us 
for kanguruos, having probably never be- 
fore seen an upright animal in the island 
of any other species. These birds sit 
watching in the trees, and, should a kan- 
guroo come out to feed in the day-time, 
it is seized and torn to pieces by these 
voracious creatures. This accounted 
fur so few kanguroos being seen, when 
traces of them were met with at every 
step; and for their keeping so much un- 
der thick bushes that it was impossible 
to shoot them, Their size was superior 
to any of those found upon the more 
western islands, but much inferior to the 
furest kanguroo of the continent, 

LOSs OF A BOAT AND CREW. 

At dusk in the evening the cutter was 
seen under sail, returning from the main 
land; but, not arriving in half an hour, 
and the sight of if having been Jost rather 
suddenly, a light was shown, and Lieut. 
Fowler went in a boat, with a lan- 
thorn, to see what might have hap- 
pened. Two hours passed without 
receiving any tidings. A gun was then 
fired, and Mr. Fowler returned soon 
afterward, but alone, Near the situ- 
ation where the cutter had been fast 


seen he met with so strong a rippling of 


tide that he himself narrowly escaped 
being upset ; and there was reason to 
fear that it actually happened to Mr. 
Thistle. Had there been day-light it is 
probable that some or all of the people 
might have heen picked up; but it was 
tou dark to see any thing, and no answer 
‘could be heard to the hallooing, or to the 
firing of muskets.* The tide was setting 
tu the southward, and ran an hour and 
a half after the missing boat had been 
last seen, so that it would be carried to 
seaward in the first instance; and no 
more than two out of the eight people be- 
ing at all expert in swimming, it was much 


Ms be feared that most of them would be 
ost. 





* This evening, Mr. Fowler told me a 
circamstance which I thought extraordi- 
nary ; and it afterwards proved to be more 
so. Whilst we were lying at Spithead, 
Mr. Thistle was one day waiting on shore, 
and, having nothing else to do, he went to 
a certain old man, named Pine, to have 

fortune told. The cunning man in- 
formed him, that he was going out a loug 
voyage, aud that the ship, on arriving at 
ber destination, would be joined by an- 
other vessel, "Rivat such was intepded, he 
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A boat was dispatched in search of 


the lost cutter, and presently returned 


towing in the wreck, bottom upward; it 
was stove in every part, having to all ap- 
pearance been dashed against the rocks. 
One of the oars was afterwards found, 
bat nothing could be seen of our unfortu- 
wate shipmates. The boat was again 
sent away in search ; and a midshipman 
was stationed upon a head land, without- 
side of the cove, to observe every thing 
which might drift past with the tide. Mr. 
Brown and a party landed to walk alo 
the shore to the northward, whilst I pro- 
ceeded to the southern extremity of the 
main land, which was now named Cape 
Catastrophe. 
UNACCOUNTABLE FIRE, 

A thick wood covered almost all that 
part of Kanguroo or Decrés island visi- 
ble from the ship; but the trees in a ve- 
getating state were vot equal in size te 
the generality of those lying on the 
ground, nor to the dead. trees standing 
upright. Those on the ground were so 
abundant, that, in ascending the higher 
land, a considerable part of the walk was 
made upon them, They lay in all direc. 
tions, and were nearly of the same size 
and in the same progress towards decay ; 
from whence it would seem that they had 
not fallen from age, nor yet been thrown 
down iv a gale of wind. Some general 
conflagration, and there were marks ap- 
parentiy of fire on many of them, is per- 
haps the sole cause which can be reason- 
ably assigned; but whence came the 
woods on fre? That there were no inhae 
bitants upon the island, and that the na- 
tives of the continent did not visit it, was 
demonstrated, if not by the want of all 
signs of such visit, yet by the tameness 
might have learned privately; but he ad- 
ded, that Mr. Thistle would be lost before. 
the other vessel joined. Asto the manner 
of his loss the magician refused to give any 
information. My boat's crew, hearin 
what Mr. Thistle said, went also to consult 
the wise man; and, after the prefatory in- 
furmation of a long voyage, were told 
that they would be shipwrecked, but not 
in the ship they were going ont in: whether 
they would escape and return to England, 
he was uot pernutied to reveal. 

This tale Mr. Thistle had often told at 
the mess table ; and I remarked with some 
pain ina future part of the voyage, that 
every time my boat’s crew went to embark 
with me in the Lady Nelson, there was 
some degree of apprehension amongst them 
that the time of the predicted shipwreck 
was arrived. I make no comment upou 
this story, but recommend a commander, 
if possible, to prevent any of bis crew from 
consulting fortune-tellers, 
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of the kanguroo, an animal which, on the 
continent, resembles the wild deer in ti- 
midity. Perhaps lightning might have 
been the cause, or possibly the friction of 
two dead trees in a strong wind; but it 
would be somewhat extraordinary that 
the same thing should have happened at 
Thistie’s Island, Boston Island, and at 
this place, and apparently about the 
saine time. Can this part of Terra Aus- 
tralis have been visited befure, unknown 
te the world?) The French navigator, La 
Perouse, was ordered to explore it, but 
there seems fittle probability that he ever 
passed Torres’ Strait. 

Some judgment may be formed of the 
epoch when these conflagrations happen- 
ed, from the magnitude of the growing 
trees, for they must have sprung up 
since that period, They were a species 
of eucalyptus, and, being less than the 
fallen trees, had most probably not ar- 
rived at maturity ; but the wood is hard 
and solid, and it may thence -be supposed 
to grow slowly, With these cons:der- 
ations, I should be inclined to fix the 
period at not less than ten, nor more 
than twenty years before our arrival, 
This brings vs back to La Pérouse. He 
was in Botany Bay in the beginning of 
1788; and if he did pass through Torres’ 
Strait, and come round to this Coast, as 


was his intention, it would probably be 
about the middle or latter end of that 
year, or between thirteen and fourteen 


years before the Investigator. My opi- 

nion is not favourable to this conjecture ; 

but I have furnished all the data to en- 

able the reader to form his own judg- 

ment upon the cause which might have 

prostrated the woods of these islands. 
CORAL REEFS. 

In the afternoon 1 went upon the reef 
with a party of the gentlemen; and the 
water being very clear round the edges, 
a new creation, as it were tous, but imi- 
tative of the old, was there presented to 
our view. We had wheat sheaves, mush- 
rooms, stags’ horus, cabbage leaves, and 
a variety of other forms, glowing under 
water with vivid tints of every shade be- 
twixt green, purple, brown, and white; 
equalling in beauty and excelling in gran- 
deur the most favourite parterre of the 
curious florist. These were different 
species of coral and fungus, growing, as 
it were, out of the solid rock, and each 
had its peculiar furm and shade of colour, 
ing: but, whilst contemplating the rich- 
ness of the scene, we could not long 
forget with what destruction it was preg- 
hant. 

Different corals in a dead state, cun- 
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creted into a solid mass of a dull 
colour, composed the stone of the 
The negro heads were lumps which wet 
higher than the rest; and being eneral 
dry, were blackened by the wesvidh, H 
even In these the forms of the diff 
corals and some shells were disti tisha. 
ble. The edges of the reef bus 
cularly on the outside where a 
broke, were the lightest parts : within 
there were pvols and holes containi 
live corals, sponges, and sea-egys and cn. 
cumbers*; and mauy enormous cockles 
(chama gigas) were scattered upon dif 
ferent parts of the reef. At low-water 
this cockle seems most commonly to lie 
half open; but frequcutly closes with 
much noise; and the water within the 
shells then spouts up in a stream, three 
or four feet high; it was from this noige 
and the spouting of the water that we 
discovered them, for in other respects 
they were scarcely to be distinguished 
from the coral rock. A number of these 
cockles were taken on board the ship, 
and stewed in the coppers; but they 
were too rank to be agreeable food, and 
were eaten by few. One of them weigh 
ed 473lbs. as taken up, and contained 
Slbs. 2 oz. of meat; but this size js much 
inferior to what was found, by Captains 
Cook and Bligh, upon the reefs of the 
coast further northward, or to several in 
the British Museum; and I have since 
seen single shells more than four times 
the weight of the above shells and fish 
taken together. 

BARRIER REEFS, 

I shall now make some general re 
marks on the reefs which form so extra. 
ordinary a barrier to the north-east 
coast of New South Wales; and amongst 
which we sought fourteen days, and 
sailed more’ than five hundred miles, bee 
fore a passage could be found through 
them, out to sea. 

The easternmost parts of the barrierseen 
in the Investigator, lie nearly in 21° south, 
and 151° 10’ east; but there can be no 
doubt that they are connected with the 
reefs lying to the southward, discovere 
in 1797 by Capt. Campbell, of the brig 
Depttord; and probably also yeh a 
further distant, which Capt. Swain, ° 
the Eliza, fell in with in the following 
year. Ifso, the Barrier Reefs will com 


mence as far south-eastward as the lati« 








* What we call sea cucumbers, he 
their shape, appears to have becn < 
béche de mur, or trepang, of which the <A 
nese make a soup, much est oe 


country for its supposed invigoraling q 
lities, tude 











tude 22° 50’, and longitude about 152° 
40’, and possibly still further ; Break-sea 
it is a coral reef, and a connexion, un- 
der water, between it and the barrier, 
seems not improbable, | The opening by 
which we passed out is in 18° 52’, and 
149° 2’; so that, did the Barrier Reefs 
terminate here, their extent would be 
near 350 miles in a Straight line, and in 
alt this space there seems to be no large 
openiny. Mr. Swain did indeed get out 
at the latitude 22°; but it was by a long 
and very tortuous channel, — , 
Of what extent our opening may be is 
uncertain; but, since Capt. Cook had 
smooth water in running to the west and 
northward to Cape Tribulation, where 
he firat saw the reefs, it should seem to 
be not very great; certainly, as [ think, 
not exceeding twenty, and perhaps not 
five, leagues. I therefore assume it as a 
great probability, that, with the exception 
of this, and perhaps several small open- 
ings, our Barrier Reefs are connected 
with the Labyrinth of Capt, Cook; and 
that they reach to Torres’ S rait and to 
New Guinea, in 9° south, or through 
14° of latitude and 9° of longitude, 
which is not to be equalled in any other 
known part of the world. 
The breadth of the barrier seems to 
be about fifteen leagues in its southern 
art, but diminishes to the northward; 
for at the Northumberland island it is 
twelve, and near our opening the breadth 
is not more than seven or eight leagues. 
The reef seen in latitude 173°, after we 
got through, being forty leagues from the 
coast, I consider to be distinct banks out 
at sea; as I do those discovered by Mons. 
de Bougainville in 154°, which lie still 
farther off So far northward as I ex- 
plored the Barrier Reefs, they are uncon- 
nected with the land; and continue so to 
latitude 16°; for, as before said, Capt. 
Cook saw none until he had passed Cape 
Tribulation. wee oe - — 
An arm of the sea is inclosed between 
the barrier and the coast, which is at first 
twenty-five or thirty leagaes wide; but 
is contracted to twenty, abreast of Broad 


Sound, and to nine leagues at Cape | 


Gloucester ; from whence it seems to go 
on diminishing, till, a litte beyond Cape 
Tribulation, reefs are found close to the 
shore. Numerous islands lie scattered 
in this inclosed space; but, so far as we 
are acquainted, there are no other coral 
banks in it than those by which some of 
the islands are surrounded; so that, be- 
hg sheltered trom the deep waves of the 
ocean, it is particularly weil adapted to 
the purposes of a coasting trade. The 
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reader will be struck with the analogy 
which this arm of the sea presents to one 
i nearly the same latitude of the north- 
ern hemisphere. The Gulph of Florida 
is formed by the coast of America ona the 
west, and by a great mass of islands and 
shoals on the east ; which shoals are also 
of coral, i 

On the outside of the barrier the sea 
appears to be generally untathomakle; 
but within, and amongst the reefs, there 
are soundings every where. Nor is the 
depth very unequal where the bottom is 
sandy, but, like the breadth of the reefs 
and the arm they inclose, it diminishes as 
we advance northward, from 60 to 48, 
to 35, and to 30 fathoms near our open- 
ing, and to 20 at Cape Tribulation. The 
further to leeward the shallower the wa- 
ter, seems to be a law amongst coral reefs, 

There is some variation in the tde in 
different parts uf the barrier, but the 
most general rise is about twa fathoms ; 
abreast of the Northumberland Islands, 
however, where the fluod from the south. 
east seems to meet that from the north- 
ward, it is three fathoms, ani perhaps 
more, The time of high water there, 
and also at the eastern Cumberland 
Islands, is eleven hours after the moon's 
passage, but it probably accelerates north- 
westward, to the opening, and then ree 
tards further on; at Endeavour River, 
Capt. Cook found it to be high water 
an hour and a half earlier than is above 
given, ‘ 
A CORAL ISLAND, 

This little island, or rather the sur- 
rounding reef, which is three or four 
iniles long, affords shelter from the south- 
east winds; and, being at a moderate 
day’s run from Murray’s isles, it forms a 
convenient anchorage for the night toa 
ship passing through Torres’ Strait, I 
named it Half-way Island, Itis scarcely 
more than a mile in circumference, but 
appears to be increasing both in elevation 
and extent. Atno very distant period 
of time, it was one of those banks pro. 
duced by the washing up of sand and 
broken coral, of which most reefs afford 
instances, and those of Torres’ Strait a 
greatmany. ‘These banksare in different 
stages of progress; some, like this, are 
become islands, but not yet habitable ; 
some are above high-water mark, but de- 
stitute of vegetation; whilst others are 
overflowed with every returning tide, 

It seems tome, that, when the animal. 


cules which form the corals at the bot- 


tom of the ocean, cease to live, their 
structures adhere to each other, by vir- 
tue either of the glutinous remains with- 

ily 
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in, or of some property in salt water ; 
and the interstices being gradually filled 
with sand and broken pieces of coral 
washed by the sea, which also adhere, 
a mass of rock is at length formed. Fu- 
ture races of these animalcules erect their 
habitations upon the rising bank, and die 
in their turn to increase, but principally 
to elevate, this monument of their won- 
derful labours. The care taken to work 
perpendicularly in the early stages, 
would mark a surprising instinct in these 
diminutive creatures, ‘Their wall of co- 
ral, for most part in situations where the 
winds are constant, being arrived at the 
surface, affords a shelter, to leeward of 
which their infant colonies may be safely 
sent forth, and to this their instinctive 
foresight it seems to be owing, that the 
windward side of a reef expused to the 
open sea, is generally, if not always, the 
highest patt, and rises almost perpendi- 
cular, sometimes from the depth of 200, 
and perhaps many more fathoms. To be 
constantly covered with water, seems ne- 
Cessary to the existence of the animal- 
cules, for they do not work, except in 
holes upon the reef, beyond low-water 
mark; but the coral sand and ather 
broken remnants thrown up by the sea 
adhere to the rock, and form a solid mass 
with it, as high as the common tides 
reach, That elevation surpassed, the fu- 
ture remnants, being rarely covered, lose 
their adhesive property ; and, remaining 
in a loose state, form what is usually call- 
ed a key upon the top of the reef. The 
new bank is not long in being visited by 
sea birds; salt plants take root upon it, 
and a soil begins to be formed; a cocoa 
nut, or the drape of a pandanis, is 
thrown on shore; land birds visit it and 
deposit the seeds of shrubs and trees; 
every high tide, and still more every gale, 
adds something to the bank ; the form of 
an island is gradually assumed ; and last 
of all comes man to take possession. 
Half-way Island is weil advanced in 
the above progressive state ; having been 
many years, probably sume ages, above 
the reach of the highest spring-tides, or 
the wash of the surf in the heaviest gales. 
I distinguished however in the rock which 
forms its basis, the sand, coral, and shells 
formerly thrown up, in a more or less 
perfect state of cohesion; small pieces 
of wood, pumice stone, and other extra- 
neous bodies, which chance had mixed 
with the calcareous substances when the 
cohesion began, were inclosed in the 
rock; and in some Cases were still sepa- 
rable from it without much force. The 
upper part of the island is # mixture of 
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the same substances in a | , 
a little vegetable soil; and if ee 
with the casuarina and a variet of other 
trees and shrubs, which give be to 
roquets, pigeons, and some other hj ’ 
to whose ancestors it is probable th, 
island was originally indebted for this 
vegetation. 

ies ca ANT-NILLS, 

e fhgures resembling sentr 
were ant-hills, of eight aoealna a 
Pelsert found similar bills on the west 
coast, and says they might have bees 
taken for the houses of Indians, as in fact 
we did take them at a distant view, 
They were also seen by Dampier on the 
north-west coast, who mistook them iy 
the same way ; but says he found themty 
be so many rocks, probably from noe 
making the examination with bis usual 
care. The insects which inhabit, and | 
suppose erect, these structures, are smal, 
reddish, with black heads, and seemed ty 
be a sluggish and feeble race. We found 
the common black flies excessively nv. 
merous here, and almost as troublesome 
as Dampier describes them to be on the 
north-west Coast, 

SWEERS ISLAND. 

The hill proved to be a mass of calca- 
reous rock, whose surface was cut and 
honey-combed as if it had been exposed 
to the washing of a surf. It was the 
highest land we had seen in Carpentaria, 
after having followed one hundred and 
seventy-five leagues of coast ; nor was 
any land to be distinguished from the 
top of the hill, which had an equal de 
gree of elevation; yet it did not mach 
exceed the height of the ship's mast 
head ! 

The stone most commonly seen on the 
shores is an iru ore, in some places 9 
strongly impregnated that I conceive 
would be a great acquisition to a colony 
fixed in the neighbourhood, Above ths 


is a concreted mass of coral, shells, corat 


sand, and grains of iron ore, which same- 
times appears at the surface, but is usually 
covered either with sand or vegetable 
earth, or a mixture of both, Such’ ap 
peared most generally to be the consis 
tence of all the islands; but there #¢ 
many local varieties. We 

The soil, even in the best parts, 
behind fertility, but the small trees ie 
bushes which grow there, and the nen 
some of the less covered places, oh 
larger islands from the reproach ean 
absolutely sterile, The pricelee ee 
are eucalyptus and casuarina, for othet 
too sinall in general to be fit 


purposes than the fire; the “eo 
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ws almost every where, but most 
abundantly in the sandy parts; and the 
potanists made out a long list of plants, 
several of which were quite new to them. 

We saw neither quadruped nor reptile 
upon the islands. Birds were rather nu- 
merous; the most useful of them were 
ducks of several species, and bustards; 
and one of thesé last, shot by Mr. Bauer, 
weighed between ten and twelve pounds, 
and made us an excellent dinner, The 
flesh of this bird is distributed in a man. 
ner directly coutrary to that of the do. 
mestic turkey, the white meat being upon 
the levs, and the black upon the breast. 
In the woody parts of the islands were 
seen crows and white cockatoos; as also 
cuckoo-pheasants, pigeons, and small 
birds peculiar to this part of the country, 
On the shores were pelicans, gulls, sea- 
pies, ox-birds, and san {-larks; but, ex- 
cept the gulls, none of these tribes were 
numerous. The sea afforded a variety of 
fish, and in such abundance, that it was 
rare not to give a meal to all the ship’s 
company frem one or two hauls of the 
seine. Turtle abound amongst the 
islands ; but it seemed to be a fatality 
that we could neither peg any from the 
boat, nor yet catch thei on shore, 

Indians were repeatedly seen upor 
both Bentinck’s and Sweer’s islands; but 
they always avoided us, and sometimes 
disappeared in a manner which seemed 
extraordinary. It is probable that they 
hid themselves in caves dug in the ground, 
for we discovered in one instance a large 
hole, containing two apartments (so to 
call them), in each of which a man might 
lie down, Fire-places under the shade 
of the trees, with dried grass spread 
around, were often met with; and these 
I apprehend to be their fine-weather, and 
the caves their foul-weather, residences, 
The fern, or some similar root, appears 
to form a part of their subsistence ; for 
there were some places in the sand, and 
inthe dry swamps, where the ground 
had been so dug up with pointed sticks 
that it resembled the work of a herd of 
Swine, 

Whether these people reside constant- 
ly Upon the islands, or come over &t cer- 
tain seasons from the main, was uncer 
tain; canoes they seemed to have none, 
but to make their voyages upon rafts, si- 
milar to those seen at Horse-shoe island, 
and of which some were found on the 
shore in other places. I had been taught 
by the Dutch accounts to expect that the 
inhabitants of Carpentaria were fero- 
tious, and armed with bows and arrows, 
RS well asspears, J found them to be ti- 
| Moxrazy Mae, No. 271, 
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mid, and so desirous to avoid intercourse 
with strangers that it was by surprize 
alone that vur sole interview, that at 
Horse-shoe island,was brought about; and 
certainly there was then nothing ferocions 
in their conduct. Of bows and arrows 
not the least indication was perceived, 
either at these islands or at Coen river: 
and the spears were too heavy and 
clumsily made to be dangerous as offene 
sive weapons ; in the defensive they might 
have some importance. " 
Gul oc ISLAND. 

u arpentaria. 

Allen’s Isle is vetceen four and five 
miles in length, and, though generally 
barren, there are bushes and small trees 
upon it, and some tolerable grass. It ig 
altogether low land; but the south-east 
end is cliffy, and within two cables’ length 
of it there are four fathoms; no fresh 
water was found near the shore, nor 
any place where casks could be con- 
veniently landed. After taking a set of 
bearings, I left the gentlemen to follow 
their pursuits, and rowed north-west- 
ward, intending to go round the island; 
but an impassable reef extended so far 
out, that the project was given up; and, 
after taking angles from one of the rocks, 
I went eastward to a smaller island two 
miles off, where several Indians were pere 
ceived. The water was too shallow for 
the boat to get near them, but we landed 
at a little distance, and walked after three 
men, who were dragging six small rafts 
toward the extreme northern rocks, 
where three other natives were sitting. 

These men not choosing to abandon 
their rafts, an interview was unavoidable, 
and they came on shore with their spears 
to wait our approach. One of-us ade 
vanced towards them unarmed; and, 
signs being made to lay down their spears, 


‘which were understood to mean that they 


should sit down, they complied, and by 
degrees a friendly intercourse was esta- 
blished. They accepted some red worsted 
caps and fillets, as also a hatchet and an 
adze, the use of which, being explained, 
was immediately comprehended, In ree 


‘turn they gave us two very rude spears, 


and a womerah, or throwing stick, of 
nearly the same form as those ased by 
the natives of Port Jackson, , 
The rafts consisted of several straight 
branches of mangrove, very much dried 
and lashed together in two places wit 
the largest ends one way, so as to form 3 
broad part, and the smaller ends closing 
to'a point, Near the broad end was a 
bunch of grass, where the man sits to 
paddle; but the raft, with his weight 
4¥ alone 
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alone, must swim very deep; and indeed 
I should scarcely have supposed it could 
float a man at all. Upon one of the 
rafts was a short net, which, from the 
size of the meshes, was probably intend- 
ed to catch turtle; upon another was a 
young shark; and these, with their pad- 
dles and spears, seemed to constitute the 
whole of their earthly riches. 

Two of the three men were advanced 
in years, and from the resemblance of 
feature were probably brothers. With 
the exception of two chiefs at Taheity, 
these were the tallest Indians [ had ever 
. een ; the two brothers being from three 
to four inches higher than my coxswain, 
who measured five feet eleven. They 
were not remarkable for being either 
stout or slender; though, like most of the 
Australians, their legs did not bear the 
European proportion to the size of their 
heads and bodies. The third native was 
not so tall as the other two ; and he was, 
according to our notions, better propor- 
tioned. Their features did not much 
differ from those of their countrymen on 
the south and east coasts ; but they had 
each of them lost two front teeth from 
the upper jaw, Their hair was short, 


though not curly; and a fillet of net- 
work, which the youngest man had 
_ wrapped round his head, was the sole 


ornament or clothing seen amongst 
them. The two old men appeared, to 
iny surprise, to have undergone Circuin- 
cision; but the posture of the youngest, 
who remained sitting down, did not allow 
of observation being made upon him. 
After being five minutes with them, 
the old men proposed to go to our boat; 
and this being agreed to, we proceeded 
together, hand in hand. But they stop- 
ped half way, and, retreating a little, the 
eldest made a short harangue, which con- 
cluded with the word jahree! pronounced 
with emphasis; they then returned to the 
rafts, and dragged them towards their 
three companions, who were sitting on the 
furthest rocks. These I judged to be 
women, and that the proposal of the men 
to go to our boat was a fe:nt to get us fur- 
ther from them ; it did not seem, however, 
that the women were so much afraid of us, 
as the men appeared to be on their ac- 
count; for, although we walked back, 
past the rafts, much nearer than before, 
they remained very quietly picking oy- 
sters, It was not my desire to annoy 
these poor people ; and therefore, leav- 
ing them to their own way, we took on 
opposite direction to examine the island. 
This low piece of land is between one 
and two iniles long, and from its form 
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received the name of Horseshoe 
there is very little soil mixed with 
sand on its surface, and, except the man 
grove trees upon the Shore, it hears aoe 
thing larger than bushes, We did not 
find any huts; but the dried grass spread 
round two or three neighbouring res 
places, marked the last residence of the 
Indians. Near it were lying several 
large spiral shells, probably the vessels 
in which they had brought water from 
the main land; for none was found on 
the island, nor was there ANY appearance 
that it could be procured. Shells and 
bones of turtle, some of them fresh, were 
plentifully scattered around; upon the 
beach also there were turtle tracks, and 
several of these animals were seen in the 
water during the day ; butit was not our 
fortune to take one of them, 
TURTLE. 

A kind of bustard, witha very strong 
bill, and not larger than a hen, was nu 
merous at Bountiful Island; and ap 
peared to subsist upon the young turtle, 
The effect of instinct is adinirable in all 
cases, and was very striking in these 
little amphibious creatures, | When 
scratched out from their holes, they no 
sooner saw the day-light than they made 
for che water, and with speed, as if con 
scious that the bustards were watching 
them; when placed in a direction from 
the sea, which was done for experiment, 
they turned themselves and took the 
straightest course to the water-side, 
But it is not only in the bustards, nor on 
land alone, that they have enemies to 
fear; tiger-sharks were numerous, and so 
voracious, that seven were hooked along. 
side the ship, measuring from five to 
nine feet in length. These were ready 
to receive such, of the little animalsas 
escape their first enemies; and even one 
of the full grown turtle had lost a sem 
circular piece, equal to the tenth part of 
its bulk, which had been bitten out of its 
side; and what seemed more exira 
dinary, the shell had closed, and the 
place was healed up. Were it not for 
the immense destruction made of thes 
animals in the different stages of von 
existence, and that food must wn 
fail, their fecundity is such, that allt : 
tropical seas and shores would 
afford room for them ip ® few yeas 
The number of eggs found inthe 
and there were few, if any, males @ pl 
the forty-six taken here, usually on 
from four to seven wap and in in 
weighing 459 pounds, 
the following season, the number of ¢F8 


counted was 1940, as yo 
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tenant Fowler’s Journal; but many were 
aot bigger, some not so large, as pease, 
They seem to lay from twenty to a hun- 
dred egys at once, and thisis done many 
times in the season ; after which they go 
very little on shore, In Terra Australis, 
the season appears to commence in 
August, and to terminate in January or 
February. 
VAN DIEMEN’S ISLAND. 

No doubt remained that the land of 
Cape Van Diemen was an island; for it 
had been circumnavigated, with the ex. 
ception of about three leagues, which the 
rocks aud shoal-water made impracti- 
cable. Its extent is considerable, being 
thirty-five miles long, and the circum- 
ference near ninety, independently of 
the smaller sinuosities in. the coast; I did 
not land upon any part, but the surface 
appeared to be more rocky than sandy; 
and, judging from the bushes and trees 
with which it is mostly covered, there 
must be some portion, though perhaps 
a small one, of vegetable soil. In any 
other part of the world, this would be 
deemed low land; but here, where even 
the tops of the trees on the main scarcely 
exceed a ship’s mast-liead jn elevation, 
it must be called moderately high; for it 
may, in some parts, reach three hundred 
feet. Several smokes and some natives 
were seen, and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose there are fixed inhabitants, but 
their number ts probably smali, 

TREES, 

As in most other parts of Terra Aus- 
tralis, the common trees here are various 
species of the eucalyptus, mostly different 
from, and smaller than those of the east 
and south coasts. The cabbage palm,a 
new genus named by Mr. Rrown Livistona 
mernus, is abundant; but the cabbage is 
too small to be an interesting article of food 
to a ship’s company ; of the young leaves, 
drawn into slips and dried, the seamen 
made handsome light hats, excellent-tor 
warm weather, The nutmeg was found 
principally on Vanderlin’s Island, growing 
upon a large spreading bush; but, the 
iruit being unripe, no accurate judgment 
could be formed of its quality. Amongst 
the variety of other plants discovered by 
the naturalist, were two shrubs belonging 
to the genus Santalum, of which the san- 
del wood, used as a perfume in the East, 
is also one; but, this affinity toso valuable 
@ tree being not known at the time, from 
the description of the genus being imper- 
feet, no examination was made of it with 
that object in view. 

GULPH OF CARPENTARIA. 
The natives of Caledon Bay are the 
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same race of men as those of Port Jack. 
son and King George’s Sound, places at 
nearly the two opposite extremities of 
Terra Australis; in personal appearance 
they were behind some tribes we had. 
seen, but the difference did not go he- 
youd what a less abundant supply of fuod 
might produce. Ali those who came to 
the tents had lost the upper front tooth 
on the left side, whereas at Port Jackson » 
it is the right tooth which is knocked out 
at the age of puberty; whether the wo- 
men undergo the same operation, con- 
trary to the usage at Port Jackson, we 
had no opportunity of knowing, having 
seen only one female, and chat at a dis- 
tance. This girl wore a small piece of 
hark, in. guise of a. fig-leaf, which was 
the sole approximation to clothing seen 
among them. Above the elbow the men 
usually wore a bandage of net work, in 
which was stuck a short piece of strong 
grass, called tomo, and used as a tooth- 
pick; but the most remarkable circum. 
Stance in their persons was, that the 
whole of them appeared to hate under- 
gone the Jewish and Mahometan rite of 
circumcision, The same thing was be- 
fore noticed in a native of Ile Woodah, 
and in twoat Wellesley’s Islands; it would 
seem, therefore, to be general on the 
west side of the gulph ot Carpentaria; 
but, with what view ic may be done, or 
whence the custom were received, it is 
not in my power to state, No such 
practice was found on the south or east 
coasts, nor was it observed in the na- 
tives of the islands in Torres’ Strait, who, 
however, go naked, as the Australians, 
EASTERN NAVIGATORS, 

Under the nearest island was per- 
ceived a canoe full of meu; and in a sort 
of roadsted, at the south end of the same 
island, there were six vessels covered 
over like hulks, as if laid up for the bad 
season. Our conjectures were various 
as ta who those people could be, and 
what their business here; but we had 
little doubt of their being the same, 
whose traces had been found so abun- 
dantly in the Gulph. ! had inclined to 
the opinion that these traces had been 
left by Chinese, and the report of the 
natives in Caledon Bay that they had fire- 
aris, strengthened the supposition; and, 
combining this with the appearance of 
the vessels, 1 set them down for piratical 
Ladrones, who secreted themselves here 
from pursuit, agd issued out as the sea- 
son permitted, or prey invited them. 
Impressed with this idea, we tacked to 
work up for the road ; and our pendant 
wd ensign being hoisted, each of them 
, 42. hung 
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hung ont a small white flag. On ap- 
proaching, { sent Lieutenant Flinders, 
jn an armed boat, to learn who they 
Were; and soon afterward we came to 
an anchor in twelve fathoms, within 
musket-shot; having a spring on the 
cable, and all hands at quarters, 

Every motion in the whdle-boat, and 
in the vessel along-side which she was 
lying, was closely watched with our 
glasses, but all seemed to pass quietly ; 
and, onthe return of Lieutenant Flinders, 
we learned that they were prows from 
Macassar, and the six Malay com. 
manders shortly afterwards came on- 
board in a canoe. It happened fortu- 
hately that my cook was a Malay, and- 
through his means I was able to com. 
tmunicate with them. The chief of the 
six prows was a short elderly man, 
named Pobassoo; he said there were 
upon the coast, in different divisions, 
sixty prows, and that Salloo was the 
commander-in-chief, 

The object of their expedition was a 
certain marine animal, called trepang. 
Of this they gave me two dried speci- 
mens; and it proved to be the beche-de- 
ther, or sea cucumber, which he had first 
seen on the reefs of the east coast, and 
had afterwards hauled on shore so 
plentifully with the seine, especially in 
Caledon Bay. They get the trepang 
by diving, in from three to eight fathoms 
water ; and, where it is abundant, a man 
will. bring up eight or ten at a time, 
The mode of preserving it is this: the 
animal is split down one side, boiled, 
and pressed with a weight of stones; 
then stretched open by slips of bamboo, 
dried in the sun, and afterwards in 
smoke, when it is fit to be put away in 
bags, but requires frequent exposure to 
the sun. A thousand trepang make a 
picol, of about 125 Dutch pounds; and 
one hundred picols are a cargo for a 
prow. It is carried to Timor, and sold 
to the Chinese, who meet them there ; 
and when all the prows are assembled, 
the fleet returns to Macassar. By Timor, 
seemed to be meaut Timor-laoet; for 
when [ inquired concerning the English, 
Datch, and Portuguese there, Pobassoo 
knew nothing of them: he had heard of 
Coepang, a Dutch settlement, but said 
it wag upon another island, 

There are two kinds of trepang. The 
black, called baatoo, is sold to the Chi- 
nese for forty dollars the picol ; the white, 
Or grey, Called koro, is worth na more 
than twenty, ‘ The baatog seems to be 
what we found tipon the coral reefs near 
the Northumberland Islands; .and, were 


a colony established in Broad 
Shoalwater Bay, it might per won 
considerable advantage from the tre 

In the Galph of Carpentaria, we did 
not observe any other than the koro, of 
grey slug. 

Pobassoo had made six or seven 
ages from Macassar to this Coast, withia 
the preceding twenty years, and he was 
one of the first who came; but had never 
seen any ship here before. This road 
was the first rendezvous for his division 
to take in water previously to going into 


the Gulph. One of their prows had been 


lost the year before, and much inquiry 
was made concerning the pieces of wreck 
we had seen; and a canoe’s rudder being 
produced, it was recognised as having 
belonged to her. They sometimes had 
skirmishes with the native inhabitants of 
the coast; Pobassoo himself had been 
formerly speared in the knee, and a man 
had been slightly wounded since: their 
arrival in this road: they cautioned us 
much to beware of the natives, 

They had no knowledge of any Euro. 
pean settlement in this country; and on 
learning the name Port Jackson, the son 
of Pobassoo made a memorandum of it, 
writing from left to right. I could find 
no other nautical instrument amongs 
them than a very small pocket compass, 
apparently of Dutch manufacsure; by 
this their course is directed at sea, with 
out the aid of any chart or astronomical 
observation. 

TIMOR. 

Timor is well known to be one of the 
southernmost and largest of the Molucca 
Islands, Its extent is more considerable 
than the charts usually represent it, beig 
little less than 250 miles in a north 
eastern direction, by from thirty to sixty 
in breadth. The interior part is @ chain 
of mountains, some of which nearly equal 
the peak of Teneriffe in elevation; whilst 
the shores on the south-east side are re 
presented to be exceedingly bow, and 
over-run with mangroves. Gold is said 
to be contained in the mountains, and to 
be washed down the streams; but the 
natives are so jealous of Europeans gu™ 
ing any knowledge of it, that ata 
period, when forty men were sent by 
Dutch to make search, they were cut 
In the vicinity of Coepang, the ya 
stone is mostly calcareous; butt om 
is very different, and appeared tv me ™ 
be argillaceous. 

Compnns has little other trade 
with Batavia, Sandel wood, bees oa 
honey, and slaves, are exported 


rige, arrack, sugar, tea coffee, aut 
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gut, and the manufactures of China, with 
some from India and Europe, received 
in return; and the duties upon these were 
said to sufhice the expense of keeping up 
the establishment. A vessel laden with 
ammunition, clothing, and other supplies 
for the troops, is annually sent from Ba- 
tavia; but what may be called the trade 
of Coepang, 1s mostly carried on by the 
Chinese, some of whom are settled in 
the town, and have intermixed with the 
Malays. 

The commander of the American ship 
Hunter had gone under Samow, because 
he found the Dutch brig there; and, al. 
though assured there was almost nothing 
to be apprehended in the bay, he feared 
to come up till encouraged by our ex- 
ample. This ship was upon a trading 
speculation, and the commander was 
buying here sandel wood and bees-wax. 
For the best kind of woud he paid twenty 
dollars per picol, for the inferior sare 
thirteen, and seven dollars for the re- 
fuse; and bees-wax cost him twenty-five 
dollars. Upon all these he expected to 
make three hundred per cent. at Can- 
ton, besides the advantage of paying for 
them with cutlasses, axes, and other iron 
tools, at an equally great advance; he 
reported, however, that iron was still 
mote valuable at Solor, Flores, and the 
neighbouring islands; and that supplies 
of fresh provisions were more plentiful. 
The usual profits of trade here, seemed 
to be cent. per cent. upon every ex- 
change; and this the commander of the 
Hunter proposed to make many times 
over, during his voyage. At Sulor he 
lad bought some slaves for two muskets 
each, which muskets he had purchased 
at the rate of 18s. in Holland, at the 
conclusion of the war; these slaves were 
expected to be sold at Batavia, for 
eighty, or more probably for a hundred 
dollars individually, making about thirty 
capitals of the first price of his muskets. 
If such advantages attend this traffic, 
humanity must expect no weak struggle 
to accomplish its suppression ; but what 
was the result of this trading voyage? 
that the commander and his crew con- 
tracted a fever at Diely, and nearly the 
whole died before they reached Batavia. 

WRECK REEF. 
(Long. 155° 18’ 50” east, lat. 22° 11/23" 
south. 

Wreck-Reef Bank is about twenty 
miles long, and from a quarter to one 
mile and a-half in breadth; and consists 
of many distinct patches of different 
magnitudes; the six principal of which 
fre from four to eight or ten miles in 
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circuit, They are separated by channels 
of one mile, to near a league in width ; 
and in the two easternmost, [ found from 
eight to ten fathoms, and nothing to 
prevent a ship passing through in a case 
of necessity, Four of the six larger 
patches have each a sand-bank near the 
middle, which do not appear to have 
been lately covered by the tide; and they 
are now more or less frequented by sea- 
birds, such as noddies, boobies, tropic 
and mnan-of-war birds, gannets, and per. 
haps some others. Of these four banks, 
two lhe to the west and one to the east 
of that near which our ships were wreck- 
ed; but the eastern bank is the most 
considerable, and most frequented by 
birds ; turtle also land there occasionally, 
and this bank was not improperly called 
Bird Islet, being now covered with coarse 
grass, some shrubs, and a soil to which 
the birds are every day making an in- 
crease. 

Bied Islet being to windward of, and 
only seven miles distant from, our bank, 
it was frequently visited by the gentle- 
men during my absence. Besides sea. 
birds of the species already-mentioned, 
they procured many thousand eggs; and 
also four turtle, of which one weighed 
459 pounds, and contained so many 
eggs, that Lieutenant Fowler’s Journal 
says, no less than 1940, large and small, 
were counted, These supplies, with 
shell-fish gathered from the reef, and 
fish, were a great resource, and admitted 
of a saving in the salt provisions; as the 
occasional rains, from which several 
casks were filled, did of their fresh 
water. The trepang was found on 
Wreck Reef, and suup was attempted to 
be made of it; but, whether our cooks 
had not the method of stewing it down, 
or that the trepang is suited only to the 
vitiated taste of the Chinese, nothing 
good was produced. 

Oats, maize, and pumpkin seeds, were 
planted upon Wreck- Reef Bank, as also 
upon Bird Islet ; and the young plants 
had come up, aud were in a tolerably 
flourishing state; some of these may pos- 
sibly succeed upon the islet, but upon 
the bank it is scarcely to be hoped, The 
cocoa nut is capable of resisting the light 
sprays of the sea which frequently pass 
over these banks, and it is to be regretted 
that we had none to plant upon them. 
A cluster of these majestic and useful 
palms would have been an excellent 
beacoit to warn mariners of their dan- 
ger; and in the case where darkness 
might render them anavailing in this re. 
spect, their fruit would at least afford 
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some salutary nourishment to the ship- 
wrecked seamen. The navigator who 
should distribute ten thousand cocaa- 
nuts amongst the numerous sand-banks 
of the Great Ocean and [Indian sea, would 
be entitled to the gratitude of all ma. 
ritime nations, and of every friend to 
humanity. 
PHENOMENA OF TIE COMPASS. 

A change in the direction of the ship’s 
head was found to make a difference in 
the needle, and it was necessary to as- 
certain the nature and proportional 
quantity of this difference before a re- 
medy could be applied. This inquiry 
was attended with many difficulties, and 
no satisfactory conclusion could be drawn 
until a great variety of observations were 
collected ; it then appeared, that, when 
the ship’s head was on the east side of 
the meridian, the differences were mostly 
one way, and when on the west side they 
were the contrary, whence I judged that 
the iron in the ship had an attraction on 
the theedle, and drew it forward; but 
there was this remarkable distinction,— 
in the northern hemisphere it was the 
north end of the needle which was at- 
tracted, and in the southern hemisphere 
it was the south end. In the instance 
off the Start before cited, when the ship’s 
head was west, the north end of the 
needle had been drawn forward, or to 
the left of norvh, nearly 4°, and the west 
variation thereby increased to 294° ; with 
the head east, it would be drawn to the 
right of its natural position, andsthe va- 
riation diminished to about 214°; but, at 
nurth, the attraction in the ship was in 
ahe same line with the magnetic poles of 
the earth, and would therefore produce 
no change. The same thing took place 
at South, for the two attractions were 
still in the same continued line, though 
on opposite sides of the compass; and 
throughout the voyage 1 found, that 
variations taken with the head at north 
and south, agreed very nearly in them- 
selves, and with the observations on 
shore near the same place, when such 
observations were not affected by local 
attractions. 

Soon after my arrival in England, ap- 
plication was made to the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty to have ex- 

eriments tried on board some of his 
Majesty's Ships, that this law might be 
verified; and they were pleased to order 
them at Sheerness, Portsmouth, and 
Plymouth, [| was present at the two 
first ports, when a series of observatiuns 
were made in five different vessels; and 
the general results, so far as they are ne- 
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cessary to the present e : 
these. . — - 


1st. At or near the binn 
north point of the compass was att 
forward in all the ships; but the 
tity of error produced, on one side when 
the head was east, and on the 
when west, varied from 64° to O° oy 
2nd. When the Compass was placed 
in other parts of the different ships, the 
attraction was sometimes forward and 
sometimes aft; but always aft from the 
forecastle. The error at some of the 
stations was greater than at the binnaele, 
and at others less, 

3rd. ‘The errors were least when the 
ship’s head was at or near to north of 
south, and greatest at or near to east 
or west; and, as the head was made to 
deviate from the points of least error toe 
wards the greatest, the increase of error 
was found to be in proportion to the 
sines of the angles of deviation, 
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Mr. SALT was already known to the pab- 
, lic as the companion of Lord Yous. 
in his Eastern Travels, and this a" 
of a new Voyage to Abyssinia bas ex : 
ed and established his repatation dr 
sensible traveller, an elegant writer, ne " 
an able draughtsman, With sueh 
fications, it affords us great Med Be 
observe, that he has beeu app?! ‘chick 
tish Consul in Egypt, @ station 
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knowledge of the interior of Africa, and 
which his active spirit will render sub- 
servient to the interests of literature and 
humanity. The following extracts will 
justify our high opinion of Mr. Salt as a 
traveller and author ; and we regret our 
jnability to bring under the eye of the 
reader some of the beautiful engravings 
made after Mr. Salt’s drawings, with 
which the volume is embellished, 





CAPE OF GuOD HOPE, 

MONG all the foreign colonies that 

I have visited, I have found no re- 
sidence so agreeable as the Cape. The 
neatness and conveniency of the houses, 
the salubrity of the climate, and the 
yrandeur of the adjacent mountains, make 
Cape Town, except during the prevalence 
of the south-east winds, a most desirable 
place of abode; and the many beautiful 
rides and well sheltered country resi- 
dences in the neighbourhood, render the 
adjoining country always delightful. To 
a person possessing a taste for the sub- 
lime, the scenery here could not fail to 
interest; if fond of plants, the infinite 
variety of species found close even to the 
town, would afford him endless amuse- 
ment; and if inclined to the charms of 
social intercourse, he might at this time 
have been gratified by mixing in a society 
perhaps equal to any in England, ex- 
cepting that which is to be met with in 
the highly polished circles of our me- 
tropolis. 

The Dutch seem desirous, generally, to 
associate with the English, and, when 
they find a person willing to do justice 
to their character, and conform to their 
manners, they seldom fail to cherish his 
acquaintance, and treat him with distin- 
guished attention. The best informed 
are perfectly sensible of the great im- 
provements made in the colony by the 
English, since they have had possession of 
it, and appear anxious, by placing their 
sons in our army and navy, and by mar- 
rying their daughters to our countrymen, 
to cement the bond of union that subsists 
between the two nations. In their do- 
mestic character, there is blended so much 
urbanity, and such an earnest desire to 
render life happy, that it makes them in 
general pleasant companions; and their 
habits of life, to a person with unpre- 
Judiced feelings for any particular sys- 
tem, are neither disagreeable, nor to a 
certain degree difficult of adoption. 

The women of the Cape are most of 
them pretty, and very pleasing in their 
mapners; and there is a freedom of in- 
tercourse allowed them in society, which 
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renders their company pecaliarly attrac. 
tive. In no part of the world are coun- 
try excursions better conducted than in 
this colony, The climate, during a great 
part of the year, from the mil:ness of its 
temperature, is particularly adapted to 
parties of this description, and the lively 
spirit which characterizes the younger 
feinales, is on no occasion shewn to greater 
advantage. Sometimes eight or ten la- 
dies, and as many gentlemen, start on 
horseback, at the break of day, and ride 
Six or seven miles to one of their coun- 
try-seats befure breakfast, and afterwards 
remount their horses, extend their ex- 
Cursions, dine at the house of another 
friend, and, without the slightest appear- 
ance of fatigue, conclude the evening 
with a dance. I have enjoyed many 
parties like these, through the kindness 
of an amiable family with which I spent 
great part of my time; and I confess, 
that the semsations excited on such occas 
sions rendered them some of the happiest 
moments of my existence. I found, on 
such excursions, that the feelings of my 
countrymen were pretty much in unison 
with my own; and the frequent marriages 
which have ensued from the kind of in- 
timacy to which they give rise, do equal 
credit to the taste of both parties. 
ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 

The abolition of the slave trade by the 
English, has been a severe blow to the 
trade of Mosambique. The whole sup- 
ply of the Cape, of the Isles of Frauce 
and Batavia was formerly derived from 
these settlements, and many of the In. 
dian ports adorded a ready sale for care 
goes of this description; besides, a very 
considerable number of these unfortunate 
creatures was carried over by American, 
and sometimes, even latterly, by EHag- 
lish ships under American colours, ito 
our West India possessions, The whole 
of these sources are now cut off by the 
strict adherence of our cruisers in this 
quarter to the subsequent laws of the 
abolition. 

Nothing, therefore, remains to Mosame 
bique except the limited trade with India 
and the Brazils; the former is stull la- 
crative:-ivory, gold, and slaves always 
find a ready market at Goa, Diu, and 
Demaun, aod four or five vessels annu- 
ally come from these places with cloths, 
cotton, teas, and other Eastern produce, 
The trade to the West is chiefly confined 
to slaves, which are carried as well to 
the Spanish as the Portuguese possessions 
in that quarter, nae in return nothing 
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‘The number of slaves annually ex- 
ported from Mosambique is said to 
amount to more than 4000. The daty 
on each of these is sixteen-and a half 
crusades; the Portuguese traders for a 
long time were charged only eight, but 
they are now obliged to pay at the same 
rate as the foreign trader. All other ex- 
ports are exempt from duty, The duty cn 
imports is charged in the following pro- 
portions: 24 per cent. is imposed on all 
the specie brought into the country, one 
per cent. of which goes to the general 
revenue, and the remainder to the Go- 
vernor. Other imports pay twenty per 
cent. ed valorem, to which may be add- 
ed one and a half per cent. custom-house 
charges, forty dollars for pilotage, and 
the maintenance of two custom-house 
officers on board each ship trading in the 
port, to whom it is usual to pay besides 
one and a half crusade per dav. These 
charges, with fees to secretaries, &c. 
may be computed altogether to amount 
to twenty-five per cent. 
ADEN. 

The town itself is a wretched heap of 
ruins and miserable huts, and none but 
Arabs of the lowest description would 
think of inhabiting it, owing to the 
scorching heat of the climate, and the 
total want of every convenience of life, 
excepting water, under which it labours. 
The natives themselves are squalid and 
unhealthy in their appearance, and the 
lower classes are equally depraved in 
their habits with those inhabiting most 
Arabian towns. 

Among the ruins, some fine remains of 
ancient splendour are to be met with; 
but these only serve to cast a darker 
shade over the general desolation of the 
scene, The most remarkable of these 
remains consists of a line of cisterns 
situated on the north-west side of the 
town, three of which age full eighty feet 
square and proportionally deep, all ex- 
cavated out of the solid rock, and lined 
with a thick coat of fine stucco, which 
externally bears a strong resemblauce to 
marble. A broad aqueduct may still be 
traced, which formerly conducted the 
water to these cisterns from a deep ra- 
vine in the mountain above, Higher up 
there is another still entire, which at the 
time we visited it was partly filled with 
water, In front of it extends a handsome 
terrace, formerly covered with stucco, 
and behind it rise some immense masses 
of granite, which, being in some parts 
perpendicular, and in others overhanging 
it, form, during the hot weather, a most 
delightful retreat. Some Arab children, 
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who attended us in our excursions 
highly pleased when we arrived 

At this 
spot, and, plunging headlong iNto the 
water, much amused us with their 
tive tricks. In most Mahomedan — 
the insolence of the children is a 
larly annoying to strangers; but here, 
from their having been a good deal my 
customed to Englishmen, their behaving; 
had altered its character, and their pig 
fulness was often exceedingly diverting, 

LAHADJ, 

As we approached the town of Lahadj 
we were met by a deputation, headed by 
the Dola of the place, who conducted ys 
forwards, surrounded by bis Ascari, who 
marched on wildly dancing, singing, toss 
ing up their match-locks, and shouti 
in the same manner as practised at Mo 
cha when the Dola returns on public o¢. 
casions from mosque. This scene lasted 
till we reached the first entrance of the 
Sultaun’s house, when three. irregular 
vollies of musquetry ended the ceremony, 
We were conducted thence through se 
veral passages, strongly barricadoed a 
each end, up to an apartinent opening 
to the sky, (somewhat resembling the 
hall of audience at Sana, of which a 
drawing is given by Niebuhr), on the far 
side of which the Sultaun Hamed was 
waiting to receive us, We found him a 
old man, of a very patriarchal appear 
ance, with a benign yet intelligent ex 
pression in his countenance. He re 
ceived us in a very friendly manner, and 
seemed truly in his heart, as he repeated 
over and over again in the manner of the 
Arabians, to feel great delight in once 
more beholding an Englishman before he 
died. Those British subjects who for 
merly visited him, have left an impression 
very favourable to our national charee- 
ter, and I have strong reason to believe, 
from what subsequently passed, tha’. 
should we ever have occasion for 
friendship of this chief in any arrange 
ment with the Arabian states, his go 
offices would be exerted to the utmost 
our favour. . 

After drinking “ café a la Sultane, - 
it is termed by French writers, books 
were offered to us, and soon afterw 
to my great surprise, dinner was 3% 
nounced. We accordingly retired 
the Dola of Aden to another apartmety 
where a kid, broiled and cut into > 


pieces, with a quantity of pil 
was served up to us, agree@ 


bly to the 


fashion of the country. When reed 
was over, Abu Bukr rose Up, bnew it 
siderately observed, that, as oe iat 
was usual for us to take wine se 
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meals, (of which we Lad brought a small 
stock from Aden) he would leave us for 
ashort time to the enjoyment of it, an 
instance of politeness very rare in a 
mussulman, 

Of the town of Lahadj, which I had 
an opportunity of examining in the even- 
ing and in the course of the ensuing day, 
I have but few observations to make. 
The houses are, in general, formed of 
mud, and even the Sultaun’s palace, 
which towers above the rest, is construct- 
ed of the same material, in the rude 
form of an ancient castle. The inha- 
bitants manufacture a species of fine co- 
loured striped cloths, peculiar to the 
country, which forms the common dress 
of Arabs of rank, Much misery and 
wretchedness appear to prevail amon 
the lower classes of the townspeople, af 
fording a striking contrast to the happy 
appearance of the Bedowee in the neigh- 
bourhood, who, though poorer in reality, 
feel a pride in their wative independence, 
which renders them better satisfied with 
amore scanty sustenance. 

To the north of the town flourishes an 
extensive grove of date, mango, syca- 
more, and pomegranate trees, among 
which I observed several very lofty and 
fine trees, called by the Arabs bédan; 
the leaves of these trees grow in Clusters, 
and in shape are somewhat similar to 
those of the laurel; the fruit, in form 
and size resembling an almond, and be- 
ing not unpleasant, though very astrin- 
geut to the taste. The quantity of water 
required for cultivation in this place is 
astonishing; the soil round the trees is 
obliged to be kept constantly moist, 
which, during the dry season, is entirely 
supplied by the assistance of art. This 
season, furtunately, does not last more 
than two months; during the remaining 
ten, occasional showers intervene, and in 
December, the rains on the adjacent 
mountains fall so heavily, that the river 
which passes Lahadj, though at times 
nearly dry, swells into a prodigious 
torrent, 

The verdant strip of land bordering on 
each side the river, is about three miles 
broad, and forms a very valuable part of 
the territory, as is generally the case 
with respect to the banks of most eastern 
rivers, Beyond it, to the northward, lies 
a barren and rocky district, which ex- 
tends to the fuot of the mountains occu- 
pied by tribes of the Abada Arabs, who, 
when occasion requires, flock in multi+ 
tudes to join the standard of the Sal- 
taun: they are a small, but a stout and 
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compact race of men, and consti 
some of the best soldiers in Arabia, 

It would be difficult to find-a person 
whose lot is more to be envied, than that 
of Sultaun Hamed: by his able and judi- 
cious line of conduct, he has raised his 
seignory to a respectable rank amoung the 
principalities of Yemen, and by his con- 
stant solicitude for the welfare of his sub 
jects, has fully become entitled to the 
appellation of “ Father of his country,” 
which is now commonly bestowed upow 
him by his people. The more respect. 
able Arabs of this district seem, indeed, 
to inherit a peculiar and distinctive chae 
racter, bearing a very near affinity to the 
patriarchal simplicity of their forefathers, 
From the descriptions given by the accue 
rate Niebuhr, I am led to suspect that 
this honourable distinction _ prevails 
throughout a great part of the interior, 
forming a very striking contrast to the 
debauched manners of the inhabitants 
dwelling on the upper coast, 

DIVING IN THE RED SEA, 

While the gelve was getting under sail, 
we witnessed an extraordinary instance 
of skill in diving. In the attempt to 
weigh the anchor the cable parted, when 
one of the natives instantly flung himself 
into the water, dived, and with the ut- 
most resolution dexterously fastened the 
two broken ends of the cable, a task 
which he completed in about two minutes, 
in so effectual a manner, that the anchor 
was immediately drawn by it out of the 
ground. The man after this daring exe 
ploit rose perfectly unconcerned, and 
without any apparent fatigue. 

CORAL ISLANDS. 

The Bay of Amphila comprises an 
extent of sixteen miles along the coast, 
and from its outer island measures nearly 
twelve miles in depth, containing alto 
gether thirteen islands, the native names 
of which, as far as they could be ascers 
tained, are given in the chart. 

All these islands, excepting a small 
one in the middle of the Bay, are com. 
posed entirely of marine alluvies strongly 
cemented tugether, and forming vast and 
solid masses, which may not improperly 
be termed rock; the surface being covered 
in parts only, with a thin layer of soil, 
The larger portion of these remains con- 
sists of corallines, madrepores, echini, 
and a great variety of sea-shelis of those 
species which appear to be still common 
in this sea. The “height of the island 
often exceeds thirty feet above the level 
of high-water mark, a circumstance which 
renders it difficult to account for the pro. 
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cess by which ‘they have been formed. 
Mt. Dalrymple’s hypothesis respecting 
the formation of coral islands has been 
very generally admitted to be correct, 
and indeed seems to account very satis- 
factorily for those not elevated more than 
one or two feet above the level of the 
ocean; since the moment one point of 
coral rises to its surface, birds will of 
course resort toit, and there leave shells, 
bones, and other remains of their food, 
which in time producing vegetation, may 
continually accumulate until the whole 
mass become a solid stratum of earth. 
But this does not solve the present diffi- 
culty, for, on the islands I atn describing, 
large pieces of madrepore are found, 
disposed in regular layers, full twenty 
feet above the level of high-water mark, 
and for this circumstance no satisfactory 
reason, in my Opinion, can be assigned, 
but the supposition of the sea having 
retired since they have been so deposited, 
LOCUSTS. 

During our stay in this quarter, a large 
flight of Jocusts came over to one of the 
islands, and in a few days destroyed 
nearly half the vegetation upon it, not 
sparing even the bitter leaves of the 
rack-tree. These locusts are called 
Jerad in Yemen, and Anne in Dankali, 
and are commonly used as food by the 
wandering tribes of both these nations, 
who, after broiling them, separate the 
heads from the bodies, and devour the 
latter in the same manner as Europeans 
eat shrimps and prawns. 

JOURNEY FROM THE COAST. 

The whole caravan having assembled, 
we commenced our journey. The plain, 
which we had to cross, extended in a 
gradual ascent from Arkeeko to the first 
ridge of mountains, and was occasionally 
covered with a species of mimosa, called 
Gira. We saw great numbers of camels, 
sheep, asses, and goats in the course of 
the day, and passed two villages; one of 
which was called Dukona, and the other 
Dabi. Round these villages several in- 
Closures of kush-kush or juwarry had 
been formed, which appeared to be in a 
very flourishing state, and were guarded 
by boys mounted on stages like those 
common in Arabia. At sunset we 
reached a station on a rising ground, si- 
tuated at the bottom of the first line of 
hills, called Shillokee; where we en- 
camped forthe night. There was some- 
thir g very exhilarating in the scene we 

“now experienced: the night was clear, 
and Our party soon divided into a va- 
rie'y of groups, each collected round its 
separate fire; and, ‘at eight o'clock, 
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when the short evenin prayer aver of 
Christians, “J ehu-maharneing mene 
sus forgive us,”) chaunted in y hare 
monious notes, stole along the cam 
awful sensation of independence mn ho 
expressible delight, thrilled ¢ m 
whole frame, only to be conceived 
those, who, like myself, had been just 
emancipated from the irksome coniine. 
ment of a ship, and a society equally 
detestable with that at Arkeeko, 
Here we were joined by two 
nian chiefs, Bahalnegeth isgé rte 
tiba Ammon, who had received instruc. 
tions from the Ras to take charge of our 
baggage as far up as Taranta; and the 
former, as he told me, had orders from 
the Ras to attend us to Antalo, At this 
station the Nayib’s people and the Ha 
zorta began to exercise our patience, but 
our party was too strong for them to 
vive us any very serious annoyance, and, 
as I consequently felt assured of our 
security, [ received considerable amuse. 
ment froin the study of their characters, 
Among the Hazorta, Shum Hummar took 
the lead. He was a tall raw-boned man, 
of a loose scambling gait, and seemed to 
possess a very strange compound of cha. 
racter. He was obsequious and mean in 


the extreme, yet occasionally became 
imperious, overbearing, and haughty. He 


would fawn upon any one, like the base:t 
sycophant, for the sake of a dollar; yet, 
even among his equals, his conversation 
consisted almost entirely in an ostentas 
tious display of his own personal merits. 
* ] ama roler,” * a governor,” “a king,” 
a lion in battle,” “ my strength is equal 
to that of an elephant,” were the phrases 
he commonly made use of, and these 
were uttered with wild and insolent ge 
tures, that evinced, at least, his own be 
lief in the assertions. 

The Abyssinian mode of forming an er 
campment is simple and well adapted to 
journies of this description, where tents 
might prove too serious an encumbrance. 
On their arrival at a station, where they 
intend to stay any time, the men begin to 
cut down, with the large knives which 
they carry about them, a number of gree 
boughs, and these they arrange ite bow- 
ers with so much art, that, when a 
is thrown over them, they afford not 
shelter from the sun in the day time, but 
complete protection from the cold during 
the night. Our whole party this evens 
appeared in high spirits; the Abyssinia 
from the gratification they felt i rt 
advanced so far on their returp 
ward; and the Hazorta from the ps 
they experienced in breathing @*" 
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theirnative wilds. Nothing can be more 
distinct than the character of the lat- 
ter people, when shut up in towns, 
and when residing In the desart; in 
the former they exhibit a servile and 
abject demeanour ; while in the latter 
their behaviour takes the opposite 
turn, and becomes in the highest degree 
characteristic of an insolent independence, 
They had been joined in the morning by 
about a dozen of their comrades, and, 
when the evening had closed in, they 
formed themselves into a semicircle, at 
a short distance from one of the fires, 
and amused themselves with an exhi- 
bition of their native dance. In the ab- 
sence of better music, they were obliged 
to content themselves with a single tom- 
tom, the harmony of which was greatly 
heightened by the clapping of hands, 
and a peculiar kind of hissing that I 
never before had heard, somewhat re- 
sembling the sounds produced by a quick 
aud alternate pronunciation of the con- 
sonants p, t, and s, Only one person 
danced at a time, who came forward in 
front, keeping up a constant, but not 
very active, motion with his feet, while 
his whole body, but more particularly 
his shoulders and breast, was agitated 
with a writhing gesture, which, as it 
proceeded, became too violent to be 
continued, The person thus exhausted 
retired, and another took his place ; but 
I observed that this exercise was almost 
exclusively confined to the chiefs, whose 
proficiency in it appeared far greater 
than that of their companions, a circum- 
stance Owing, uo doubt, to their pusses- 
sing superior strength and activity, qua- 
lities extremely requisite for such vio- 
lent exertions, 

To form any correct idea of the scene 
which surrounded us, the reader must 
fancy himself stationed on a clear night 
anidst a grove of lofty trees, standing in 
a lonely valley and skirted by abrupt 
mountains, bordered by a winding 
stream. On such a spot, and under the 
eircustances in which I was placed, a 
dance of the above description had a 
peculiarly wild and fantastic effect, greatly 
heightened as it was by the gleaming 
dashes of light thrown on the different 
objects from a number of scattered fires, 
round which the natives were clustered 
i irregular groups, The Abyssinians 
enjoyed this dance as much as our- 
selves, probably on account of its strik- 
ing dissimilarity to their own; and I 
subsequently observed some of the more 
ively of our party, when they reached 

vpper country, mimicking jt in @ 
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very ridiculous and laughable manner, 
to the no small amusement of their 
friends, 

_We this evening experienced some 
difficulty in supplying our followers with 
provisions. Part of them being Chris. 
tians, and part Musselmans, it hecame 
necessary, (as neither would eat of the 
meat slain by the other) to kill two cows 
each day, and, owing toa trick of one of 
our Hazorta guides, we had obtained at 
Hamhammo only three; the last of which 
was now killed for the Christians; the 
Musselmans in consequence grew ver 
clamorous, and, in the course of the 
tercation which ensued, Solimaun, speaks 
ing of the Hazorta, made use of the fol 
lowing strong expression: * Pray supply 
us with food for your own sake; for, 
when our stomachs are empty, we go 
prowling about like hyenas, devouring 
every thing on which we can lay our 
hands.” 

At five in the morning we descended 
from Legéte, and soon afterwards crossed 
an extensive and well-cultivated plain, 
to the left of which, as we proceeded 
southward, lay the mountain of Devra 
Damo, one of those distinguished fast- 
nesses, which in the earliest periods of 
the Abyssinian history, served as a place 
of confinement for the younger branches 
of the family of the reigning sovereign, 
The reader will easily conceive, from 
the circumstance of my being a native 
of Lichfield, that my thoughts imme- 
diately recurred to the beautiful and in. 
Structive romance, founded on this cus- 
tom by Dr. Johnson, whose character, 
from a rare union of ability and feeling, 
was impressed on iny mind by local con- 
nexion, as an object of admiration, from 
my childhood; and [ feel assured, that [ 
shall stand excused fur observing, that 
the reflections which his interesting tale 
gave rise to, on this as well as on many 
other occasions, added greatly, from @ 
natural association of ideas, to the plea. 
sure which IL experienced in traversing 
the wild regions of Ethiopia. 

At twelve we rested at a village called 
Ademaza, were we were received with 
great attention by the head-man, who 
provided us with the usual refreshments ; 
and, after partaking of this good cheer, 
we again proceeded on our journey, At 
four o'clock we arrived at a very steep 
declivity, which we had to desend, dowu 
which our mules were led with consider 
able ditticulty; this brought us into a deep 
ravine, which extends in a direct line to 
the valley of Gibba, A broad and 
limpid stream runs down the middle of 
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this ravine, which fell murmuring from 
rock to rock, (resembling some of the 
most beautiful parts of the Wye, in the 
neighbourhood of Builth); and on each 
side of the stream extended groves of 
flowering shrubs and trees, so thickly en- 
tangled together, as scarcely to admit of a 
passage through them. This wild coun- 
try is extremely picturesque, abounds 
with game, and is frequented, as itis said, 
by lions and other wild beasts, which at 
night resort to the river for water. 
When we emerged from this ravine it 
was nearly dark, and shortly alter we 
arrived at Gibba. ) 

Here, for the first time, I was gra- 
tified by the sight of the Galla oxen, or 
Sanga, celebrated throughout Abyssinia 
for the remarkable size of their horns: 
three of these animals were grazing 
among the other cattle, in perfect health, 
which circumstance, together with the 
testimony of the natives, “ that the size 
of the horns is in no instance occasioned 
by disease,” completely refutes the fan- 
ciful theory given by Mr. Bruce respect- 
ing this creature. 

The horns of one of these are now 
deposited in the Museum of the Sur- 
geons’ College, and a still larger pair are 
placed in the collection of Lord Valentia, 
at ArieyHall. The length of the largest 
horn of this description which I met 
with was nearly four feet, and its cir- 
cumference at the base, twenty-one 
inches. It might have been expected, 
that the animal, carrying horns of so ex- 
traordinary « magnitude, would bave 
proved larger than others belonging to 
the same genus; but in every instance 
which came under my observation, this 
was by no means the case. 

4n the afternoon of the 14th, Ayto 
Debib and Chelika Havea came up with 
the greater part of our baggage; and on 
the 15th, we proceeded ina body towards 
Chelicut, which place the Ras had ap- 

ointed for the reception of the mission. 
Before I left England I had prepared a 
suitable dress for the occasion, the most 
important article of which was a dark 
red velvet pelisse bordered with fur, 
which, being folded round the body, 
served toconceal the rest of the dress and 
to give that kind of appearance which 
1 knew the Abyssinians would look up to 
with respect; for, as to the common 
European costume, I had formerly ob. 
served that it tended to excite a species 
of contempt and ridicule that occasion- 
ally became very unpleasant in its effects, 

_ The mutes having been refreshed du- 
ring our stay at Gibba, carried us briskly 
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forward, and, at ten o’c] : 
the summit of a bill cr ey 
of Chelicut. Here we waited “rm 


pointment, for a deputati 
Ras, and, in a shave: cme ser 


two horsemen were seen gal 

the plain with a large cremy ofa Mi 
tendants. On their approach we he 
scended into the valley, and were mer 


by the two chiefs, Shalaka Sela 
Ayto Shiho, who, in honour of thet 
sion, dismounted from their horses, and 


uncovered themselves to the WAISt as 
they came up to pay their compliments, 
The number of attendants increased 


every moment as we advanced to Che. 
licut, and, before we reached the 
way of the Ras’s mansion, we found 
some difficulty in making our way, At 
length, with a great bustle and a cop. 
fused clamour, which, on such occasions 
is reckoned honourable to the 

we were ushered into the presence of the 
Ras. All the chiefs who were presen 
stood up uncovered on our entrance, 
The old man himself, who was seated 
on his couch, rose up with eagerness to 
receive me, like a man suddenly meeti 
with a long lost friend, and, when 
made my salutation, joy seemed to glisten 
in his eyes, while he welcomed me with 
an honest warmth and cordiality that 
nothing but genuine and _ undisguised 
feeling could inspire. A seat was im 
mediately pointed out for me on his left 
hand, which is considered as the second 
place of distinction ; the one on his right 
hand being occupied by Kasimaj Yasous, 
a brother of the reigning Emperor. 
This prince was fairer than the genera 
lity of his countrymen, the features of his 
face were very regular and handsome, 
and he appeared to be extremely cour 
teous in his manners. The Ras himself 
did not seem to have been much altered 
during my absence, and the pleasure 
which he evidently manifested at our 
meeting was exceedingly gratifying to the 
whole of our party. He enquired 
great anxiety respecting my health, and 
declared, that he had always felt a kind 
of presentiment that he should see me 
once again before he died. Afier a few 
more compliments, customary on @ rst 
meeting, had been interchanged, a repast 
was set before us, which had been pre 
pared for the occasion; and we were 
conducted to a house fitted up for * 
reception, which had for some time 
fore been inhabited by Mr. Pearce, rom 
possessed better accommodatiuns “ 
are generally to be met with Wm 
Abyssinian habitations pReststs 
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PRESENTS FROM THE ENGLIsH court, 

I was under the disagreeable neces. 
sity, in compliance with my instructions, 
of delivering over his Majesty’s letter 
and presents, designed for the Emperor, 
to the Ras. Accordingly, this was car- 
ried into execution, and the whole of 
the following week was employed in ar- 
ranging the presents and presenting them 
at the court. The painted glass window, 
the picture of the Virgin Mary, and a 
handsome marble table, all of which for. 
tunately arrived without accident, gave 

articular delight; and they were sent 
jmmediately to be placed in the church 
at Chelicut, where I attended with the 
Ras to see them advantageously ar- 
ranged. The table was converted into 
a communionstable, the picture sus- 
pended above it by way of an altar- 
piece, and the glass-window put’in a si- 
tuation where it produced a remarkably 
pleasing, though not a very brilliant 
effect, owing to the peculiar construction 
of the church, which would not admit of 
its being exposed to the broad daye-light, 

It is scarcely possible to convey an 
adequate idea of the admiration, which 
the Ras and his principal chiefs ex- 
pressed on bLeholding these splendid 
presents. The former would often sit 
for minutes, absorbed in silent reflection, 
and then break out with the exclama. 
tion “ etzub’, etzub’,” wonderful! won- 
derful!; like a man bewildered with the 
fresh ideas that were rushing upon his 
mind, from having witnessed circum- 
stances to which he could have given no 
previous credit. After a short time, an 
appropriate prayer was recited by the 
high priest, in which the English name 
was frequently introduced, and, on leav- 
ing the church, an order was given by 
the Ras that a prayer should be offered 
up weekly, for the health of his Majesty, 
the King of Great Britain. _ 

The effect produced by the presents 
on the minds of all classes became very 
apparent. The purity of our religion 
ceased to be questioned, our motives for 
Visiting the country were no longer 
doubted, and our importance, in con- 
sequence, so highly rated, that the king’s 
brother shortly afterwards visited me, 
with the view of seculing my interest, 
Should any change be adopted with re- 
Spect to the government; a circumstance 
at this time expected by many persons, 
on account of the differences existing 
between Guxo and the Ras. I uni- 
formly rejected, of course, all inter- 

€rence in the internal concerns of the 
Country, and, as it appeared to me the 


proper course to be pursued, consulted 
on all such occasions confidentially with 
the Ras, 

EATING LIVE FLESH, 

To the course of these desperate expe. 
ditions, scenes of barharity were occa. 
sionally said to have occurred, which ap- 
pear strongly to corroborate an account 
given by Mr, Bruce respecting a circum- 
stance that he had witnessed in travelili 
from Axum to the Tacazzee, which, from 
being too generally discredited, has drawn 
upon him much unmerited ridicule and 
severity of criticism. 1 shall proceed to 
relate one of these occurrences which 
Mr. Pearce himself witnessed. 

On the 7th of February, while these 
transactions were passing, he went out 
with a party of Lasta soldiers on one of 
their marauding expeditions, and in the 
course of the day they got possession of 
several head of cattle, with which, to- 
wards evening, they made the best of 
their way back tothe camp. They had 
then fasted for many hours, and still a 
considerable distance remained for them 
to travel, Under these circumstances, a 
soldier attached to the party, proposed 
“ cutting out the shulada” from one of the 
cows they were driving before them, to 
satisfy the cravings of their hunger. This 
“term” Mr, Pearce did not at first une 
derstand, but he was not long left in 
doubt upon the subject; for, the others 
having assented, they laid hold of the 
animal by the horns, threw it down, and 
proceeded without farther ceremony to 
the operation, This consisted in cutting 
out two pieces of flesh from the buttock, 
near the tail, which together, Mr. Pearce 
supposed, might weigh about a pousd ; 
the pieces so cut out being called “ shu- 
lada,” and composing, as far as I could 
ascertain, part of the two“ glutei maximi,” 
or “larger muscles of the thigh.” As 
soon as they had taken these away, they 
sewed up the wounds, plastered them 
over with cow-dung, and drove the ani-« 
mal forwards, while they divided among 
their party the still reeking steaks, 

They wanted Mr, Pearce to partake of 
this meat, raw as it came from the cow, 
but he was too, much disgusted with the 
scene to comply with their offer; though 
he declared he was so hungry at the time, 
that he could without remorse have eaten 
raw flesh, had the animal been killed in 
the ordinary way; a practice which, I 
may here observe, he never could before 
be induced to adopt, notwithstanding its 
being general throughout the country. 
The animal, after this barbarous opera- 


tion, walked somewhat lame, but os A 
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theless managed to reach the camp with- 
out any apparent injury, and immediately 
after their arrival, it was killed by the 
Worari and consumed for their supper. 
Let me here caution the reader against 
confounding this isolated fact, with the 
general practice attributed to the Abys- 
sinians by Mr. Bruce, of keeping all the 
animals they slaughter alive during the 
time that they are preying on their flesh; 
an horrible and detestable refinement in 
barbarism, sufficient to stamp them among 
the lowest of the human race. Upon this 
question I still remain of opinion, that 
Mr. Bruce is decidedly mistaken, no such 
practice having ever been witnessed by 
myself, or having ever been heard of by Mr. 
Pearce, or any other person with whom I 
conversed; and the Ras, Kasimaj Yasous, 
Dofter Esther, and many other very re- 
spectable men, who had spent the greater 
part of their lives at Gondar, having so- 
Jemnly assured me, that no such inhuman 
custom had ever come under their obser. 
vation, They all, indeed, asserted that 
it was impossible; and, as a proof of it, 
remarked, ‘that it would be flying in the 
face of heaven, as the person who kills 
the animal invariably sharpens bis knife 
for the occasion, and nearly dissevers the 
bead from the body, pronouncing the in. 
vocation: “ bism Ab wa Welled wa Men. 
fus Kedoos:” “* in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost,” which givesa kind 
of religious sanctity to the act. 
SCRIPTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
While the army remained on this spot, 
Mr. Pearce went out on an excursion 
with Badjerund Tesfos and Shalaka Lafs- 
gee, and others of the Ras’s people, for 
the purpose of carrying off some cattle 
which were known to be secreted in the 
nehhourhood. In this object the party 
succeeded, getting possession of more 
than three hundred oxen; but this was 
effected with very considerable loss, 
owing to a stratagem put in practice by 
Guebra Guro, and about fourteen of his 
best ma: ksmen,who had placed themselves 
in a recumbent position, on the over- 
hanging brow of a rock, which was com- 
pletely inaccessible, whence they picked 
off every man that approached within 
musquet shot. At one time, Mr. Pearce 
was so near to this dangerous position, 
that he could understand every word 
said by Guebra Guro to his companions, 
and he distinctly heard him ordering his 
men not to shoot at either him, (Mr. 
Pearce) or Ayto Tesfos, calling out to 
them at the same time, with a strange 
sort of savage politeness, to keep out of 
the range of his matchlocks, as he was 
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anxious that no harm 
happen to them, adda yenanaly 
kindly by the appellation of « ¢: by 

On Mr, Pearce’s relating this ing; 
to me, I was instantly struck with ; 
ora Ye be ne of the stories as 
in the estament 
of David “ standing on the toe a 
a-far off, and crying to the people od 
Abner, at the mouth of the cave, ¢ ” 
swerest though not Abner?’ and ola 
where the king’s spear is, and the ery; 
of water at his bolster,” The he 
conversant in Scripture, cannot {aij I 
conceive, to remark in the course of this 
narrative, the general resemblance exis, 
ing throughout between th 

- € manners of 
this people and those of the Jews pres 
viously to the reign of Solomon, at which 
period the connections entered into } 
the latter with foreign powers, ad the 
luxuries consequently introduced, seem 
In @ great measure to have altered the 
Jewish character. For my own part, | 
confess, I was so much struck with the 
similarity between the two nations during 
my stay in Abyssinia, that I could not 
help fancying at times that I was dwell. 
ing among the Israelites, and that I had 
fallen back some thousand years upon a 
period when the King himself was a 
shepherd, and the princes of the land 
went out, riding on mules, with spears 
and slings to combat against the Phi. 
listines, 

DOFTER ESTHER. 

Among the persons who visited me most 
frequently at this time, was a learved 
man, looked up to with much respect by 
the country, called Dofter Esther,® who 
not only understood the Geez language, 
and possessed some knowledge of the Ara 
bic, bur, by the assistance of Mr. Pearce, 
had made himself acquainted with the 
Roman characters, He besides evinced, 
on all occasions, an uncommon desire 
for gaining information respecting the 
English, and in return, seemed to take 
great pleasure in answering my enquiries. 
During the whole time that Mr. Bruce 
remained in the country, Dofter Esther 
resided at Gondar, engaged in the put 
suit uf his studies, being intimately ac 
quainted with the former, whom he was 
in the habit of visiting every three of 





* Dofter, or Doughter, in the Abyss 
nian, seems to be the same word as our 
doctor, signifying a person who ded? 


cated his time to learned p 
men wear the habits of priests, but _— 
bind themselves by any vows. I 
aware by what means the word cam 


crept into the language. fout 
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four davs. As he appeared to speak in 
very friendly terms respecting that tra. 
vellet, and to possess a more perfect re- 
collection of the events which occurred at 
that time, than any other of the natives I 
conversed with, [ shall in this place intro- 
duce the information I received from him 
on these subjects; which, in reality, con- 
tains a fair abstract of what is recollected 
in Abyssinia concerning Mr. Bruce. 
He described Mr. Bruce as a noble. 
looking man, and mentioned, that he was 
atly noticed by the king, being one of 
the “ baalomaals,” or “ favourites” about 
the court, like Mr. Pearce at Chelicut: 
he also rode remarkably well, on a black 
horse of his own, and the king sometimes 
lent him one of his stud. The king had 
several horses called “‘ koccob,” or “ star ;” 
one was called “ koccob turinge,” or 
“ star of acitron colour ;” another “ koc- 
cob bulla,” or “ bay star;” and a third 
“koccob ammar,” or * red star;” all of 
which were kept for his own riding ; but 
he had not at any time a body-guard of 
horse so called, There was a corps of 
black horse from Sennaar, the riders of 
which were drest in armour; but these 
were commanded by Idris, a Mussel- 
man, and not by Mr. Bruce, the latter 
having never been actually engaged in 
war, though he was present during one 
battle. Ras Michael was attached to 
him, but seldom gave him any thing. He 
resided partly at Koscam, and occasion- 
ally at a house near Kedus Raphael, 
given him by the Emperor, to which lat- 
ter he seemed much attached, and he 
often visited the Abuna. No “ shummut,” 
or “ district,” was ever viven him; though 
he was said to have frequently asked for 
the government of Ras el Feel; which 
was at one time held by Netcho, and 
subsequently by Ayto Confu. After Ras 
Michael’s disgrace, Mr. Bruce returned 
home by way of Sennaar, _ 
THE TACAZZE. 
After another slight descent, a broad 
expanse of country opened before us, 
and we found ourselves at a short dis- 
tance only from the banks of the Tacazze. 
I immediately ran forward, prompted by 
& sort of natural impulse, till we came to 
the edge of the stream, where, seated on 
the bark, I remained for some time con- 
templating with delight the smooth course 
of the waters gliding beneath. It would 
¢ in Vain for me to attempt a descrip- 
Won of the tumult of ideas which at this 
moment rushed upon my mind, The va- 
rious monuments of antiquity which I 
had seen in Egypt, and a whole chain of 
Classical circumstances connected with 


the history of the Nile were brought to 
my recollection, while the idea that I 
was sitting by a branch of the same 
Stream, though at the distance of eleven 
hundred miles from its junction with the 
sea, added in an extraordinary degree to 
the interest which such feelings inspired, 
THE HIPPOPOTAMUS, 

While my attention was absorbed by 
these reflections, the noise of an hippo. 
potamus rising to the surface, and the c 
of our attendants ** Gomari, Gomari, 
roused me from my meditations, and the 
sight of so rare and stupendous an ani, 
mal gave pretty speedily a new turn to 
my thoughts, The view we obtained of 
this creature was only instantaneous, and 
its action appeared to me at the mo- 
ment greatly to resemble the rolling of a 
grampus in the sea. 

After proceeding a short distance, we 
arrived at one of the most frequented of 
their haunts, where several of these ani- 
mals were observed, when, after partially 
taking off our clothes, we crossed the 
river with our guns, for the porpuse of 
getting a more convenient and secure 
situation to attack them: the eastern 
side, from its being flat and sandy, af. 
fording no advantage of this nature, The 
stream at this time might be about + 
yards across, and, at the ford over whic 
we passed, about three feet deep, flowing 
with a moderate current, like the Thames 
at Richmond, though either side of its 
bed bore evident marks of the tremen- 
dous torrents which pour down in the 
rainy season, At this point the river 
divides the two districts of Avergale and 
Samen; so that the moment we had 
passed over, we might be considered as 
having entered the latter province. 

Havas soon found a place adapted to 
the purpose we had in view, we stationed 
ourselves on a high overhanging rock, 
which commanded the — ts I have be- 
fore mentioned, and had not long re- 
mained in this spot before we discovered 
an hippopotamus, not more than twenty 
yards distant, rising to the surface, At 
first it came up very cunfidently, ee 
its enormous head out of the water, an 
snorting violently in a manner somewhat 
resembling the noise made by @ porpus. 
At this instant three of us discharged our 
guns, the contents of which appeared to 
strike on its forehead ; when it turned its 
head round with an angry scowl, made a 
sudden plunge, and sunk down to the bot- 
tom, uttering a kind of noise between a 
grunt and a roar. - We for some minutes 
entertained very sanguine hopes, that we 
had either killed or seriously — 
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the animal, and momentarily expected 
to see the body float to the surface; but 
we soon discovered, that an hippopota- 
mus is not so easily killed; for, shortly 
afterwards, it again rose up close to the 
same spot with somewhat more caution 
than before, but apparently not much 
concerned at what had happened. Again 
we discharged our pieces, but with as 
little effect as at the first shut; and, 
though some of the party continued on 
their posts constantly firing at every hip- 

opotamus that made its appearance, yet 
ca not sure that we made the slightest 
impression upon a single one of them. 
This can only be attributed to our having 
used leaden balls, which are too soft to 
enter the impenctrable skulls of these 
creatures, as we repeatedly observed the 
balls strike against their heads. Towards 
the laiter part of the day, however, they 
began to come up with extreme wariness, 
merely thrusting their nostrils out of the 


stream, breathing hard and spouting up. 


the water like a fountain, 

I should conceive, that the size of those 
that we saw did not exceed sixteen feet 
in length, and their colour was ofa dusky 
brown like that of the elephant. 

THE RAS, 

The Ras received me on my return 
with great cordiality, and, on the fol- 
lowing day, did me the greatest honour 
which it was in his power to confer, by 
paying me a visit at my own house, I 
was engaged at the moment in finishing 
one of my drawings, when I heard a 
great bustle below, and Mr. Pearce al- 
most at the same instant came running, 
out of breath, to acquaint me that the 
Ras was coming to the house. IJ imme- 
diately went down to receive him, and 
fouind him looking at the European ve- 
getables in the garden, and making many 
inquiries respecting their use. He stood 
supported at this time by Mr. Pearce and 
Ayto Debib, having no one else with 
him except one of his Shangalla slaves, 
who carried his state sword. On seeing 
me he smiled, and, pointing to the cab. 
bages, said, are they good? and, then 
turning round, laid his hand on my shoul- 
der, and walked with me to the house. 
Here he continued for more than an hour, 
looking at some drawings of our build- 
ings, carriages, ships, and other curiosi- 
ties, which [ brought forward to amuse 
him, and, conversing with me in the most 
familiar manner respecting the English 
customs. Mr. Pearce was exceedingly 
delighted at this visit, and I understood 
afterwarcs that it made a great noise 
throughout the country, as, for some years 
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before, he had not paid asi 
pliment to any other yond... ~~ 
high priest and some of his nearer 

tions. Nothing afforded me greater plea, 
sure on this and other OCCASIONS, thay 
my being able to confirm the Accounts 
which Mr. Pearce had before given, re. 
specting the superiority of the English in 
the mechanical arts. The Ras was 

ticularly shrewd in his questions on these 
subjects, and often, when I explained ay 
thing more than usually extraordinary 
turned round to Mr. Pearce, and said, 
“ You used to tell me this before: but { 
did not then know how to believe you.” 

DEPARTURE, 

. During the following day, while pre. 
parations were making for our departure, 
the Ras appeared to be much depressed, 
wished me to keep continually near him, 
and often fixed his eyes upon me with» 
sorrowful expression, repeatedly inguin 
ing, “if I should ever again return to the 
country.” Tv which I answered, with 
some degree of reluctance, thatI be 
lieved, 1 should never again undertake 
the voyage.” I found, that a dream, which 
he had had a few nights before, bad leis 
a strange impression, respecting ine, upon 
his mind. “ He fancied, that he was sit- 
ting on the brow of a hill, and, that he 
saw me, in a plain below, passing along 
and sowing grain with both hands, and 
that the corn sprung up instantaneously 
round me in great profusion ; while, a 
the same instant, be perceived, that his 
lap was full of gold.” It is astonishing 
what an effect trifling circumstances of 


this description produce in a county 


where the minds of the inhabitants are 
deeply tinged with superstition and a lore 
of scriptural lore. cn a 

In the course of the ensuing night, "¢ 
paid our last visit to the Ras: he w% 
much affected, and the parting was pal 
ful on both sides. During the visit, be 
again expressed, in the strongest terms 
his gratitude to our Sovereign, for 
ing the welfare of so remote a county; 
and professed his most anxious to 
encourage, by every means In his power, 
an intercourse with Great Britain; at 
same time, expressing with erg 
rity his fears, that the country con 
commanded might _ Pe able to.supp 
any quantity of valuabie 
sufficient to. recoeapete our —" 
for engaging in so precarious # © 


more especially as the Abyssinians wl 


not much acquainted w! 


transactions, and the unsettle ee 
the provinces prevented the u wbicb 
lation of gold and other articles at 
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brought from the interior, Could 
os mg vane be arranged for ob- 

‘ating these difficulties, he assured me, 
that be would most readily concur in care 
rying it into effect, though, he observed, 
i¢ would. be useless for him to interfere 
with the Mahometans on the coast, so 
long as that power had a naval superi- 
ority in the Red Sea. There was so 
much good sense in these remarks, and 
they so exactly corresponded with my 
own views of the subject, that they did 
not admit of ¥ reply; except the de- 
claration, that 1 wuuld never lose sight 
of the interests of Abyssinia, and that I 
was disposed to think, that his Majesty’s 
ministers would find a pleasure in doing 
their utmost to promote the welfare of 
his country. This and similar conver. 
sation had engaged us from two o'clock, 
A.M. till daylight, when we rose to take 
our leave. The old man, on this occa. 
sion, got up from his couch, and attended 
us to the door of his hall, where he 
stood watching us, with tears running 
down his face, until we were fairly out 
of sight. 

ABYSSINIAN BAPTISM. 

After leaving the Ras at Antalo, we 
proceeded towards Chelicut; and, on our 
arrival at that place; completed the pre- 
parations for our journey to the coast. 
On the following day I attended che bap- 
tism of a Bedowee boy, at that time 
living as servant with Mr. Pearce, whom 
we Lad persuaded to become a convert 
to the Christian faith, not only with the 
view of benefiting the poor boy, but also 
from being desirous, by this last act, of 
making an impression on the minds of 
the Abyssinians favourable to the British 
character. I had previously, by the dis- 
tribution of a few presents, gained the 
sanction of his friends; and the boy him- 
self was delighted with the change, owing 
to the inconveniences to which he had 
been subjected from being a Mussel- 
man. This ceremony took place on 
the Sth, at day-break; an early hour 
being considered as requisite, on account 
of the subsequent celebration of the sa- 
crament of the communion, which can 
only be administered fasting. 

On reaching the church, we found the 
head priest, Abou Barea, with about 
twenty priests of an inferior order, wait- 
ng in a small area about thirty yards 

rom the spot, some of whom were en- 
G’ged in chaunting psalms, while the 
rest were busy in preparing the water 
and making other necessary arrangements 
for the occasion. At sun-rise, every thi 
ng ready, an attendant was sent ro 
Moxtury Mas, No, 271. 
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from the high priest, to point out to each 
person concerned the part which he was 
to take in the ceremony, The officiating 
priest was habiied in white flowing robes, 
with @ tiara, or silver-mounted cap on 
his bead, and he carried a ceuser with 
burning incense in his right hand: a sea 
mapa equal rank, was dressed in simi- 
ar robes, supporting a la iden cro 
while a third held in his coal a ah 
phial, containing a quantity of meiron, 
or consecrated oil, which is furnished to 
the church af Abyssinia by the Patriarch 
of Alexandria, The attendant priests 
stood round, in the form of a semicir 

the boy being placed in the centre, 

our party ranged ia front. After a few 
minutes interval, employed in singing 
psalms, some of the priests took the boy 
and washed him all over very carefully 
in a large bason of water. While this 
was passing, a small font, called me-te~ 
mak (which is always kept outside of the 
Churches, owing to av unbaptized person 
not being permitted to enter the church), 
was placed in the middie of the area, 
filled with water, which the priest con 
secrated by prayer, waving the incense 
repeatedly over it, and dropping into it 
a portion of the meiron in the shape of a, 
cross. The boy was then brought back, 
dripping from head tw foot, and again 
placed naked and upright in the centre; 
and was required to renounce “ the devil 
and all his works,” which was performed, 
by his repeating a given formula four se~ 
parate times, turning each time towards 
a different point of the compass. The 
godfather was then demanded, and, oa 
my being presented, I named the child 
George, in honour of his present Ma» 


jesty, when I was requested to say the 


Belief and the Lord’s Prayer, and to 
make much the same promises as those 
required by our own church, The head 
priest afterwards laid hold of the boys 
dipping his own hand into the water, and 
crossed him over the forehead, pronounce 
ing at the same moment, “ George, L 
baptise thee; in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost.” The whole com- 
pany then knelt down, and joined in re~ 


be was wrapped in a clean white li 
cloth, and placed for a moment 12 & 
aims, price eond one 
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must henceforth consider him verily as 
my son.” The high priest did not take 
any active part in this ceremony, but 
the whole was conducted with great de- 
corum, and a due degree of solemnity. 
The boy afterwards, according to the 
custom of most of the Eastern churches, 
was admitted to partake of the [loly 
Communion. On our return from the 
church, the high priest accompanied us 
home, and continued with us nearly an 
hour. He paid me many compliments 
on what had passed, and declared, that 
*¢ T had done an act which would for 
ever be recorded in their books; as the 
baptism of the boy most clearly proved, 
that the English were not “ Franks” (al- 
luding to the conduct of the Jesuits 
ubout baptism,) but that we adhered to 
‘the pure religion of the Apostles. After 
some conversation of this kind, in which 
he expressed the highest opinion of our 
‘doctrines, he ended, by repeating nearly 
the same words which he had before 
used to the Ras: ** we go on in the dark, 
not knowing what is right or what is 
wrong, but I believe we shall do no good 
until we get a lesson from you;” * and 
now,” he added, rising from his seat, 
at the desire of the Ras, and from the 
friendship I bear you, I have to pray to 
God for your future prosperity :” he then 
recited a long prayer for our safe return, 
to which we with great sincerity answer 
ed, * Amen.” 
THE SACRAMENT, 

The Abyssinians administer the holy 
Sacrament of communion in both kinds, 
with leavened bread always prepared 
fresh for the occasion, and with wine 
made of a red grape, common in some 
parts of the country; while, in others, 
they are obliged to use as a substitute, a 
liquor made of dried grapes squeezed in 
water, After the consecration of the 
bread and wine, just before they are de- 
livered to the people, a bell is rung, and 
‘all those who are present bow themselves 
to the eartli; but this does not appear to 
be done from any idea of the real pre- 
sence, as no such belief was entertained 
by any of those with whom I conversed 
on the subject. Both the administrants 
and communicants always abstain very 
strictly from eating and drinking during 
the whole of the morning previously to 
their partaking of the holy rite, for the 
éasier accomplishment of which, it is ge- 
nerally celebrated at an early hour. The 
marriage of more than one wife was cone 
sidered, formerly, as a disqualification 
from receiving the Sacrament; but, in 
this respect, the church has in some in- 
@tanceg relaxed in its practice, where the 
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wealth and er of the partie: si 
them nibs ty: euhtene The ee 
which the bread and wine is prepared, 
called Tabot, and the Abyssinians attec 
to it a strong degree of rey 
garding it as a kind of sacred « ark,” and 
connecting with it certain traditions re. 
lating to the ‘¢ stealing of the ark of the 
ee “4 Menilek,” which was sup. 
posed to have been lodged in 
at Axum. Pann 

ces ee WIPE, 

aving before noticed the practice 

tying the garments of offenders, I ~ 
here take occasion to mention, that this 
singular custom appears to me to eluci. 
date very clearly a passage in the Old 
Testament, which always struck me be. 
fore as attended with considerable ob. 
scurity. The circumstance I allude 
relates to the story of Potiphar’s wife 
and Joseph, in which it is mentioned, 
that, when she could not prevail upon 
him to comply with her desires, she 
caught him by the garment, and said, 
* Lie with me!” and he left his 
in her hand and fled, and got him oat;” 
and when she accused Joseph to her 
husband, she produced the garment as 
an evidence of his guilt, saying, * The 
Hebrew servant which though hax 
brought unto us, came in unto me te 
mock me: and it came to pass, as | lift. 
ed up my voice and cried, that he lei 
his garment with me and fled oat;” and 
immediately on hearing these words Po 
tiphar’s wrath was kindled,” and Joseph 
was consigned to a prison, Now, it ap- 
pears, upon reading this without exple- 
nation, that Potiphar, who seems to have 
been a good man, acted on this occasion, 
with extreme injustice, as he does not 
seem to have made any enquiry into Jo 
seph’s guilt, but at once, on the asser 
tion of his wife, commits kim to & priso®. 
On the contrary, if the same custom # 
the one which is now geveral in Abyss 
nia, at that time prevailed in Egypt * 
will be seen that Potiphar acted 
according to the established rule 
country, it being always song 
sure proof of guilt, which requires Re 


further evidence to be addaced, if a me, 


after being once laid hold of, runs away 
and leave his garment behind. 

ADOWA. of 
As Adowa may be considereda val 


the coun, 


of it, 
ar 1 pram 


great importance in 
here give a short 
which may be properly ad 
marks respecting its trade. 

The camel of Adowa 1s sinomted a 
on the side, and partly at the ss 
a hill, a circamstance very owe 5: 
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Abyssinia; and the houses, which are all 
of @ conical form, are pretty regularly 
disposed into streets or allies, interspersed 
with wanzy trees and small gardens, some 
of which are cultivated with considerable 
care; the town itself being plentifully 
supplied with water from three streams, 
which take their course through the val. 
ley below. The number of residents in 
this place, may, on a general calculation, 
be estimated at full eight thousand, as I 
reckoned in it more than eight hundred 
habitations, each of which, on a mo- 
derate computation, being supposed to 
contain inmates, would altogether amount 
to a sum probably falling short of the ac. 
tual population. Adowa may be regard- 
ed as the chief mart for commerce on 
the eastern side of the Tacazze, all the 
intercourse between the interior pro- 
vinces and the coast being carried on 
through the merchants residing at that 
place, in consequence of which the Ma- 
homedans there have retained a greater 
degree of importance, than in any other 
= of the empire, the trade, as 1 have 

fore remarked, resting almust entirely 
in their hands, 

The chief production of Adowa con- 
sists in a manufactory of coarse and fine 
cloths, the former being considered un- 
rivalled in any other part of the country, 
and the latter being thought little in- 
ferior to those manufactured at Gondar, 
The quantity of cloth made at Adowa 
occasions a great demand for cotton, a 
considerable portion of which is procured 
from the low countries bordering on the 
Tacazze, and this is considered of a finer 
quality, and consequently more valuable, 
than that brought op from Massowa, 
The latter, notwithstanding, finds a ready 
sale, and, though its importation be ham- 
pered by arbitrary exactions on the road, 
and a heavy duty on its being landed, 
fetches a considerable profit. The other 
mports, which pass through Adowa for 
the Gondar market, are lead, (in small 
q2antities,) block tin, copper, and gold 
foil; small Persian carpets of a shewy 
pattern and of low price, raw silks from 
China, a few velvets, French broad-cloths, 
and different coloured skins from Egypt; 
glass ware and beads, which find their 
way from Venice, and a number of other 
petty articles, which are brought by dif- 
ferent conveyances to Jidda.' 

The exports which are carried down to 
the coast in return, most of which pass 
through the hands of the traders at 
Adowa, consist of ivory, gold, and slaves ; 
® very considerable quantity of the first 
article is procured in the province of 
Walkaye, and io the low country north- 


ward of Shiré, and the sale of it is so 
certain at Massowa, that the price at 
Adowa only differs in the expenses of 
Carriage being deducted. A great part 
of the gold collected in the interive finds 
also its way through Adowa; but this 
commerce is carried on by the traders 
with s0 much secrecy, that it is impos. 
sible to furm any accurate estimate of 
the quantity. The number of slaves 
exported, may be computed annually at 
about a thousand, part of which are sent 
to Massowa, and the rest to the small 
ports northward of that place, whence 
they are privately shipped off by the 
natives, for the purpose of avoiding 
the duties levied by the Nayib, The 
provinces to the south of Adowa chiefly 
abound in cattle and corn, which, to- 

ther with the salt procured on the 

rders, constitute their chief articles of 
barter. There is a manufactory of smal) 
carpets carried on in the province of 
Samen, some of which were shewn to 
me at Adowa, and they really were 
much superior to what might have Leen 
expected, as the production of Abyssi- 
nian workmanship. At Axum, and in 
its neighbourhood, the inhabrtants are 
celebrated for the manner in which they 
prepare skins for making parchment, 
and they likewise particularly excel in 
finishing this article for use. The works 
ing of iron and brass is general through. 
out the country; but the more highly 
finished chains, wrought from the last 
material, are brought into the country 
from the south, and are said to be mas 
nufactured among the Galla, 

STATE OF ABYSSINIA. 

The present state of Abyssmia may 
with justice be compared to that of Enge 
land, previously to the time of Alfred ; 
the government of the country being 
formed on the model of a complete feu- 
dal system. The constant disputes on 
the borders, the dissensions among the 
several chiefs, the usurpation of power 
by a few of the more cousiderable of the 


nobles, the degraded condition of the — 


sovereign, and the frequent incursions of 
a barbarous enemy, too strongly bear out 
the comparison: though I fear that the 
result of the struggle in which Abyssinia 
has for so long a time been engaged, is 
not likely to terminate in so favourable a 
manner as that which ensued in our own 
country, owing to a variety of Causes, 
which it would be here foreign to m 
purpose to enumerate, At this time 
consider Abyssinia as actually divided 
into three distinctly independant states ; 
the separation of which has partly arisen 
from natural causes, and partly from the 
4112 intervention 
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Intervention of barbarous tribes of 
Galla. 

The high range of mountains in Samen, 
extending from Waldabha to the south 
of Lasta, together with the line of the 
Tacazze, which shapes its course north- 
easterly along its base, sufficiently point 
out the boundaries of the two larger di- 
visions of Tigré and Amhara, and when 
we consider in addition to these natural 
obstacles to communication, that the in- 
habitants of both countries speak distinct 
languages, and are so materially differ- 
ent in character, it can only remain 
matter of surprise, that they ever became 
united under one government. In fact, 
the union appears at no period of time 
to have been very cordial ; the conquest 
of one by the other has been frequently 
effected; but the possession of either 
state has been always held by very pre- 
carious tenure; a natural jealousy ex- 
isting between the two classes of natives, 
which renders impracticable all attempt 
at establishing any intimate or permae 
nent connection between them. The 
alliance of Tigré with Amhara, was in- 
deed more uninterrupted while the latter 
held the whole southern range of coun- 
try; but when the irruptions of the Galla 
had weakened it by breaking off the 
provinces of Shoa and Efat, Tigré re- 
gained its independence; and, though it 
has since been nominally held by a 
viceroy, under the orders of the emperor, 
‘yet it has not unfrequently assumed the 
right of nominating that sovereign to his 
crown, 
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[The names of Edward and John Philips 
serve, in this volume, as texts from which 
Ye auiior bas deduced much interesting 
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anecdote and commentary 
many of the chief ie Pl na 
that distinguished one of the wets 
portant epochs of our history, ‘i 
the year 1640, kings and their flatteres 
were the only actors on the theatre of 
society ; and books of history are filled 
with little besides the details of the 
vices, follies, and intrigues of such 
sonages. But, in the su - 
** men, high-minded men.” played Gree 
and Roman parts, which called for intel. 
lectual energy, like their own, justly to 
conceive, and honestly to describe, Hire. 
ling historians bad done their dir 
and so covered the shelves of our libra. 
ries, that it required the lanthorn of 
Diogenes to separate a single trath 
from the mass of misrepresentation and 
falsehood. We were, therefore, much 
gratified to learn, that the eloquent and 
philosophical author of the Life of 
Chaucer, purposed to record his inde 
pendent opinions of those times, His 
work is now before us; and we have 
perused it with satisfaction; not, how. 
ever, without feeling a sentiment of 
regret that Mr. Godwin should have 
made choice of heroes who excite s 
little curiosity, that, when called upon te 
follow the thread of their puny story,we 
abandon with pain other superior com. 
any into which we have, incidentally, 
een introduced. It is light and ror 
without any of its agreeable effects, 
The fault appertains, however, merely to 
the author’s plan ; for, in a general view 
of the work, it is over-balanced by the 
value of his opinions, the justness of 
his reasonings, and the usual elegance of 
his diction, The specimens that follow 
cannot fail to render our readers desirous 
of becoming acquainted with the entire 
work.]} _ 
THE SUBJECTS. _ 
rye two persons whu constitute the 
subject of the presept volume, 
were nephews of Milton, were 
up under his roof, and in some measure 
adopted by him as his sons, Their 
history, therefore, affords us an advane, 
tage in studying his character, which it 
rarely happens for the admirers of & 
great genius or a poet to pOssesss 
majority, perhaps, of such persons hare. 
left no offspring behind them; of, 
did, still their offspring was not ed 
under their own eye, or by their linge 
exertions; or, lastly, granung aa 
these to have happened, pou 
known but little of the result of sv 
education, or the subsequent fo in 
character of the persons $0 hed pot 
their early life. If the Philipses have 
been authors, we should, perhaps, 
remained in utter ignorance their ques. 
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The nephews of Milton were both 
of them authors by profession. They 
appeared before the peblic in this cha- 
racter repeatedly in the course of fifty 
years, and in that time issued from the 
ress more than forty different productions. 
* the age in which they lived they were 
tothe full as well known, and as much 
objects of attention to literary men, as al- 
most ever falls to the lot of authors of a 
subordinate talent. Much light, there- 
fore, may be thrown upon the life of 
Milton, from an examination of the 
transactions and writings of these men. 
Yet by no one of the numerous bio. 
graphers of the poet have they been 
considered with the slightest degree of 
attention. 

THEIR PARENTAGE, | 

The first notice we receive of them, 
accompanied with any degree of detail, 
is in the Life of Milton, written by 
Edward Philips, and prefixed to a tran- 
slation of the Letters of State, composed 
by the great poet, while he filled the 
ofhce of Latin Secretary to the Common- 
wealth, and to Oliver Cromwell. Here 
we are informed that their father, Edward 
Philips, son of Edward Philips, of Shrews- 
bury, “coming up young to town, was 
bred in the Crown-office in the Court of 
Chancery, and at length came to be 
secandary of that office.” Their mother, 
Ann Milton, only sister to the poet, it is 
added, ‘‘ had a considerable dowry given 
her by her father in marriage.” She was 
probably several years older than Milton, 
as it appears that one of her children 
died an infant, when he was in the 17th 
year of his age, 1625. 

_Edward Philips, the father, left behind 
him at his death no other children than 
the two sons above-mentioned, the elder 
born in the- year 1630, and the younger 
in the year following. His widow mar- 
ned, to her second husband, Mr. Thomas 
Agar, the intimate friend of the deceased, 
who was also appointed his successor in 
the reign of king Charles the First, and 
held the office, exclusively of the inter- 
Taption in the time of the Common- 
wealth, for many years. By Mr. Thomas 
Agar,the sister of the had two daugh- 
ters, Mary, who died young, and Ann, 
who was yet living when Edward Philips 
published his Life of Milton in 1694. 

MILTON AND SALMASIUS. 

_ The character of Milton was, by this 
time, sufficiently fixed; and his connec- 
tions were such as to introduce him, soon 
alter the death of the king, into the si- 
tuation of Latin secretary to the govern- 
Went that succeeded. No sooner was 


t 


he placed in this office, than he was 
plied to by those whe were then in 
power, to write—first, a rejoinder to the 
celebrated royalist pamphlet, named 
Eikon Basilike, which he published under 
the utle of Eikonoclastes ; and secondly, 
an answer to the Defensio Regia pre 
Carolo Primo, by Saimasius. 

The latter of these undertakings con. 
stituted a great crisis in the literary cha- 
racter of Milton. Salmasius bad al- 
ready acquired the highest reputation foe 
intellectual powers in general, for critical 
acumen, and sagacity, and for at 
mastery of classical and elegant learning. 
He reigned alone over the learning of 
his times; nor was aman any where to 
be found, hardy enough to cope with 
in any subject he thought proper to treat. 
Among otuer distinctions that attended 
him, the most dazzling was the friend- 
ship of the far-famed Christina queen 
of Sweden, daughter of the illustrious 
Gustaves Adolphus, She invited him to 
her court, and assigned him apartments 
in her palace; and, as from the unac- 
customed severity of the climate, he was, 
during almost the whole of his residence, 
confined to his bed, we are told that the 
queen would sit for hours by his bed- 
side, delighting herself with his conver- 
sation; and, from time to time, making 
up his fire, and doing other necessary 
offices for him, that their interviews might 
be uninterrupted. 

Milton, however, was not appalled by 
the reputation of his antagonist. Another 
obstacle that was thrown in his way, was 
«he prediction of his physicians, that 
from the weak state of his eyes, it was 
almost certain that his sight would be- 
come the sacrifice of his labour. He 
persisted, and in the year 1651, publish- 
ed his well-known Defensio pro Popule 
Anglicano. 

It was in reality necessary to the cha- 
racter of the government which thea 
subsisted, that the proud and taunting 
performance of Salmasius should not go 
without an answer. It was necessary to 
the vindication of that large and respec. 
table part of the people of England, who 
had either been actively concerned in 
bringing Charles to the scaffold, or avow- 
edly approved the deed, that the scurri- 
lous and arrogant invectives of this great 
literary champion should be repelled. 
Latin, at this trme, was the great medium 
of communication between persons of a 
refined education in the different coun- 
tries of Europe, and the principal means 
by which the sentiments, the reasonings, 
and the real tone of the proceedin ee 
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the prevailing party in England, could be 
made known to the continent. 

Never did any book more completely 
fulfil the ends for which it was produced, 
than this work of Milton, It was every 
wheré received on the continent with 
astonishment and applause. The am- 
bassadors of the different governments of 
Europe, at that time resident in London, 

aid visits of compliment to the author. 

t had the honour to be burned by the 
hands of the common hangman at Tou- 
Jouse and at Paris. Lastly, having been 
perused by Christina queen of Sweden, 
she was struck with the eloquence of the 
composition, the strength of the reason- 
ing, and the vigour with which its author 
exposed the futility, the sophistry, and 
contradictions of his antagonist, spoke 
on all occasions warmly in its praise, and 
from that hour withdrew her favour from 
Salmasius. This redoubted champion 
sank under his defeat, withdrew himself 
into obscurity, and soon after died ia 
Holland. 

MILTON ON HIS LOSS OF SIGHT. 

I do not regard my lot either with 
weariness or compunction; I continue 
in the same sentiment, fixed and im- 
moveable; [I do not think my God dis- 
pleased with me, neither is he displeased; 
on the contrary, [ experience and thank- 
fully acknowledge his paternal clemency 
and benignity towards me in every thing 
that is of the greatest moment ; specially 
in ‘this, that, he himself consoling and 
encouraging my spirit, [ acquiesce, with. 
out a murmur, in his sacred dispen- 
sations. It is through his grace that I 
find my friends, even more than before, 
kind and officious towards me; that they 
are my consolers, honourers, visitors, 
assistants. Those who are of the high- 
est consideration in the republic, finding 
that the light of my eyes departed from 
me, not being slothful and inactive, but 
while I was with constancy and reso- 
lution placing myself in the foremost 

st of danger for the defence of sacred 

iberty, do not on their part desert me, 
Nor is it an occasion of anguish to me, 
though you count it miserable, that I am 
fallen in vulgar estimation into the class 
of the blind, the unfortunate, the wretch. 
ed, and the helpless; since my hope is, 
that I am thus brought nearer to the 
mercy and protection of the Universal 
Father. There is a path, asthe Apostle 
teaches me, through weakness to a more 
consummate strength: let me, therefore, 
be helpless, so that in my debility the 
better and immortal vigour of our human 
nature may be more effectually displayed; 
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so that amidst my darkness the light 
the divine countenance may shine forth 
more bright: then shall I be a¢ ) 
helpless, and yet of giant strength; bin 
yet of vision most penetrating; thus 

I be in this helplessness carried oan 
fulness of joy, and in this darkness fh 
rounded with the light of eternal da 
Defensio Secunda. v 

CROMWEL. 

Milton adhered to the protector... 
Cromwel had long, and justly, won for 
himself “ golden opinions from all sory? 
of those men, who placed the welfare of 
their country in a republican government, 
There was something so plain, so rough, 
so frank, so honest in him, that it was 
impossible for a man of an open spir 
to distrust him. His professions for the 
cause of true religion and true libe 
had been ardent; nor had they probably 
been more ardent than sincere, “A 
friend is not to be deserted for 
cause ;” and the man of greatest inte, 
grity, in the pursuit of some momentous 
good, will often stand in need of a liberal 
construction. If Bradshaw and Vane 
had condemned Cromwel in the disso. 
lution of the long parliament, Overton, 
of whom Milton says, that, “through a 
long series of years, from the similitude 
of their studies, and the sweetness of 
this officer’s manners, he had considered 
him as joined to himself in the dearest 
ties of brotherhood, and other men not 
less virtuous than Overton, applauded 
the deed. If then Overton condemned 
the precipitation of these illustrious la 
bourers in the public cause, might not he 
in his turn be also exposed to the charge 
of rashness? ' ‘ 

Milton was strongly impressed with 
the opinion, that, if the public cause was 
to be saved, there was no man more 
eminently fitted than Cromwel for the 
performance of the glorious task. Milton 
thought he saw the express band of 
Providence in the events by which the 
monarchy had been overthrown, and the 
following schpber yr establiched 5 

roceeding in such reasonings, he ¥ 
in Crediinal the instrument of Providence 
for good to a favoured people. Above 
all, he believed that nothing was #0 ™ 
to be deprecated as the restoration 
that government, which, through so many 
sacrifices, by so many labours, length 
such an expence of blood, had at 
been abolished. 


Cromwel’s measures towards foreign 


courts were full of ability aud 
and well calculated to sustain 
racter and political influence 


decision, 
the’ clia- 

of his 
country 
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gountry. His intelligence was amazing ; 
aad it was principally by this means that 
he baffled all the intrigues of the royalists, 
But his internal policy was feeble, va- 
riable, and highly injurious to the temper 
and political courage of his countrymen, 
He was, no doubt, considerably soured 
by the inflexible opposition of the men, 
whom, in his heart, he esteemed the 
most. Whether out of deference to 
the opinion of those who had originally 
raised him to power, or from some re- 
mains of the love of liberty in his own 
breast, he instituted, by the very instru- 
ment that gave himself his office, a me- 
morable equality in the representation 
of his country. But representatives so 
chosen, could never be made subordinate 
to his will, They began with question- 
ing the functions and foundation of bis 
ofice. Cromwel, therefore, never called 
a parliament,but to commit violence upon 
it, to disgrace the name of parliament, 
or to disgrace himself. The whole of 
bis iil-eomened administration, for a term 
of nearly five years, was a series of des- 
picable experiments on the nature of 
government, calculated to bring the very 
names of patriotism and republic into 
contempt. 

Milton felt bitterly his disappointment 
in the man whom he had considered, as 
above all others, qualified to be the 
saviour of Eugland, and the guardian 
Genius of liberty. There was, however, 
ene thing that he feared much more 
than the ephemeron usurpation of Crom. 
wel—the restoration of the Stuart family, 
of Stuart morals, and Stuart policy. 
This sentiment taught him to temporise 
even with the protectorate, Oftlicially 
he had no concern but with the foreign 
politics of Cromwel, and his foreign 
politics he for the most part approved ; 
therefore he did not abdicate his post of 
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THE DEFENSIO SECUNDA. | 

The Defensio Secunda is, beyond com- 
parison, the most admirable of the prose- 
woiks of Milton. It is, in reply, in 
hunting an adversary through all his 
windings, and turning all his seeming 
advantages into weapons for his entire 
discomfiture, that the great mastery of 
® controversialist is shown; and in all 
these qualities Milton was never excelled. 
He also speaks of himself, provoked by 
the savage attacks of his antagonist, in 
the most graceful manner; he convinces 
you that he is one of the greatest and 
most virtuous of mankind, without once 
falling into those littlenesses of vanity, 
which are so apt to break out in a man 


talking advantageously of himself. And, 
finally, the fervor of his patsivtisin raises 
him tu an almost superhuman eloquence, 
and he pours out the dictates of bis 
virtuous anxieties for the public good, 
iN strains, that scarcely any wan can 
listen to, without becoming, fur the time, 
like unto him, 
ARCHBISHOP LaUD, 

The character of the government. of 
Charles the First cannot be fully uader- 
stood without recurring to the proceed. 
ings of his great favourite, Archbishop 
Laud. This man, perhaps, came bebiad 
no one that ever existed, in intolerance, 
and the cruelty which grows out of thac 
spirit. The harsh sentences which were 
pronounced, at bis instigation, in the 
High Commission Court and the Star 
Chamber, were the immediate causes of 
the abolition of those courts, The cha- 
racteristic of these seutences was am 
utter disregard of the situation theie 
unfortunate victims had previously filled 
in society, and in this respect an entire 
levelling of ranks and conditions, 

The first victim of Laud’s severity was 
Dr, Leighton, who had been professor of 
moral philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh, and was father of the arch- 
bishop of that name. Le was brought 
before the Star Chamber for having 
written a book in which the ecclesiastical 
admiuistration was censured; and for 
this offence he was sentenced to be 
twice publicly whipped, to be set twice 
in the pillory, to have his nose slit, and 
his ears cut each time, to be branded ia 
both cheeks, to be imprisoned for life, 
and to pay 10,0001, to the king. All 
this was faithfully executed, (the fine I 
suppose excepted), and he was liberated, 
after eleven years’ confinement, by the 
Long Parliament, in 1640, being thea 
72 years of age. 

William Prynne was a barrister of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and a man universally 
respected for his astonishing learning and 
industry. Being chosen into the Long 
Parliament, he made a memorable speeces 
against the sentence of death.pronounced 
upon Charles the First, which was re- 
garded as a master-piece by the adver- 
saries of that measure. This man pub- 
lished, in 1632, a large volume, entitled 
Histrio- Mastiz, which was taken hold of 
by Laud, in revenge for some writings of 
Prynne against Arminianism, aod some 
professional opposition he had lent against 
the Court of High Commission. In the 
index to this book there was a reference, 
«* Women-actors notorious Whores,” and 
this was charged as a libel on the at 3 
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she having acted in a certain pastoral at 
court, though it was proved that the book 
had been published six weeks befure the 
pastoral was acted. Prynne’s senteuce 
was, to stand twice in the piliory, to 
lose his ears, to be disabled from his 

ion, to be imprisoned for life, and 
to pay 5000I. to the king. 

A memorable day in the life of Arch- 
bishop Laud, was June 14, 1687. On 
that day a joint sentence was pronounced 
by the Star Chamber on three offenders, 
Prynne, though a prisoner, still contrived 
to publish books at which the govern- 
ment took offence. Henry Burton, the 
second of the persons arraigned, was a 
clergyman,and had been successively clerk 
of the closet to Prince Henry, and to 
Charles the First, when Prince of Wales, 
He was brought to trial for two sermons 
he had preached at his own parish-church 
in Friday-street. To these were added, 
De. Bastwick, an eminent physician ; as 
if on purpose to show that no distinction 
in any of the learned professions‘should 
exempt a man from the most rigorous 
weg ee His accusation also was 

r some supposed libel. The answers 
of these gentlemen were refused to be 
admitted, because the counsel assigned, 
alarmed at the arbitrary proceedings of 
the Star Chamber, declined to sanction 
them with their signatures. They were, 
therefore, proceeded against, as having 
confessed; and their sentence was to 
stand in the pillory, to lose their ears, 
to pay a fine of 50001. respectively, and 
to be imprisoned for life. Prynne was 
not excused frum that part of his sen- 
tence which respected his ears,on account 
of what he had before suffered; but the 
executioner was required to do what he 
eeuld, and he was further to be branded 
in the cheeks. Prynne was sent to 
Jersey, Burton to Guernsey, and Bast- 
wick to the Isle of Scilly. 

But the man in all the world, perhaps, 
that Laud hated the most, was Williams, 
Archbishop of York, who had fer four 
years been lord keeper of the great seal 
to king James the First, had attended 
that prince in his last moments, and had 
closed his eyes. The reason of this 
hatred probably was, because Williams 
was the must eminent prelate of his 
time, au able courtier, and the most 
formidable rival Laud could have to en- 
counter. The contest, however, was 
speedily decided in this respect; Charles 
began his reign with the most marked 
favour to Laud, and discountenance to 
Williams; and, had Laud had a particle 
of generosity in bis nature, he would 
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t 
have been moved to » hie haw 
competitor. Williams,on theat ttt 
did not come much behind in didikent 
no doubt had pleasure in annoying be 
rival from his compulsory retreat Por 
this purpose he took hold of some inte, 
vations Laud was eager to introduce 
the charch, and wrote against them, bat 
with great learning and temperance, 
But the paltry arts used by the 

ful churchman to ruin the othe ane 
almost without a parallel jn 1 
From the beginning of the rienwe 
liams was forbidden the court, Tn the 
year 1628 an absurd accusation wy 
brought against him in the Star 
of “revealing the king’s counsels.” and, 
by the arts of his adversary, this quest 
was not decided till 1635, when the 
charge was finally dismissed, Qat of 
this trial Laud conjured up, in the fok 
lowing year, a fresh information, on an 
alleged ground of having “ 

with the witnesses” then produced, 
Though this charge was no better sup. 
ported than the former, the accuser was, 
by his invincible pertinacity, more su 
cessful in obtaining @ sentence; and 
Williams sank under the prosecution, 
without the loss of any portion of his 
popularity and reputation, It was de 
creed against him, that he should paya 
fine of 10,000]. and be suspended from 
his episcupal functions, and imprisoned 
during pleasure. 


The very persons who were employed — 


in sifting out evidence to the 
prosecution, were now commissioned to 
distrain on Williams’s property, and sel 
off his moveables for the payment of his 
fine; and, in the pursuit of this occu 
pation, they met with certain letters ad- 
dressed to the archbishop, in which some 
person was spoken of obscurely by the 
epithets of a little great man, ands 
little urchin. ‘ These names Lavd 

to himself; and upon them a mew acce 
sation was constructed against ‘Wi 
and Osbaldiston, master of Westminster 
schoul, the writer of these letters. 
sentence against Williams wa’ « forthet 
fine of 80001. for receiving libellous let- 
ters; and against Osbaldiston, the head 
of the first seminary for classical oy" 
ing in England, and the schoolmaster 
Cowley, to whom, with filial ee 
he inscribed the first production 
muse, the poem of Pyramus and ag 
that he should pay a fine of bree on 
have his ears nailed to the piliory 

his own school. Osbaldiston, ar 
saved himself by flight; and ty ie 
in his stady, directing that, bishop 
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bishop Laud enquired for him, he should 
be informed he was gone beyond Can- 
terbury.” . pig 
Such was the tenour of the adminis- 
tration of justice under the goverument 
of Charles the First. Is it to be won- 
dered at, that every free spirit through. 
out the realm rose up with indignauon 
just such a mockery of law? Shall 
it be charged as the artifice of a party, 
when the roe Parliament met in 1640, 
and the House of Lords claimed Williams 
as their member; when Osbaldiston came 
forth from his hiding-place in Drury- 
lane; and, by a vote of the House of 
Commons, Leighton was set at liberty; 
aud Prynne, Burton, and Bastwick sent 
for from their remote places of confine- 
ment; that, as these three approached 
London, they were met some miles on 
their way by 5000 persons with branches 
of laurel and bay, their ruvad strewed 
with flowers, and themselves brought 
into the metropolis, amidst shouts of 
joy and exultation, that such merciless 
and insolent tyrauny was at length at 
an end? 
THE COUNTER-REVOLUTION OF ENGLAND, 
On the 29th of May, King Charles 
entered London, and visited the two 
houses of parliament. The attention of 
the legislature was turned, without loss 
of time, to the giving effect to the king’s 
declaratiun at Breda, and it was imme- 
diately voted that seven should be the 
number of the persons actively concera- 
ed in the death of Charles the First, 
against whom the law should be allowed 
to take its course; these seven were then 
named, Harrison, Scot, Lisle, Say, Bark- 
Stead, Holland, and Jones; and a procia- 
mation was issued on the 6th of June, 
summoning the rest, who were therein 
Specified, to surrender to the speaker of 
either house of parliament, or to the lord 
inayor of London, upon pain of being 
excluded out of the general pardon, and 
losing their estates. Twenty persons 
surrendered themselves upon the faith of 
this proclamation. In the course of the 
month of October, three of the persons 
ahove excepted, Harrison, Scot, and 
Jones, (the others having escaped,) were 
brought to trial and executed. Tosupply, 
as it seemed, the place of those who fled, 
Capital punishment was also inflicted on 
Carew, Clement, and Scroop, regicides; 
as well as on Axcel, who commauded the 
guard at the High Court of Justice that 
tried the king; Hacker, who was em- 
ployed in the same manner at the exe- 
Cuuion ; Coke, who pleaded the cause 
against him; and [ugh Peters, who, by 
Montury Mac, No, 271. 
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his sermons, had perbaps contributed to 
the catastrophe. The most memorable 
circumstances attending this event were, 
first, the undaunted courage with which 
the sufferers met their fate, feeling that 
they were martyrs of a public principle, 
and that they died for an action in which 
they had strictly conformed themselves 
to the dictates of their consciences; and, 
secondly, the peculiar rigour with which 
the sentence of the law, in all its most 
revolting particulars, was put in force 
against them, 

But this bloody scene, did not. satisfy 
the resentments: of the partisans of the 
royal cause. Great changes took placd 
between the issuing the Ting’s procia- 
mation for the surrender of the regicides, 
and the final passing of the act of in- 
demnity, Every thing that respected it 
was in a perpetual state of fluctuation, 
The Earl of Bristol, late Lord Digby 
moved, that no one should be admitt 
to the benefit of the pardon, who had in 
any wise contributed to the late king’s 
death. This, as Hume observes, was 
“so wide an exception, that every one 
who had ever served the parliament, 
either in a cisil or military capacity, 
night be deemed to be comprehended in 
it.” At length, forty-two of the king's 
judges (including the twenty who had 
surrendered) were given up to the course 
of the law, with a proviso in favour of 
those who had surrendered, that, if they 
were condemned, they should not be 
executed without the special direction 
of the king and parliament: six others 
were rendered liable to such pains, 
penalties, and forfeitures, as should be 
inflicted upon them, not extending to 
life; and twenty or thirty more, “ active 
instruments in the late usurpations,” with 
Vane and Lambert at their head, were 
reserved for such penalties as should by 
parliament be thereafter declared, A 
clause was also inserted, excepting the 
estates of Oliver Cromwel, and twenty- 
four more persons, judges of Charies the 
First, who had died in the iaterval, from 
the benefit of this law. 

JUDGES. 

Nothing can be more odious toa lu 
beral mind than the practice which un- 
happily takes place, in some degree, in 


all courts of justice, of measuring the . 


words of the persons arraigned before 
them, and requiring them to speak in 
what. is called, “the, manner befitting 
their unhappy situation.” The insolence 
of the judges, the delight they apparent- 


ly feel in interrupting, in checking, ia 
rebuking, and trampling upon the pris 
al soners 
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soners brought before them, which we 
more or less perceive in the reading of 
all trials, certainly conducés to none of 
the ends of justice. ‘They expect to be 
emphatically thanked for their gene- 
tosity, if they practice any degree of 
decency towards the man whose cause 
they are appointed to hear, and if they 
consent to put him to death with any 
sort of gentility. They look for a cant- 
ing and hypocritical profession of offence 
and of sorrow, and hold out a lure, often 
a fallacious one, that such professions 
shall be considered in mitigation of 
punishment. They are more anxious to 
degrade and to dishonour, than to iuflict 
the censure of the law. If a man fairly 
asserts his own conception of his case, 
and refuses to acknowledge offence, 
where, whatever may be the judgment 
of the ministers of the law, he finds 
hone, this is treated as a heinous aggra- 
vation of his legal guilt; and many a 
one has paid the forfeit of his tife, mere- 
_ Jy because he has spoken upon his trial 
that firm language which is calculated 
to honour his memory to the latest 
posterity. 

The very reverse of this ought to be 
the case. It is a maxim of equity in 
the most ordinary walks of life, that 
losers have a privilege to talk. Itisa 
very small boon that is granted me, if, 
when Iam ready to abide all that you 
can inflict upon me, I be permitted 
quietly and without interruption to ex. 
press my own sense of my Own action. 
Nothing can be moie iniquitous, than to 
take any thing I shall there say, into the 
consideration of what punishment I shall 
sustain, I am tried for a certain imputed 
offence; that offence is, or ought to be, 
contained precisely in my indictment; 
and you have no more right to punish me 
for any thing I have done since the time 
to which the indictment refers, than for 
the assassination of Servius Tullius, king 
of Rome. What I require is, as one of 
our poets expresses it, that I may 


“have room 
To entertain my fate,and die with decency.” 


And what f would say is, If I am to die, 
allow me to act the last scene of my life 
with honour; and, if I am to live, do not 
require me to purchase a few added years 
of infirm and declining life with the words 
or the gestures of a poltroon. 





BARBARITY OF THE ROYALISTS. 
On the SOth of January another kind 
of extraordinary spectacle was exhibited. 
The bodies of Cromwel, Bradshaw, Ire. 
ton,and Pride,were dug from their graves, 
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conveyed to Tyburn, and 
upon a _— A revenge te a 
paint of view, only serves to ola ae 
impotent malignity of those who dine, 
éd the svene. In another int of »; 
however, it is a disgrace to teers a, 
itself. Those, in the mean ‘alain 
were anxious that the’ sentence’ 
nounced on Harrison should be os 
mM its most literal form, an ; 
“entrails should be taken hoon 
body, and, he living, should be 
before his eyes,” might, with the most 
perfect consistency, give order 
bodies of those enemies, at the very 
sound of whose mighty names they had 
a little before trembled; that the las 
infirmity of our mortal nature, the ton 
ruption through which it is doomed to 
pass to its kindred earth, should be pub. 
/licly exhibited, to the indignation and 
horror of every mind in which one 
spark of human feeling still continued 
to exist. 

This detestable execution was 
ed in virtue of the act of attainder passed 
against these four offenders. But the 
government was not contented to stop at 
this point. It was held necessary tha 
Westminster Abbey should be purged of 
the relics of all who had been connected 
with the usurpation, Accordingly, the 
body of Blake, whese character for inte- 
grity, and a truly patriotic spirit, is w- 
questionably one of the. most unstained 
in our annals; of Pyrn, the great fellov- 
labourer of the immortal Hampden, and 
who, like Hampden, died at an 
period in the civil war; of the mother 
Cromwel, who had alwgys showa herself 
adverse to his elevation ; of the amiable 
Lady Claypole, his daughter; of May, 
the historiographer of the parliament; 
of Twiss, the prolocutor of the 
of divines ; aud above ten more, were dug 
out of their graves, and ha 
Into one common pit. 

In the,spring a 1662, three of the 
fugitive regicides, Barkstead, » and 
Corbet, were seized in Holland ) Si 
George Downing, the English aed 
to the States General, This man the 
formerly served the Protector and ud 
Commonwealth in the same station, " 
had even once heen chaplain to. Okey 
regiment. He applied to the soe 
vernment for a warrant to arrest 
It had been usual for the States t = 
such warrents; but they had ie aoe 


careful secretly to advertise 
against whom they were given, tna 


ight have time to escape. 
prnasition was eluded by the viginos 
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sepatch of Downing. It is to be 
on ae the honour of human nature, 
that bis orders were extremely precise 
and emphatical, the better to enable us 
to account for so infamous a diligence, 
The persons of these three men were 
identified at the bar of the King’s Bench 
on the 16th of April; and without further 
ceremony they were executed on the 
19th, in the same manner that had been 
practised on their fellows in the year of 
the Restoration, r 

‘ §PR HENRY VANE. 

The death of Sir Henry Vane is one 
of the noblest examples of unatfected 
self-possession upon the records of history. 
To one of his friends he remarked, that 
* God had led him through three stages, 
his arraignment, his triai, and his ser- 
tence; and was now leading him to the 
fourth, his execution, which was far easier 
and pleasanter to him than any of the 
other three.” To another, who per- 
suaded him to make some submission to 
the king, and endeavour the obtaining 
his life, he said, ‘If the king does not 
think himself more concerned for his 
honour and word than I am for my life, 
I am willing they should take it.” 

He thanked “ God, who had given him 
courage to meet his death without fear, 
As for that glorious cause,” said he, 
“in which so many righteous souls have 
lost their lives, and so many have been 
engaged by my countenance and en- 
couragement, shall I now give it up, and 
so declare them ail rebels and murderers? 
No, I will never do it: that precious 
blood shall never lie at my door, I 
would suffer ten thousand deaths, rather 
than defile my conscience, the chastity 
and purity of which I value beyond all 
the world. I would not, for ten thousand 
lives, part with the peace and satis 
faction which I have in my own heart, 
and the assurance I feel, although I 
see it nat, that this cause will speedily 
prevail,” * 

Sie Henry Vane was beheaded on 
Tower Hill three days after his sentence. 
So fearful were the government lest his 
couragedus endurance should make an 
impression on the by-standers, that they 
Placed trumpeters on the scaffold, who, 
when he spoke of the injustice of his 
Judges, “ were ordered to sound or murre 
in his face, with a contemptible noise, to 
hinder bis being heard.”= The lieutenant 
of the Tower then endeavoured to 
snatch the notes from his hand, which 
bir Henry preyented, by tearing them to 
pieces. * In the midst of all this disorder, 
thiswas exceedingly remarkable, - the 


appeared with, How cheerful he is! 
said some, He does not look like a dying 
man ! said others,” 

_ PARADISE Lost, 

Paradise Lost was published in the 
= 1667. By rag ey sae it rose te 
reputation m the lit w 
from which it is destined ve ame 
period to decline, it is not now posable 
minutely to ascertain. There is no reason, 
however, to suppose that it ever passed 
through an ordeal of obscurity. We know 
that thirteen hundred copies of the work 
were sold in twe years from the date of 

the contract, by which Milton dis 

of the copy-right to the bookseller, The 
second edition, which was brought out 
under the superintendence and correction 
of the author, in 1674, is ushered in by 
two copies of verses, the first in English 
by Andrew Marvel, and the second in 
Latin by Samuel Barrow, physician to 
the army under General Monk, and whu 
had been actively concerned in bringing 
about the restoration; in the latter of 
which the poem is expressly placed 
“above all Greek, above all Roman 
fame.” Dryden, the poet-laureat, and 
the most writer of vetses in 
that period, had, with the author’s per- 
mission, turned Milton’s story into an 
opera, entitled the State of Innocence, 
which was also published in 1674. In 
the preface to this performance, Dryden 
observes, “ What I have here borrowed 
will be so easily discerned from my mean 
productions, I shall not need to 
point the reader to the places—the or» 
ginal being undoubtedly one of the 
greatest, most noble, and sublime poems, 
which either this age or nation has pro- 
duced.” Milton died in the same year 
in which the second edition of Paradise 
Lost was published. 

DR. JONNSON. 

Dr. Johnson speaks of the “ only 
genuine product,” proceeding from the 
pupils of Milton, as being **a small 
History of Poetry, written in Latin by 
his nephew.” It has been observed, 
that of the Theatrum Poetarum only the 
two first words of the title are in Latin, 
and the whole book is in English. This 
is an additional illustration of Dr, John- 
son’é confident way of talking in the 
midst of the deepest ignorance. Mr. 
Todd, however, in the abendance of bis 
candour, remarks, that Johnson may 
perhaps be considered as referring in 
what he says on the subject to Edward 
Philips’s Enumeratio Poctarwn, appeud- 
ed to Buchlerus, which isin Lata, If 
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cannot imitate this candour. It is ex- 
tremely improbable that Johnson, who 
evidently knew nothing of what he was 
talking about, should ever have met with 
this scarce volume of Buchlerus, and 
still more so, that he should have re- 
marked the modest, and in that sense 
obscure, treatise printed at the end, and 
its author. Whereas, we know that he’ 
had Jacob and Cibber lying by his side 


when he wrote his. Lives of the Poets, 


and that the name of Philips’s Theatrum 
Poeturum must repeatedly have struck 
him. . 

CHARLES THE SECOND. 

The reign of Charles the Second is 
certainly the most infaméus in the British 
annals, © Its character was begun by Cla- 
rendon, dark and bigoted, endowed with 
the spirit of a high priest; and, which is 
perhaps singular, indifferent at the same 
time even to plausibility in his means, 
and to every sentiment of honour and 
fidelity in the engagements to which he 
pledged himself and his master. He con- 
sidered it as the great object of his ad- 
ministration to cut off the possibility of a 
second rebellion; and so narrow were his 
views, that he judged the persecuting and 
trampling upon a hostile party, to be the 
surest way to deprive it of its courage 
and its sting.’ Meanwhile, such was the 


fate of Clarendon, that the inflexible 


gravity of his manner, and the measured 
prolixity. of his discourse, when contrast- 
ed with the versatile inconsistencies of 
the “skipping, dancing, worthless tribe,” 


‘by which his master was constantly sur- 
rounded, served him for character, and 


have handed bim down in the un- 


considered verdict of vulgar fame, as 


one in the band of England's noblest 
patriots. 

The second feature of Charles’s reign, 
and a viler can scarcely be conceived, 
was the selling himself, for a wretched 
re to perform all the pleasure of 

uis the Fourteenth. The first fraits of 
this engagement was the war commenced 
in 1672, for the destruction of the inde- 
pendence of Holland, for offering all the 
resources of that celebrated republic as 


A sacrifice at the shrine of Gallic am- 


bition. 
+ . DEATH OF CHARLES IT. 

Charles the Second died on the 6th of 
February, 1685. These may indeed be 
emphatically said to be “ the times that 
tried men’s souls.” It was a fearful stand 
that had been made by the friends of 
English liberty and Protestant religion in 
the affair of the bill of exclusion. If 
they succeeded, they might comfort them- 


precautions they had warded off i 
lable perils and calamities from the; 
country. But they were Coins 
every step with the perils of treason; ~ 
if they failed, might expect chewwions 
and most sanguinary retaliation, Greatly 
is it to be regretted, that -so Many of 
the persons engaged in this > 


selves with the reflection, that by time 
Wealex, 


~cause should have been influenced by 


narrow and private moti 

have adopted the “worst re oar 
above all, should have stained their > 
mories by a connexion with, not tO saya 
subornatiun of, the wretched Oates and 
his brother witnesses. The scene ended 
however, for the time, in their 
discomfiture. The reign of Charles the 
Second knew no more parliaments afer 
the disinissal of the Oxford parliament in 
1681; vengeance, shameless and unre 
lenting, was exercised on the opposers of 
the court; and, to close the whole; James 
Duke of York, whom they had beens 
anxious to exclude, and whose future 
authority Charles had consented to fetter 
with limitations, ascended the throne, 
armed with the -full and >anqualified 
powers which an English king, by fair 
means or otherwise, could exercise, 

- Those who had been bitherto thought 
to nourish a wise and provident love for 
their country, had but three’ modes of 
proceeding out of which they were re. 
duced to chase. They might’ acquiesce 
silently, in hopes of better times; they 
might engage in secret cabals, aud en- 
deavour to hold their friends and allies 


together against the first favourable op- 


portunity that should occur; or, resign 
ing all hopes of hereafter asserting the 
‘Dest interests of England, they might seek 
to make the best bargain for themselves 
with the party im power. 
_ TRANSLATION. caine 

Translation, however, oug 
sidered in a very differentlight by scholars 
and men¥to whom literature # 
chosen occupation, than that im 
it is thus regarded by persons to whom 
books are an amusement, gr an em 
piece of furniture only. T 


ransiation is 
the parent, or, more accurately speaking, 


the nurse, of all modern languages fv 
whose fostering breast = er 
soundness, the vigour, @ the ht seb 


that render them at once the delight by 
the accomplished ministess, of to 
whom they are spoken or worn “ 
translation we are indebted 

what is most excellent 
our vernacular speech; 


considered in this, pout of id 
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fandamental branch of true learning. 
Chaucer, Lydgate, Skelton, and Surry, 
the fathers of our literature, were aii 
eminent translators; and it is to our 
version of the Bible that we are, above 
all things, indebted for the sober, majestic, 
and copious flow of our English tongue. 

Translation, merely as translation, 
would form no branch of reading to a 
scholar, merely in as far as he was a 
scholar; but, considered as the faithful 
repository of the history of a language, 
it is of inexpressible importance.— 
Translation in itself is a dim and obscure 
medium, through which we become feebly 
acquainted with the merits of an original 
work, No man, therefore, would almost 
deign to luok upon a translation, except 
so far as he had no other way iw which 
to obtain a knowledge of the original it 
pretends to represent. This character 
may be considered as applicable to all 
translations at the time they are pre- 
seated to the world. But an obsolete 
trauslation is a very different thing: it 
isan object avoided by the ‘fop and the 
fine lady; but it is precious to the man 
of taste, the man of feeling, and the 
philosopher. In the old English Homer, 
fur example, I have some pleasure, in-ase 
much as [ find Homer himself there; but 
I have also an inestimable pleasure added 
to this, while I remark, and feel in my 
inmost heart, the venerable and illus- 
trious garb in which he is thus brouglit 
before me. This further pleasure I have, 
which I could not find even in the ori- 
ginal itself, 

REFINfMENT OF OUR LANGUAGE. 

Dr. Johason has observed, that, 
“ before the time of Dryden, we had no 
poetical diction, no system of words re- 
fined from the grossness of ordinary use. 
Those happy combinations of words 
which distinguish poetry from prose had 
been rarely attempted; we had few ele- 
gances or flowers of speech; tlie roses 
bad not yet been plucked from the 
bramble.” There is considerable truth 
inthis, Enviable calamity of our an- 
cestors! They were reduced to the using 
the language of real nature and real 
passion, even in their happiest flights of 
Originality and invention. They never 
dreamed,—yuod, easy souls! that there 
were “happy combinations of words 
distinguishing poetry from prose.” The 
men they introduced in their poems 
spoke the language of living men, and 
their descriptions of things were painted 
at first hand from the scenes themselves. 
Shakespear was not afraid to make Hot- 
spur talk of being “ nettled and stung 


with pismires;” and Macduff groan over 
the calamity, that the “ helt kite” Mac. 
beth had carried away “all his pretty 
chickens and their dam, at one fell 
swoop.” But we are better taught: we 
venture on nothing of this; we practice 
the decorums; and, whether we grieve or 
exult, we do all according to the strictest 
rules of Bossu. We keep the line of 
those ** poetical combinations of words,” 
in which the prose affairs uf life were 
never expressed, and the real passions of 
the human heart never conveyed them- 
selves. We are trained in the lessons of 
& rigvrous master, and do not venture to 
louk at either man or nature, but through 
the “spectacles of books.” Thus all 
modern poetry is nothing but the old, 
genuine poetry, new vamped, and deli- 
vered to us at second, or at twentieth, 
hand; the fresh breeze of heaven tainted 
with the anwhvlesome air of the schvols, 
and the lively hues of reality tarnished 
and extinct. 
THE STUARTS. ; 

The time was. now come when the 
disastrous reign of the Stuarts was b 
to its close. The most resplendent period 
of the English nation was that at which 
this family came out from the remoter 
notth, to occupy the throne of these 
kingdoms. Great were we, at that tine, 
in arts and arms, Never did genius and 
invention, all that is profound in research, 
or rich and commanding in language, or 
capacious and magnificent in puetry, so 
much abound among us. This was the 
age of grave and honourable manners, 
and of real politicians and statesmen. 
We could then boast of a Raleigh and a 
Bacon, of Coke, of Greville, of Selden, 
of Sackville, of Shakespear, of Jonson, 
of Fletcher, of Drayton, and many more 
examples of what Englishmen were, and 
hostages and assurances, i appearance, 
of what they would be. But it pleased 
heaven to give a different event: the 
island was successively plagued with a 
sceptred pedant in the first place, a 
wretch of coward heart and groveling 
dispositions, inspiring no man with awe, 
and cherishing no man with willingness, 
but such as were only distinguished by 
personal beauty, presumptuous aims, and 
insolent manners. Then came a sober, 
cold-blooded, . ungracious successor, a 
lover of despotism, as his father was, and 
of a saturnine temper to render the pro- 

nsity more formidable in his breast. 
His sons have been sufficiently described; 
the elder remorseless, with an impudence 


of igacy political and personal, un- 
crn modern times; and the youngets 
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still less human in his dispositions, with, 
superadded to this, a fixed resolution to 
impose upon his country an unmitigated 
slavery, both civil and religious. 

DENNIS, 

A still more decisive testimony to the 
reputation of Milton, is in the appear- 
ance of a book, by John Dennis, in the 
year 1696, entitled, “* Letters on Milton 
and Cengteve.” This man bore the ap- 
pellation of Dennis the critic, at a time 
when, from the novelty of this species of 
war against originality and genius, a 
critic was held to be something; and bis 
credit with the public in his day, was at 
Jeast as great as that of Rymer, the for- 
midable champion who had threatened 
destruction to the Paradise Lost, in 1677. 
Dennis, born in 1657, began his career 
as a gentleman who had ‘spent his pa- 
ternal inheritance in travelling, and other 
methods for improving his mind; and, on 
his return to his native country, was re- 
ceived into great familiarity with Dryden 
and other eminent wits of the age. Ina 
more advanced period he fell under the 
lash of Pope: he lived to great poverty 
and extreme old age, and, which was most 
of all injurious to him, he became by 
degrees so irascible and abusive, that it 
wus impossible for any man to contitive 
his friend. But we are here to consider 
him as he was in his best days, when 
Dryden paid him court, Wycherly treated 
him as an equal, and Congreve addressed 
to him as a private letter his admirable 
“ Discourse on Humoor in Comedy,” 
written in the same year as Love for 
Love, and only inferior im genius and 
discrimination to that exquisite pro- 
duction. , 
re | 


THE JOURNAL 
OF A MISSION TO 
THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA, 
In the Year 1805. 
By MUNGO PARK, 
TOGETHER WITH 
@ther Documents, SGfiicial and Private, 
Relating to the same Mission. 
TO WHICH 18 PREFIXED 
An Account of the Life of Mr. Park. 
Vol. Il, 4tu. il. 114s. 6d. 











[This volume concludes the history of the 
enterprizes of Park, in the laudable at- 
tempts which have been made for some 
years past to explore the interior regions 
of Afnea. It also gives an account of 
his life, and of all the circamstanees that 


Mungo Park’s Mission to the Interior'of Africa, 


o¢ IM Tegard t6 by 
— work, and possesses Peculiar claims 4 
extensive patro in being 
for the benefit of his wi Publi 
dren.]} whois... and chi 
HIS LIFE, 


UNGO PARK was 
VA 10th of September, reek 
shiels, a farm occupied by his father, um 
der the Duke of Buccleugh, on the banks 
of the Yarrow, not far from the town of 
Selkirk. His father, who bore the same 
name, was a respectable yeoman of Fy. 
trick Forest. His mother, who is stl 
living, is the daughter of the late Mr 
Jobn Hislop, of Tennis, a few miles 
up on the same river. The subject of 
this Memoir was the seventh chjld, and 
third son of the family, which consisted 
of thirteen children, eight of whom ats 
tained to years of maturity. 


It was the original intention of 


Park’s father to educate him for the 
Scottish church, for which he 
to be well fitted, by his studious habit 
and the serious turn of his minds but, 
his son having made choice of. the me 
dical profession, he was readily induced 
to acquiesce. In consequence of this 
determination, Mungo Park was bound 
apprentice at the age of fifteen, to Mn 
Thomas Anderson, a respectable surgeot 
in Selkirk, with whom he resided three 
years; continuing, at the same time, t 
pursue his classical studies, and to a 
tend occasionally at the grammar-schook 
In the year 1789, he quitted Mr, Ander 
son, aid removed to the University of 
Edinburgh, where he persued the coune 
which is common to medical students, 
and attended the usual Lectures during 
three sudcessive sessions. 

In consequence of an 4 
which Mungo Park had obtained ass" 
geon in the East India Company's sere 
vice, by the interest of Sir Joseph Banks, 
he sailed for the East Indies, 10 the Wore 
cester, in the month of February, 1792; 
and; having made a voyage to Benenelen, 
in the island of Sumatra, returned to Bage 
land in the following year. Nothing 0 
terial occurred nian voyage: but 
avaited bimself of all the oP 
which it affurded, to obtain anne 
in his favourite scientific pursuits, : 
appears to have made many in Bo 
and collected many $ goveral of 
teny and prapeirrti mc 
these were the subjects 
tion made by him to the Linnean S 
ciety, which was afterwards publubed 


in their printed Transactions ‘Gome 
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Some years prior to this period, a few 
distinguished individuals, induced by a 
very hberal spirit of curiosity, had formed 
themselves into an Association for pro- 
moting discoveries in the Interior of 
Africa, and were now prosecuting their 
researches with great activity and suc. 
cess. In the course of a few years they 
had investigated, and placed in a clearer 
point of view than had hitherto been 
done by geographers, some of the lead- 
ing facts relative to the Northern part 
of that Continent; the characteristic dif. 
ferences of the principal tribes, their 
commercial relations, the routes of the 
great caravans, the general diffusion of 
the Mahomedan religion, and the con- 
sequent prevalence of the Arabic lan- 
guage throughout a considerable part of 
that vast continent. With the assistance 
of their distinguished associate, Major 
Rennell, they were now proceeding to 
trace the principal geographical outlines of 
Northern Africa; and were endeavouring 
to ascertain the course of the great in- 
land river Joliba or Niger, and to ob- 
tain some authentic information concern- 
ing Tombuctoo, a principal city of the 
interior, and one of the great marts of 
African commerce. 

In the course of these enquirles, the 
Association, since their first establish- 
ment in 1788, had employed several per- 
sons, well qualified for such undertakings, 
upon missions into various parts of the 
African Continent. Several of these 
were known to have perished, either as 
victims of the climate, or in contests 
with the natives; and intelligence had 
lately been received of the death of 
Major Houghton, who had been sent out 
to explore the course of the Niger, and 
to penetrate, if possible, to Tambuctoo 
and Houssa. The Association appear to 
have found considerable difficulty im-sup- 
plying Major Houghton’s place; and had 
made known their readiness to give a 
liberal compensation to any person, com- 
petently qualified, whe might be willing 
to proceed on this important and ardu- 
ous mission. 

The attention of Park was naturally 
drawn to this subject, in consequence of 
his connection with Sir Joseph Banks, 
who had received him with great kind- 
hess and cordiality on his return from 
the East Indies, and with whom he was 
how in habits of frequent intercourse. 
Sir Joseph Banks was one of the most 
Active and leading members of the Afri- 
can Association, and, with his accustomed 

for the promotion of scientific dis- 
Sovery, was earvest in his endeavours to 
4 


find out a proper person to undertake 
the mission in search of the Niger. 


There was nothing in Park's 


studies which had particularly lead him to- 
wards geographical pursuits; but he had 
a general passion for travelling; he was 
in the full vigour of life; his constitation 
had heen in some degree inured to hot 
climates ; he saw the opportunities which 
& new country would afford of indulging 
bis taste for Natural History: nor was 
he insensible to the distinction which 
was likely to result from any great dis- 
coveries in African geography, These 
considerations determined him, Having 
fully ar himself as to what was 
expected by the Association, he eager! 
offered himself for the service ; and, after 
some previous enquiry into his qualifica- 
tions, the offer was readily accepted. 

Between the time of Park’s return 
from India in 1798, and his departure to 
Africa, an interval elapsed of about two 
years, During the whole of this period, 
ao the exception of a short visit to 

tland in 1794), he appears to have 
resided in London or its neighbourhood ; 
being engaged partly in his favourite 
studies, or in literary or scientific so- 
ciety ; but principally in acquiring the 
knowledge and making the preparations, 
which were requisite for his great un- 
dertaking. 

Having received his final instructions 
from the African Association, he set sail 
from Portsmouth on the 2¢d of May, 
1795, on board the Endeavour, an Afrie 
can trader, bound for the Gambia, where 
he arrived on the 21st of the foilowing 
month, It is not the intention of this 
narrative to follow him through the de- 
tails of this journey, a full account of 
which was afterwards published by Park, 
and is familiar to every reader. 

After his return from Africa, Park re- 
mained for a considerable time station. 
ary in London, and was diligently em- 
ployed in arranging the materials for his 
intended publication, He had frequent 
occasion, also, to communicate on the 
subject of his discoveries with the mem- 
bers of the Aftican Association, espe. 
cially with Major Reanell and Mr, Fal- 
wards, whilst they were engaged in 
preparing the two Memoirs before al- 
luded to. With Mr. Edwards, in par- 
ticular, he seems to have lived on terms 
of great friendship, and to have occa- 
sionally paid him visits’ at his country 
residence near Southampton. 

Among the great variety of facts con-, 
cerning the Interior of Africa not before 
known, of at least not ascertained, ae 
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the labours of Park have placed beyond 
all doubt, the most interesting unquesti- 
onably are, those which relate to the 
existence of the great inland river, the 
Niger, as a distinct and separate stream, 
and its course from west to east ; afford. 
ing a remarkable confirmation of what 
had been stated concerning this river by 
Herodotus and the ancient writers ; but, 
which was afterwards controverted by 
the geographers of the middle ages, who 
asserted (what, independently of direct 
evidence, seemed more probable) that 
the course of the river was from east 
to west. 

In addition to the discoveries relative 
to the physical state of Africa, others 
were made by Park scarcely less impor- 
tant, in what may be termed its moral 
geography; namely, the kind and amie 
able dispositions of the Negro inhabitants 
of the Interior, as contrasted with the 
jotolerance and brutal ferocity of the 
moors; the existence of great and popu- 
lous cities in the heart of Africa; and 
the higher state of improvement and 
superior civilization of the inhabitants of 
the interior, on a comparison with the 
inhabitants of the countries adjoining to 
the coast. 

Alter the publication of his Travels, 
Park began to think of settling himself 
in life. During his last residence in 
Scotland, in the susnmer and autumn of 
1798, he had formed a matrimonial en- 

agement with the eldest daughter of 

r. Anderson, of Selkirk, with whom 
he had served his apprenticeship. He 
returned, therefore, to Scotland, in the 
summer of 1799, and was married on 
the 2d of August in that year. This 
union, which connected him still more 
closely with a family with which he had 
long lived in friendship, contributed in a 
high degree to his future comfort and 
happiness. 

Soon after the signature of the pre- 
liminary articles of peace with France, 
in October, 1801, he received a letter 
from Sir Joseph Banks, acquainting him, 
** that, In consequence of the peace, the 
Association would certainly revive their 
project of sending a mission to Africa; 
mm order to penetrate to, and navigate, 
the Niger; and he added, that, in case 
government should enter into the plan, 
Park would certainly be recommended 
as the person proper to be employed for 
carrying it into execution.” But the busi- 
ness remained for a considerable time in 
suspence; nor did any specific proposal 
follow this communication, till the au- 
tumn of the year 1803 ; when he received 
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a letter, addressed to him from the office 


of the Colonial Secreta , 
siring his attendance mithou del . 


his arrival in London, he h 
view with the present Earl of Boel 
bamshire, then Lord Hobart and Se 
cretary of State for the Colonial 
ment, who acquainted him with the 
nature of an expedition to Africa, which 
was about to take place, and in which 
it was proposed, that Park should beara 
principal part. To this offer he declined 
giving an immediate answer, : 
a short time to deliberate and omiak 
with his friends. He returned home for 
this purpose about ten days afterwards, 

On his return to Scotland, he 
consulted a few of his friends; but, in 
his own mind, the point was al 
decided. From the time of his intervier 
with Lord Hobart, his determination was 
in fact taken. Fis imagination had bees 
indulging itself for some years past upon 
the visions of discoveries which he wa 
destined to make in the interior of Af 
rica; and the object of his ambition was 
now within bis grasp. He hastily aa. 
nounced to Lord Hobart his ee 
of the proposal ; employed a few days in 
settling his affairs and taking leave of bis 
friends; and left Scotland in December, 
1803, with the confident expectation of 
embarking in a very short time for the 
coast of Africa. 7 

Early in September he received a let- 
ter from the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonial department, desiring bim 
to set off without delay for London, and 
to present himself on his arrival at the 
Colonial Office. He accordingly lost no 
time in settling his affairs; and taki 
an affectionate leave of his family, wile, 
and children, quitted Fowlshields, ‘sed 
arrived in London towards the latter end 
of September, 1804. ‘ 

After due consideration, it was # 
length finally determined, that, the ¢1- 
pedition should consist of Park himeel 
his brother-in-law, Mr. Alexander An 
derson, who was to be next to Park i 
authority, and Mr. George Scath we 
was to act as 2 draftsman ; together 
a few boat-builders and artibcers. They 
were not to be Ree og Me 
troops from England; out 
joined at Goree es a certain numbe : 
soldiers of the African corps stationed # 
that garrison, og might be a 
volunteer for the servicée 

Mr. Anderson and Mr. Scott, eon 
sociates of “art in ae ex ae she 
intelligent and excellent young” 
former a surgeon of several a 
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sence, the latter an artist of very pro- 
raising talents. They were both of them 
friends and fellow countrymen of Park, 
(being natives of the county of Selkirk), 
and inspired by him with a great ardour 
for the undertaking in which they were 
about to engage. : 

The persons composing the expedition, 
being assembled at Kayee, a small town 
on the Gambia, a little below Pisania, 
Park engaged a Mandingo priest, named 
Isaaco, who was also a travelling mer- 
chant, and much accustomed to long in- 
land journies, to serve as the guide to his 
caravan, On the 27th of April, 1805, 
he took his departure from Kayee, and 
arrived in two days at Pisania, from 
whence he had set out for the interior of 
Africa nearly ten years before. Some 
of the practical difficulties of the march 
were apparent during this short journey: 
and he found it necessary to stop at Pi- 
sania six days (a delay which must have 
been highly inconvenient), to purchase 
additional beasts of burden and make 
other arrangements for the expedition. 

He quitted Kayee on the 4th of May, 
and arrived on the 11th at Madina, the 
capital of the kingdom of Woolli. The 
ects of the season had already become 
apparent; two of the soldiers having 
fallen ill of the dysentery on the 8th. On 
the 15th he arrived on the banks of the 
Gambia; and about this time lost one of 
his soldiers, by an epilepsy. 

On the 26th, the carravan experienced 
a singular accident (almost unintelligible 
to an European) from the attack of a 
large swarm of bees; in consequence of 
which, besides that many of the people 
were most severely stung, seven of their 
beasts of burdens perished or were lost; 
and, owing to an accidental fire which 
was kindled in the confusion, the whole 

e was near béing burnt. For-half 
an hour it seemed as if the bees had put 
an end to the expedition. 

At Shrondo, in the kingdom of Den- 
tila, where the caravan shortly after- 
wards arrived, there are considerable 
gold mines; and his journal contains a 
minute and interesting description both 
of the manner of collating the metal, 
and of the country in which it is found. 

After quitting Shrondo, Park mentions, 
that on the 12th of June, in consequence 
of a very sudden tornado, they were 
forced to carry their bundles into the 
huts of the natives, being the first time 
that the caravan had entered a town 
since leaving the Gambia. Considering 
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avoiding the Jallonka Wilderness. 


fie? 


the climate and season, this slight cire 
Cumstance is alone a sufficient proof of 
the hardships which must have been 
sustained by Europeans during such @ 


journey. 


At Dindikoo, beyond Shrondo, Park 
was much struck with the beauty and 
magnificence of that mountainous tract of 
country, as well as with the degree in which 
it was Cultivated, and the comparatively 
happy condition of the inhabitants, Pro- 
ceeding alittle farther he quitted the track 
he had hitherto followed, by which he had 
formerly returned from Kamalia to the 
Gambia; and directed his course towards 
the north-east, with a view probably of 
But 
the difficulties of travelling were now be« 
come extreme; partly from the nature 
of the country, but principally from the 
increasing prevalence of the disease pro- 
duced by the continual rains, After a 
series of dangers and sufferings, such as 
have been experienced by few travellers, 
he at length reached the Niger (at Bam- 
bakoo, where the river begins to be na« 
vigable) on the {19th of August 1805. 

Being thus arrived at the Niger, he 
embarked upon that river on the @ist of 
August, and the following day reached 
Marraboo; from whence he shortly after= 
wards dispatched Isaaco to Sego, the 
capital of Bambarra, to negociate with 
Mansong, the sovereign, for @ free pas- 
sage through his dominions, and for such 
other facilities as might enable him to 
prosecute his journey into the interior. 
He remained at Marrabou, waiting Isaae 
co’s return; and in the mean time was 
seized with the dysentery, which had 
been fatal to so many of his followers; 
but saved himself by a bold and vigorous 
course of medicine, which, aided by the 
great strength of his constitution, res 
stored him to health very speedily, 

Fancy can hardly picture a situation 
more perilous than that of Park at this 
time, nor an enterprise more utterly 
hopeless than that which he was now to 
undertake. Of the Europeans who had 
accompanied him from the Gambia, 
Lieutenant Martyn and three soldier 
(one of whom was in a state of ment 
derangement), were all who now sure 
vived. He was about to embark on a 
vast and unknown river, which might 

ibly terminate in sume great lake or 
inland sea, at an immense distance from 
the coast; but which he hoped and be- 
lieved would conduct-him to the shores 
of the Atlantic, after a course of consi# 
4K derably 
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@erably more than three thousand miles, 
through the midst of savage nations, and 

bably also, after a long succession of 
rapids, lakes, and cataracts. This voy- 
aye, one of the most formidable ever at- 
tempted, was to be undertaken in a 
crazy and ill appointed vessel, manned 
by a few Negroes and four Kisopeans ! 

On the 16th of November, the schooner 
-being completed, and every preparation 
made for the voyage, Park put che finish- 
ing hand to his Journal; and in the 
course of the succeeding days previous 
to the embarkation, which appears to 
have taken place on the 19th, he wrote 
Jetters to his father-in-law, Mr. Ander- 
son, Sir Joseph Banks, Lord Camden, 
and Mrs, Park. 


To the Earl Camden, One of His Majes- 
‘» ty’s Principal Secretaries of State, §c. 


§c. &c. 
Sansanding, Nov. 17, 1805. 


My Lord,—* I have herewith sent you 
‘an account of each day’s proceedings 
“Since we left Kayee. Many of the inci- 
dents related, arein themselves extremely 
trifling; but are intended to recall to my 
recollection, (if it pleases God to restore 
‘me again to my dear native land) other 
particulars illustrative of the manners 
and customs of the natives, which would 
have swelled this bulky communication 
to a most unreasonable size. 

_. €€ Your Lordship will recollect, that I 
always spoke of the rainy season with 
horror, as being extremely fatal to Euro- 
goons ; and our journey from the Gam. 

ia to the Niger will furnish a melan- 
choly proof of it. 

‘* We had no contest whatever with the 
Natives, nor was any one of us killed by 
wild animals or any other accidents ; and 
bse I am sorry to say, that of forty-four 
Europeans who left the Gambia in pers 
fect health, five only are at present 
alive, viz. three soldiers, (one deranged 
in his mind,) Lieutenant Martyn, and 
myself, 

_ From this account, I am afraid that 
your Lordship will be apt to consider mat- 
ters as in a very hopeless state; but I as- 
sure you I am far from desponding, With 
the assistance of one of the soldiers, I 
have changed a large canoe into a tolerab! 
good schooner, on board of which, [ this 
day hoisted the British flag, and shall 
set sail to the east, with the fixed reso- 
lution to discover the termination of the 

, Niger, or perish in the attempt. I have 
heard nothing that I can depend on, re- 
bpecting the remote course of this mighty 
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stream; but I am more and mos? 
clined to think that it . wae th 
but in the sea. ped Can ent ba wher 


** My dear friend, Mr. 
likewise Mr, Scott, “ae hace and 
though all the Europeans whe a but, 


of my journey, I woul 
the Niger. Cy ; 
_ ** I’ T succeed in the obj 
journey, : rset to be set wh 
the month o ay or June, b 
the West Indies.” i Seiad 
To Mrs. Park. " 
Sansanding, Nov. 1 . 
*< Tt grieves me to the heart c ce 
any thing that may gize you uneasines: 
but such is the will of Him who doeth al 
things well/ Your brother . 
my dear friend, is no more! He died of 
the fever, at Sansanding, on the morni 
of the 28th of October ; for particular 
must refer you to your father, : 
“T am afraid that, impressed witha 
woman’s fears, and the anxieties | 
wife, you may be led to consider my 
situation as a great deal worse than-i 
really is. It is true,. my dear frie 
Mr. Anderson and George. Scott, hare 
both bid adieu to the things of thi 
world; and the greater part of the so. 
diers have onn.ee the march daring t 
rainy season ; but you may believe me, 
am in good health. The rains are com 
pletely over, and the healthy season has 
commenced, so that there is no danger 
of sickness; and I have still a sufficiey 
force to protect me from any insult » 
sailing down the river, to the sea 
_ «4 We have already embarked all our 
things, and shall sail the moment I bare 
finished this letter. I do not intend t 
stop or land any where, till we 
the coast: which I suppose will be some 
time in the end of January. We shal 
then embark in the first vessel for Eng 
land. If we have to go round by the 
West Indies, the voyage will pas 
three months longer; se that we expec 
to be in England on the first of May, 
The reason of our delay since #e ® 


the coast, was the rainy season, ®) 


came on us during the journey; #™. 
most all the soldiers became affected," 
the fever, 

in England’ before you receive 
You may ‘be sure that I feel oy 
turning my face towards | 3 


one, wi ab mie 


morning have done with itd 


“I think it not anlikely bat! ww" | 
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with the natives; and or sails are now 
sani r oO coast.” 
hoisting for our departure or the coast 

Here all authentic imformation con- 
cerning Park unfortunately terminates, 
His letters and Journal were brought by 
Isaaco to the Gambia, and transmitted 
from thence to England. 

The leading parts of Mungo Park’s 
character must have been anticipated by 
the reader, in the principal events and 
transactions of his life. Of his enter- 
prising spirit, his indefatigable vigilance 
and activity, -his calm fortitude and un. 
shaken perseverance, he has left perma- 
nent memorials in the narrative of his 
former travels, and in the Journal and 
Correspondence now published. In these 
tespects few travellers have equalled, 
none certainly ever surpassed him. Nor 
were the qualities of his understanding 
less valuable or conspicuous. He was 
distinguished by a correctness of judg- 
ment, seldom found united with an ar- 
dent and adventurous turn of mind, and 
generally deemed incompatible with it, 
His talents certainly were not brilliant, 
but solid aad useful, such as were pecu- 
liarly suited to a traveller and geogra- 
phical discoverer. Hence, in-his accounts 
of new and unknown countries, he is 
consistent and rational; he is betrayed 
into no exaggeration, nor does he exhibit 
any traces of credulity or enthusiasm. 
His attention was directed exclusively to 
facts; and, except in his opinion rela. 
tive to the termination of the Niger, 
(which he supported by very plausible 
arguments,) he rarely indulged in conjec- 
ture, much less in hypothesis or spe- 
culation, 

In the death of Mungo Park, we have 
to lament not only the loss of the most 
distinguished traveller of modern times, 
but the failure of an expedition, honour. 
able to Great Britain, and highly.ine 
teresting to humanity and science. For 
a time this unfortunate event has had 
the effect of damping the ardour of geo- 
graphical enquiry, and of discouraging 
all ideas of farther endeavours to explore 
the interior of Africa. But we may hope 
that the publication of Park’s Journal 
will revive the attention of enlightened 
men to this subject ; and that the pros- 
pect of future discoveries in that quarter 
of the globe will not be hastily abane 
doned, 

AFRICAN WORDS. P 
P Z, a sort of stage ve cd 
very town, answering the a 
town-hall, ’ * .. re 3 
‘ , 


Slatees, free black merchants, often 


traders in slaves, 

Coffle, a caravan of slaves, or of peos 
~ travelling with any kind of merchans 

ize. 

Dooty, the chief magistrate of a town 
OF province, 

Palaver, a court of justice, or public 
ag sometimes a parley or negocia- 
ion. 

Bar, nominal money; a single bar ié 
equal in value to about two shillings 
sterling. 
_ Cowries, small shells which pass for 
money in theinterior of Africa. 

Barraloolo, a fowling-piece. 

Arrangoes, a large kind uf bead. 

Baft, blue cloth of East Indian manu. 
facture, much used in the African trade. 

Pagne, a kind of cloth, also much 
used in the same trade, 

ATTACK OF BERS, 

We had no sooner unloaded the asses 
at the Creek, than.some of Isaaco’s 
ple, being in search of honey, unfortue 
nately disturbed a large swarm of bees 
near where the cofile halted. The 
bees came out in immense numbers, and 
attacked men and beasts at the same 
time. Luckily, most of the asses were 
loose, and gallopped up the valley; but: 
the horses and people were very much 
stung, and obliged to scamper in all di- 
rections. The fire which had been kin- 
died for cooking being deserted, spread, 
and set fire to the bamboos; and our 
baggage had like co have been burnt. 
In fact for half an hour the bees seemed 
to have completely put an end to out 
journey. 

In the evening, when the bees be- 
came less troublesome, and we duvuld 
venture to collect our cattle, we found 
that many of thein were very much stung 
and sweiled about the head, Three 
asses were missing; one died in the eves 
ning, and one next morning, and wé 
were forced to leave one at Sibikillin; in 
ail six: besides which, our guide lost his 
horse, and many of the people were very 
much stung about the face and hands, 
DEATH OF MR. PARK, ACCORDING TO 

AMADOU FAT/UMA. 

Next day (Saturday) Mr. Park depart- 
ed, and I slept in the ving? (Yaour). 
Next morning I went to the king to pay 
my respects to him; on entering the 
house 1 found two men who came on 
horseback; they were sent by the Chief 
of Yaour. They said to the king, ** we 
are sent by the Chief of Yaour to let you" 
know that the white mev went awa 
| 4K2 withou 
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withuut giving you or him (the chief) any 
thing; they have a great many things 
with them, and we have received nothing 
from them; and this Amadou fatouma 
ee before you is a bad man, and has 
ikewise made a fool of you both.” The 
king immediately ordered me to be put 
in irons; which was accordingly done, 
and every thing [ had taken from me; 
gome were for killing me, and some for 
preserving my life, The next morning 
early the king sent an army to a village 
alled Boussa, near the _ river-side, 
here is before this village a rock across 
the whole breadth of the river. One 
art of the rocks is very high; there isa 
arge opening in that rock in the form of 
of a door, which is the only passage 
for the water to pass through; the 
tide current is here very strong, This 
army went and took possession of 
the top of this opening. Mr, Park 
came there after the army had posted 
itself; he nevertheless attempted to pass, 
The people began to attack him, throw. 
jing lances, pikes, arrows, and stones. 
Mr. Park defended himself for a long 
time; two of his slaves at the stern of 
the canoe were killed; they threw every 
thing they had in the canoe into the 
river, and kept firing; but being over- 
powered by numbers and fatigue, and 
unable to keep up the canoe against the 
urrent, and no probability of escaping, 
Ir, Park taok hold of one of the white 
men, and jumped into the water; Mar- 
tyn did the same, and they were drowned 
in the stream in attempting to escape, 
The only slave remaining in the boat, 
geeing the natives persist in throwing 
Weapons at the canoe without ceasing, 
gtood up and said to them, “ Stap throw. 
jng now, you see nothing in the canoe, 
and nobody but myself, therefore cease, 
Take me and the canoe, but don’t kill 
me.” They took possession of the canoe 
and the man, and carried them to the 
king. 

I was kept in irons three months; the 
king released me and gave mea slave 
(oemn)s I immediately went to the 
slave taken in the canoe, who told me 
in what manner Mr. Park and all of 
them had died, and what I have related 
above, I asked him if he was sure 
nothing had been found in the canoe 
after its capture ; he said, that nothing 
yemained in the canoe but himself and a 
gword-belt, [I asked him where the 
gword-belt was; he said, the king took 
i, aud had made a girth for his horse 
RMd ay : Pas 
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TRAVELS 
IN 


THE IONIAN ISLES, 
ALBANIA, “an 
THESSALY, MACEDONIA, ke, 
DURING THE 
Years 1812 and 1818. 


BY 
HENRY HOLLAND, M.D, FR.S, 
ge. Sc, 
Quarto, $l. $s, 
[Notwithstanding we have 
panied Messrs. teaubriand an 
Clarke to this country, its interest is in 
exhaustible, and there is no reader whe 
will not acknowledge deep obligations tp 
the elegant work before us, Dr, Hon 
LAND entered Greece by a new route, 
and besides varying and extending the 
account of places often described, he hy 


introduced us to many undeseribed 
scenes, and in particular has brought w 


acquainted with the character of Al 
Pasha, of whom, till now, little wa 
known, though much curiosity had been 
excited respecting him, The author 
appears to have possessed a fund of 
intelligence, which eminently qualified 
him for the task be undertook, hence we 
find many particulars in his work rele 
tive to the mineralogy and natural history 
of Greece, which had not been treated 
of by less scientific travellers, To the 
politician, the philanthropist, the ant 
quary, the merchant, and the classical 
scholar, this volame cannot fail to afford 
arare gratification.] 
STRAITS OF GIBRALTAR. 
HE scenery of the straits of Gib. 
raltar has scarcely had sufficient 
justice done it in description, Europe 
and Africa vie with eaeh other in the 
magnificence of the boundary they give 
to this extraordinary passage from a 
acean to inland seas. ‘The effect of nas 
tural grandeur is aided by various im 
pressions which accompany the voyager 
in his progress between their i. 
They are viewed as the entrance {0 ° 
scene of ancient empire, and as a barnes, 
at the same time, which stopped om 
gress of ancient power. Tee ait 
men and nations are suggested mn ne 
succession to the mind, as vessel ie 
seen urging their way through Sid os 
nel, which come from the pppoe 
world; from islands and comms: 
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gounding shores gives the note of some 
gveat which is consecrated to history. 
SARDINIA. 

It had been my design, when leaving 
England, to spend some time in this 
island, hitherto almost a terra incognita 
to the rest of Europe; but I was pre- 
vented from executing this plen by va- 
rious circumstances, which it would be 
needless to detail, To the mineralogist 
Sardinia offers many objects of much in- 
terest ; many also to the lovers of nature, 
in the great mountain scenery which is 
spread over its surface. It is a fact not 
generally known, that the southern por- 
tion of the island is in paft a volcanic re- 
gion, and that obsidian, pumice, and 
compact lava, exist in great abundance 
in the district of the Capo de Sassari. 
The specimens in the museum at Cagliari 
sufficiently attest this fact; and further 
shew the existence of much primitive 
country in the island, of various metallic 
ores, and of a formation of coal. Sardi- 
nia has been secluded, not only from the 
observation, but in great part from the 
progressive improvement, of the rest of 
Europe ; and the traveller will find in its 
peasantry a wildness of garb, manner, 
and custom, which can scarcely be class- 
ed with the usages of civilized life. The 
miniature court of the king, which was 
then resident in Cagliari, had not suffi- 
cient power to collect all the revenues of 
the country, still less to change or amee 
liorate the condition of the people. The 
recent political events have done nothing 
for Sardinia; and an island, equal to Si- 
cily in extent, still remains a solitary spot 
on the face of Europe; its most frequent 
visitors the pirates of the Barbary coast. 

, ZANTE. 

The number of inhabitants in the isle 
smounts to about 40,000; of whom, itis 
believed, that 16,000 or 18,000 reside 
in the city. The great plain of Zante, 
in the abundant provision it affords for 
&n export commerce, forms the principal 
support of this population, and a source 
of considerable wealth to the island. 

oking down upon this plain from any 
of the surrounding eminences, it has the 
aspect of one continued vineyard, with a 
few intervals only of land occupied in 
tillage or pasture, There is an air of 
luxuriant fertility and richness in the 
landscape, the effect of which is increased 
by the neatness employed in the distri 
bution and culture of its surface. Nu- 
merous villages and country-houses are 
scattered over the plain, surrounded by 
Gardens or b groves of olive, orange, 
qad ather fcuit-irees, The sides of the 


hills which form its bound present 
every where this mingled pia A som of 
wood and cultivation, particularly on the 
declivity of Monte Skopo, and the emix 
nences adjoining the city, where the 
groves are of greater extent, and broken 
by many deep valleys which afford am 
infinite variety of surface. The of 
hills on the western side the i »is 
more uniform in its outline, with an ele- 
vation varying from 1000 to 1900 feee 
above the sea, _ Their slope into the 
plain is likewise extremely beautiful; and 
the limit they give is one that harmo 
nizes well with the other parts of the 
scenery. On the whole, it is probable 
that there are few spots in the world pose 
sessing a more eatire and finished beauty 
than the little island of Zante. 

The principal street of the town is one 
which runs parallel to the shore of the 
bay; this, in many places, is lined with 
piazzas, and contains a number of 
most of them designated by Italian signs, 
but some employing the aic of mo- 
dern Greek language. These shops have 
little exterior show, but are tolerabiy 
well supplied with the common manufae 
tured and colonial articles, which of late 
have been obtained chiefly from Malta, 
The people employed in them display 
more of activity and civil manner than 
the indolent shopkeepers who are to be 
found in the towns of Spain, Portugal, 
and Sicily; and the purchaser is not here 
sent away because he wishes to see am 
article which may chance to be on ar 
upper shelf, as often happens in the fore 
mer countries. 

PITCH WELLS, 

The pitch wells of Zante are a natural 
phenomenon, which may be regarded as 
among the antiquities of the isle ; since 
they were known and described as early 
as the time of Herodotus, and are meuti- 
oned since by Pausanias, Pliny, and other 
authors. They are situated about tea 
miles from the city, and near the shore of 
the bay, on the southern side of the 
island ; we visited this spot, which is call- 
ed Chieri, a day or two after our arrival 
in Zante. A small tract of marshy land, 
stretching down to the sea, and surrounds 
ed on other sides by low eminences of 
limestone, or a bituminous shale, is the 
immediate situation of the springs; they 
are found in three or four different places 
of the morass, appearing as small pools ; 
the sides and hottom of which are thickly 
lined with petroleam, in @ viscid state, 
and, by agitation, easily raised in large 
flakes to the surface. The most re- 


is one circular ia 
markable of these pools ions, 
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form, about fifty feet in circumference, 
and a few feet in depth, in which the pe- 
troleum has accumulated to a considera. 
ble quantity. The water of the spring, 
which is doubtless the means of convey- 
ing the mimeral upwards to the surface, 
forms a small stream from the poul, sen- 
sibly impregnated with bituminous mat- 
ter, which it deposits in part as it flows 
through the morass; the other pools are 
ef similar character. The petroleum is 
collected generally once in the year ; and 
the averaye quantity obtained from the 
Springs is said to be about a hundred bar- 
gels; it is chiefly used for the caulking of 
~ vessels, net being found to answer equally 
well for cordage. 

) EARTHQUAKES. 

It is probable that few spots on the 
earth are more subject to earthquakes 
than this little isle, It is not a rare oc- 
currence to have two or three in the 
month; and I am informed that, in the 
summer of 1811, for thirty or forty suc- 
cessive days, it was usual to experience 
several shocks eachday. The occasional 
violence of these earthquakes is testified 
by the breaches in the castle walls, and 
by cracks in different buildings of the 
city. Their sphere seems to be very li- 
mited, seldom extending beyond the isles 
in the vicinity, and some parts of the 
neighbouring continent; and occasionally, 
as it appears, still more entirely confined 
to this island. From the information I 
was able to collect here, the motion, or 
sense of motion, in these earthquakes is 
described to be more frequently that of 
undulation than of vibration or concus- 
sion; a mode of action which it is difhi- 
cult to reconcile with any of the common 
agencies of physical force by impulse. 

CURRANTS. | 

The commerce of Zante, as I have 
already stated, is maintained entirely 
by the produce of its plains. Currants, 
oil, and wine, form the chief articles of 
export; of which the first is by far the 
most important, nearly two-thirds of the 
Jand in cultivation being occupied by the 
vine which produces this fruit. Its cul. 
ture is carried on with much neatness ; 
and in the month of June, when the 
flower is out, the aspect of the great 
vineyards on the plain becomes singularly 
rich and beautiful. The currants are 
gathered about the beginning of Septem- 
ber, somewhat sooner than other grapes; 
they are spread abroad for eight or ten 
days; and are usually ready for packing 
by the end of September, or the begin- 
ning of October. The average annual 
produce of currants in Zante, for the 
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last few years, has been 
7,000,000 Ibs.; the crop of tate 
€stinated at 8,000,000 Ibs. ; a larve " 
postion of which quantity is ex 

ngland, for the Consumption of ti 
country. As the imports into Zante ap 
not large, a considerable part of the per 
ment for cargoes of currants is 1m 
specie, the transactions in which were 
formerly carried on through Treiste and 
Venice; but, during the war, have bees 
in great measure transferred to Malta, 
The consumption of the article appear 
to have been increasing; and in 1809 it 
was calculated that, off about 21,000,009 
pounds, the produce chiefly of Zante, 
Patias, Gephalonia, and Thrace, Dearly 
17,000,000 les. were bought up for 
export before the end of September, 
The price of currants at Zante varies 
from 14s. to 18s. per cwt., exclusive of 
shipping expences, They have been re, 
ported somewhat inferior to the fruit of 
the Morea; but probably there is litt 
real difference in quality. The new cuts 
rants are always brought upon the din 
ner-tables at Zante, as a part of the 
degsert. | 

NEWSPAPER. 

An Italian Newspaper formerly ex 
isted in Zante, While maintaining this, 
another was set on foot about two years 
ago, in the Romaic language, under the 
title of “Equpssgig tay lanuxaw 
Nigev, protected by the English, and um 
der the immediate direction of an intel 
ligent young man, of the name of Zervd, 
a native of Corfu: this paper is priated 
once or twice a-week, according to the 
supply of intelligence, The types, which 
were procured from Venice, are suit 
ently good ; and the general appearance 
of the paper neater and more correct 
the Corfiote Gazette, under the French 
influence, to which it was opposed. 
The style of the leading article, to em 
ploy an English phrase, 1s usually very 
good, and less corrupted by foreign idioms 
than is common in the application 
Romaic to modern European topics © 


bd 





* This Corfiote Gazette had a Fret 
translation appended to the Greek, the 
was circulated with assidnity throagt i 
Levant, A third Greek paper is P 
at Vienna, called the EaAnvpus reese 
which seems to’ be conducted oe - 
talent, and obtains circulation . 
constant a om note the commercial amaty" 
Greeks with the Aus art 
literary journal also has been stable 
at Vienua, called the Eguis $A!» 
the direction of Athimus Gazi, a ent 


Greek of some reputey, 5 ad 
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the suggestion of Sir W. Gell, the scheme 
of the paper has been extended to the 
report of intelligence from continental 
Greece; and a direct correspondence 
éstablished with Athens, to supply infor- 
mation as to the pursuits of travellers and 
progress of, discovery; thus giving the 
publication some value beyond that of a 
mere journal of passing events, 

AN ENGLISH*GREEK REGIMENT. 

The Greek regiment afforded a singu- 
Jar spectacle at the time [I first visited 
Zante. Nearly a thousand men, drawn 
chiefly from the Morea and Albania, 
many of them from the district of the an- 
tient Lacedemon, were assembled toge- 
ther in their native dresses, somewhat 
such as I shall hereafter describe, in 
speaking of the Albanian soldiers, They 
were marshalled and disciplined accord- 
ing to our tactics ; and, though not speak. 
ing a word of English, received the word 
of command in this unknown language. 
Their officers, three-fourths of which 
were Albanians or Moriotes, the remain- 
der English, were already habited in a 
superb dress, copied in various parts 
from ancient costume, The men did not 
receive their uniform till some time af. 
terwards, nor did their appearance gain 
much by the intermixture it affurded be- 
tween the English and their own national 
dress, It is true indeed that red was the 
military garb of the Spartans in old times, 
but the resemblance went little farther 
than to the colour of the ill-made jackets 
which came out from England for this 
modern Greek regiment. The discipline 
of the men, when I saw them, was little 
advanced, and there seemed a singular 
inaptitude to acquire it ; their appearance 
and movements were in all respects cu- 
tiously rude and uncouth. The band 
had made greater advances than_their 
countrymen in the ranks, and already 
performed our English airs with some de- 
gree of skill. The progress of the regi- 
ment was certainly much retarded by its 
Vicinity to the Morea; which easily ena- 
bled those to desert who became weary 
of the service, and of a more correct dis- 
Cipline than was accordant with their 
former habits, Such desertions frequent- 
ly occurred, and, though the ranks were 
much replenished from the same source, 
yet the effect was obviously adverse to 
the welfare of the regiment. 

, CEPIALONIAs a 
_ Cephalonia is about a hundred miles 
in circumference. The most striking 
feature in the general aspectof the island, 
1s the great ridge called the Black Mouu- 
dau, the height of which should judge, 
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from the distance at which it is seen, t 
be little less than four thousand fiet. 
It is the Mount Anos of antiquity, mert- 
tioned by Strabo, as the loftiest point ia 
the isle; and on its summit once stood 
an altar, dedicated to Jupiter ELnesius. 
I was assured in Cephalonia, that some 
of the stones of this altar are yet to be 
found there; and, together with them, 
the boned of animais, which are sup. 
posed to have been the victims sacrificed 
on the spot. 

The island, in its present state, con. 
tains from 55,000 to 60,000 inhabitants, 
Though the extent of the island reatly 
exceeds that of Zante, its general fercitity 
is much less, the soil being for the most 
part scantily spread over the limestone 
rock, of which the country consists, 
The property in land, too, is more di- 
vided than in the latter isle; the largest 
proprietor in Cephalonia not having a 
revenue of more than 800I, or 900l. per 
annum ; while in Zante there are estates, 
which are said to be of more than dou. 
ble this value. The tenure of the land 
is for the most part annual; the tenant, 
by his agreement, paying to the landlord 
one-half of the produce. The commerce 
of the island is considerable, though 
much less in proportion than that of 
Zante. The principal articles of ex- 
port are currants, wine, and oil; the an- 
nual produce of currants being estimated 
at from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 lbs. ; 
that of oil at a larger proportional 
amount. A considerable number of 
sheep and goats feed upon the high 
grounds of the island; but I heard no- 
thing to corroborate the strange story 
of lian, that in Cephaloria, the goats 
do not drink during six months of the 
year. 

CERICO, 

The circumference of Cerigo is be- 
tween fifty and sixty miles. Though cé- 
lebrated as the ancient Cythera, and the 
birth-place of Helen, its present aspect 
is rocky and sterile; and the number of 
inhabitants does not exceed 9,000, Of 
this number 165 are priests; and there 
are said to be not fewer than 260 
churches or chapels, of different descrip- 
tions, in the island. The state of educa- 
tion among the natives is on a very low 
footing ; there is indeed one school sup- 
ported by public funds, and others of 
private establishment, but they are ill 
conducted; and, as a proof of this, it is 
said, that the inspector of the public 
schoel can neither read nor write, The 
chief products of Cerigo are corn, onl, 
‘wiue, caidins, hodvy, and wax, some cot. 
Wun 
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ton and flax also are grown upon the 
island; and there is a considerable pro- 
duce of cheese from the milk of the 

ats, which feed over its rocky surface. 
i is estimated that, ic the year 1811, 
there were 16,000 sheep and goats in 
the island, about 1,300 horses, and 
2,500 oxen. The number of bee-hives 
the same year was reckoned at 1,280, 
producing a honey of very good quality. 

ALI-PASHA.» 

It had been our first design to proceed 
from Zante directly to Athens, taking a 
route across the Morea. We were in- 
duced to alter this plan, by the desire of 
visiting the singular court of Ali-Pasha, 
the vizier of Albania; the outline of 
which was already known to me through 
the stanzas of Childe Harold. It was 
natural to wish for all the details of such 
an outline, and to seek the occasion of 
surveying a military despotism, recently 
erected into a sort of independence, and 
lording it over some of the finest parts 
of ancient Greece. We decided there. 
fore upon taking a direct route to Ioan- 
nina, the capital of this new power; 
a determination which, in its event, 
changed all the plan of our journey 
through Greece. 

Ali Pasha was born, as I believe, 
about the year 1750, or 1751, at Tepe- 
Jeni, a small town of Albania, séventy- 
five miles to the north of Ioannina, His 
father, Veli Pasha, resided at this place 
as the governor of the adjacent district ; 
but his territory was small, and his power 
imconsiderable. He died when his son 
Ali Bey was not more than fifteen or six- 
teen years of age, but left him a pro- 
tector in his mother, who appears to 
have been a woman of undaunted reso- 
lution, and above the reach of those 

judices of custom, which in Turkey 
enfeeble all the faculties and powers of 
action in the female sex. The mother 
of Ali, indeed, was of Albanian birth, 
and she lived in a country, the hardy and 
warlike population of which was perpe- 
tually exercised in internal feuds. In 
the mountainous districts of Albania, 
more particularly, the sovereign autho. 
rity of the Porte was scarcely even known 
as a name; and the hardy natives of 
Sali, and of the mountains of Chimarra, 
maintained a freedom which history might 
have celebrated, had they not sullied it 
by a predatory manner of life, which 
compels us to class them rather as moun- 
tain-banditti, than communities of inde~ 
pendent people. 

It required all the resolution of the 
mather of Alito maintain her son’s rights, 
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in a country thus law! turbalet 
His fatheo's death left bint wa 
means of defence, and ex fk 


attacks of the neighbouring chit 


who wished to avail th of |; 
youth to dispossess him of his Hoty 

It is difficult to connect the sever, 
occurrences in this part of Ali’s jj 
it would appear, that, iarins aae 
to re-assemble some Albanian he 
obtained advantages over the enemies 
of his house, and regained possession of 
Tepeleni. 

He still, however, continued only a 
petty Albanian leader, till a sudden ang 
successful enterprize against Ioanni 
which at this time was feebly governed 
by its Pasha, gave a name and characty 
to his dominion. He was recognized by 
the Porte as Pasha of this city and die 
trict, and he made a vigorous use of the 
new means it affurded him of extending 
his power. He gained ion wi 
out much difficulty of the oi 
Arta, which increased his resources by 
its productive plains, and the access it 
afforded to the sea. Many of the Al. 
banian tribes and districts successively 
yielded to him, either subdued by force, 
or influenced by money, of which he 
never spared the use. His territory, 
however, at this time, and indeed unul 
within the last few years, was of the most 
irregular kind. Acquired progressively, 
by detached costae and with different 
titles, it was scarcely even continuous i 
extent, but rather an assemblage of s 
parate districts, cities, and towns, sub. 
mitted, some with more, others with lew 
freedom, to the power of their new 
master. 

His authority continued to extend and 
confirm itself ‘progressively on every 
side. Various large cantons of Mace 
donia were submitted to his power, 
in his office of Derveni-Pasha, his 
nian troops were stationed almost on 
very frontiers of the ancient Attica. 
last event of importance, previously 7 
our arrival at Iuannina, had been 3% 
cond war with Ibrahim Pasha; he 
for a long time, but finally ended by! 
discomfiture of Ibrahim, who wa 
self made prisoner, and the 
extensive and fertile Pashalik 


an ally of Ibrahim. 

was counected with that of ne bse 
and Ali possessed hinself of wt 
country between Argyro-Kastro, 
Tepeleni, and the coast of the Adnabe. felt 
The large city of Argyro-Baste 
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his hands nearly at the same time; Gar- 
diki was subdued and annihilated as a 
city, and varivus other towns were added 
to his dominion in the adjoming district 
of country. The Pashas of Berat and 
Delvino, were conveyed to Ioannina, and 
imprisoned there: little was known of 
their circumstances or fate. These 
events, which might be considered as 
adding a population of from 200,000 to 
$00,000 souls to the dominion of the 
Vizier, had been terminated only in the 
spring of 1812. 

Defining this extent of territory ac- 
cording ta the classical divisions of an- 
tiquity, it may be said to comprehend 
the whole of Epirus, the southern part 
of Iilyricum, a large portion of Macedo- 
nia, nearly the whole of Thessaly, Acar- 
nania, /tolia, Phocis, and a consider- 
able part of ancient Boeotia. 

The tenure on which the Vizier of 
Albania holds his dominions, may be 
understood in part from the preceding 
narrative of his life. In its details, it is 
one which could scarcely exist but under 
the motley and irregular outline of the 
Turkish empire. On the part of the 
Porte, his titles are recognized as having 
been derived from the Sultan; and much 
also of the authority which he has con- 
nected with these titles, has been no- 
minally confirmed to him after the pos- 
session was already obtained. On the 
other side, Ali Pasha makes a pro forma 
recognition of the authority of the Porte, 
in receiving the annual Firman of the 
Sultan; and sends very considerable 
sums to Constantinople, as the payment 
of the Karach, or Christian capitation 
tax, and as the rents of imposts, which 
are farmed for certain parts of his do- 
minions: but beyond this, the relation 
between sovereign and subject disap- 
pears. In the internal government of 
his dominions, and in his connection with 
foreign states, Ali Pasha possesses and 
exercises a perfect independence. He 
levies or disbands his armies, makes wars 
or alliances with the neighbouring go- 
vernments, regulates the taxes and com- 
mercial duties of his dominions, and 
governs, in his judicial capacity, without 
the possibility of appeal. He mamtains 
at Constantinople a number of agents, 
Greeks as well as Turks, who support 
bis influence in the Divan, and forward 
the progress of his political views, Re- 
sidents from England, France, and Rus- 
sia, are established at his own court; 
and he is engaged in a regular and inde- 
pendent political correspondence with 
these and others of the powers of Europe 
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and Africa. He is said, but I know noe 
with what truth, to have had an agent 
at Tilsit, when the treaty between Rus. 
Sia and France was in progress of transe 
action there, His political information 
is generally of the most exact kind, and 
obtained with so much promptitude, that 
Ioannina often becomes the channel 
through which both Constantinople and 
the Ionian Isles are informed of events 
taking place in the centre of Europe. 

: The most populous‘portions of his tere 
ritory are unquestionably some of the 
districts in Albania to the north of Toane 
nina. In ‘Fhessafy, and the country 
southwards to the gulph of Corinth, the 
population is less considerable; in the 
ancient Acarnania and /Etolia, the coun 
try is very thinly peopled, and there are 
no towns of any importance, M., Pou. 
quéville, the French minister at Toan- 
nina, has stated to me his opinion, that 
the whole dominions of Ali Pasha do not 
contain a population of more than a mil- 
lion and a half, and, though various rea- 
sons incline me to believe that this is 
below the truth, yet any estimate which 
Should exceed 2,000,000, wauld pro. 
bably be as much in the other extreme, 

The morning of the ist of November 
was made interesting to us, by our intro-~ 
duction to this extraordinary man. At 
ten o’clock, Colovo again called, to say 
that the Vizier was prepared to give us 
audience; and shortly afterwards, two 
white horses, of beautiful figure, and sue 
perbly caparisoned in the Turkish mane 
ner, were brought to us froin the Se- 
raglio; conducted by two Albanese sol- 
diers, likewise richly attired and armed, 
Mounting these horses, and a Turkish 
officer of the palace preceding us, with 
an ornamented staff +» ww tkad,-we pro= 
ceeded slowly, an ¥ "2 ;mmyc fh state, 
through the city, to the gewat Seragiio, 

Passing through the almost savage 
pomp of this outer area of the Seragiiny 
we entered an inner Court, and dite 
mounted at the foot of a dark stone. 
staircase. On the first landing-place 
stood one of the Vizier’s carriages; an 
old and awkward vehicle, of German 
manufacture, and such as might have 
been supposed to have travelled a dozen 
times from Hamburgh to Trieste. At the 

top of the staircase, we entered into a 
wide gallery or hall, the windows of 
which command a noble view of the lake 
of Ivannina, and the mountains of Pin. 
das; the walls are painted, and nume. 
rous doors conduct frum it to different 
parts of the palace. This hall, like the 
area below, was filled with a niultitude 
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of people; and the living scenery became 
yet more various and interesting as we 

roceeded. We now saw, besides Turk- 
ish, Albanese, and Moorish soldiers, the 
Turkish officers, and ministers of the 
Vizier; Greek and Jewish secretaries, 
Greek merchants, Tartar couriers, the 
pages and black slaves of the Seraglio ; 
petitioners seeking to obtain audience, 
and numerous other figures, which give 
to the court and palace of Ali Pasha a 
character all its own. 

A curtaip was thrown aside, and we 
entered the apartinent of Ali Pasha. He 
was sitting in the Turkish manner, with 
his legs crossed under him, on a couch 
immediately beyond the fire, somewhat 
more elevated than the rest, and richer 
in its decorations. On his head he wore 
a high round cap, the colour of the 
deepest mazareen blue, and bordered 
with gold lace. Hlis exterior robe was 
of yellow cloth, likewise richly embroie 
dered, two inner garments striped of va- 
rious colours, and flowing down loosely 
from the neck to the feet, confined only 
about the waist by an embroidered belt, 
in which were fixed a pistol and dagger, 
of beautiful and delicate workmanship. 
The hilts of these arms were covered 
with diamonds and pearls, and emeralds 


of great size and beauty were set in the 


heads of each. On his fingers the Vizier 
wore many large diamond rings, and the 
mouth-piece of his long and flexible pipe 
was equally decorated with various kinds 
of jewellery. | 

Yet more than his dress, however, the 


countenance of Ali Pasha at this time. 


engaged our earnest observation. It is 
dificult to describe features, either in 
their detail or general effect, so as to 
convey any distinct impression to the 
mind of the reader. Were I to attempt 
a description of those of Ali, I should 
speak of his face as large and full; the 
forehead remarkably broad and open, 
and traced by many deep furrows; the 
eye penetrating, yet not expressive of 
ferocity; the nose handsome and well 
formed ; the mouth and lower part of 
the face concealed, except when speak- 
ing, by his mustachios and the long 
beard which flows over bis breast. His 
complexion is somewhat lighter than that 
usual among the Turks, and his ge- 
neral appearance does not indicate more 
than his actual age, of sixty or sixty- 
One years, except perhaps that his beard 
rs whiter than is customary at this 
time of life. The neck is short and 
thick, the figure corpulent and unweildy; 
his stature I had afterwards the means of 
ascertaining to be about five feet nine 


inches. The general character 
pression of the countenance = ~ 


questionably fine, and the forehead 
cially, is a striking and majestic ng 
He enquired how long it WAS since 
had left England ? where we had trai 
in the interval? when we had arrived ; 
Albania? whether we were pleased wis 
what we had yet seen of this Country} 
how we liked the appearance of loa, 
nina? whether we had experienced 
obstruction in reaching this city? Soo, 
after the coversation commenced, a pipe 
was brought to each of us by the aties. 
dantsy the mouth-pieces of amber, se 
round with small diamonds ; and short 


afterwards coffee of the finest quality > 


handed to us in china CUDS, within 


golden ones. The Vizier himself drask 
coffee, and smoked at intervals, dup 
the progress of the conversation, 
_ The enquiries he made respecting oy 
Journey to Toannina, gave us the oppor 
tunity of complimenting him on the a. 
cellent police of his dominions, and the 
attention he has given to the state of 
the roads. I mentioned to him gene 
rally, Lord Byron’s poetical description 
of Albania, the interest it had excited in 
England, and Mr. Hobhouse’s intended 
publication of his travels in the same 
country. He seemed pleased with these 
circumstances, and stated his recollee- 
tion of Lord Byron. He then spoke of 
the present state of Europe; enquired 
what was our latest intelligence of the 
advance of the French armies in Russi, 
and what was the progress of affairsin 
Spain. On the former point, it was em 
dent that the information we gave was 
not new to him, though he did not e 
pressly' say this; his manner, however 
evinced the strong interest he felt in the 
subject, and he seemed as if he wert 
seeking indirectly to obtain our opinion 
upon it. 
The next subject of conversation W% 
prefaced by his asking us, whether "¢ 
had seen at Santa-Maura, one 
armed corvettes, which had been § 
and carried thither by an English frigate 
In bringing forward the subject during 
our interview with him, the Vizier : 
with animation, or even a slight warm 
of manner. He complained of ot 
justice done to him in the capture oF 
vessel, denied the right of capture 


particular case, and alledged —— 


ood offices towards our govern’ 
Well as to individuals of the English # 
tion, as what ought to | 

against such acts of host 

swered, that as mere tra 

uot venture to give a 
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be deemed official, but that we doubted 
not, from our knowledge of the dispo- 
sitions of the English government, that 
when the affair was properly explained, 
its final arrangement would be both just 


and satisfactory to His Highness. This 
of course meant little, and the Vivier 
doubtless understood it as such. He 
added only a few words, and then, with 
a loud laugh, expressed his desire of 
changing the subject.® 

Before audience concluded, he men- 
tioned his having been informed that I 
was a physician, and asked whether I 
had studied medicine in England? Re- 
plying to this in the affirmative, he ex- 
pressed his wish to consult me on his 
own complaints before we should quit 
Joannina, a proposition to which I bowed 
assent, though not without apprehensions 
of difficulty in prescribing for the case of 
such a patient. He dismissed us very 
graciously, after we had been with him 
about half an hour, 

The manner of the Vizier in this in. 
terview was courteous and polite, with- 
out any want of the dignity which befits 
his situation. There js not, either in his 
countenance or speech, that formal and 
unyielding apathy, which is the charac. 
teristic of the Turks as a people; but 
more vivacity, humour, and change of 
expression. His laugh is very peculiar, 
and its deep tone, approaching to a 
growl, might almost startle an ear un- 
accustomed to it. 

A day or two afterwards he again sent 
for us to the Seraglio, and, sume general 
conversation having taken place, he asked 
several questions which evidently had re- 
lation to his health, and formed a sort 
of exercise of his judgment upon me. 

Afier this preamble, he entered upon 
a narrative of his complaints, which, 
though I could only distantly follow it in 
his own language, yet was evidently 
marked by good precision and force in 
the manner of relation. He continued 
speaking for about fifteen minutes, and 
atforded me during this time a fine occasion 
of marking the feature of his countenance 
and manner. The narrative was translated 
to me with little abridgment, and much 
seeming accuracy, by the dragoman Co- 
lsvo. In its substance, I may remark 
generally, that there was a good deal of 
credulity and prejudice displayed on 





— 


* The corvette in question was even- 
tally given up to Ali Pasha, less from any 
doubts of the legality of the prize, than 
from the nature of our political relations 
with him at the time, 
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some points; on others, more soundness 
of judgment than is common ‘to the 
Turks as a nation, For various reascne, 
Ido not feel myself at liberty to give 
the particulars of this narrative, nor 
would they afford any thing new ¢o the 
medical reader. It may suffice to say, 
that at this time he was suifering under 
no acute disorder; that his symptoms 
were chiefly of a chronic nature, depend. 
Ing partly upon his age, partly upon cir- 
cumstances 1 his former life, with other 
symptoms that I learnt more from my 
own observation than his report, which 
required the use of preventive means, to 
obviate eventual danger. 

In those interviews, however, which 
were very frequent during the last week 
of our stay at Ioannina, the conversa- 
tion was not confined to medical matters 
alone, but went into other topics of a 
more familiar kind. Situated as [ now 
was with him, I could feel perfectly at 
ease in this intercourse, which every 
circumstance contributed to render high- 
ly interesting. He usually sent for me 
to the Seraglio in the afternoon ar even- 
ing; sometimes alone, or occasionally 
with my friend, when he had nothing to 
say about his complaints. At whatever 
time it was, the approaches to the See 
raglio were always crowded with the sin. 
gular groupes already described. The 
Vizier was rarely to be found in the 
same room on two successive days; and, 
during my present stay at Loannina, I 
was with him in eight different apart- 
ments, His dress was not greatly va- 
ried; and only on one occasion | saw 
him with a turban instead of the blue 
cap, which he wore at the time of our 
first interview. His attitude also was 
very uniform, according to the Turkish 
habit. I seldom saw him rise from his 
couch, though once he did so, while ex- 
plaining to me the decline of his bodily 
powers, striding firmly at the same time 
across the chamber, as if to show that 
still much of energy was left. His man- 
ner of reception was always polite and 
dignified. ‘There was evidently more 
form intended, when many persons were 
present, and his manner became more 
easy and familiar when we were alone, 

The most frequent topics introduced 
by the Vizier in conversation, were those 
relating to general politics; and in these 
it was evident that he was more interest. 
ed than in any other, The conversation 
was usually carried on by question and 
reply; and his inquiries, though often 
shewing the characteristic ignorance of 
the Furks in matters of eominon know- 
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ledge, yet often also were pertinent and 
well conceived, and made up by acute- 
iiess what they wanted of instruction. 
Some of these questions, which I noted 
down, may serve as specimens of their 
usual style. We were talking about 
England. He inquired the population of 
the country; and whether I thought it 
as populous as those parts of Albania I 
had seen? The answer to this question 
led him to describe briefly the northern 

arts of Albania, as being much better 
inhabited than those to the south of 
Ioannina. He then pursued the former 
subject; asked what was the size and 
population of Londov; and expressed 
surprise when informed of its magnitude. 
He enquired,the number of our ships of 
war; the comparison of their size with 
the frigates he had seen on his coast; 
and where they were all employed. 

He inquired the distance of America 
from England and France; its extent ; 
and to whom it belonged. He asked 
respecting its population and the longe- 
vity of its inhabitants, and dwelt espe- 
cially on the latter point, to which I 
observed him always to attach a peculiar 
interest, He remarked, that he had 


heard that the Indians and Chinese live 
to a great age, and asked whether I 


knew this to be the case, or was ac- 
quainted with any particular means they 
used for the purpose. Seeing him in. 
clined to follow this topic, I stated the 
remarkable instances of longevity in our 
own countrymen, Parr and Jenkins; at 
which he expressed surprise, and much 
desire to know if there were any means 
jin nature by which this end might be 
obtained. It was evident, that in this 
question he had reference to himself; 
and I took the opportunity of enforcing 
upon him some of the medical advice I 
had before given. He gave assent to 
what [ said; but at the same time pur- 
sued the question, whether there were not 
some more direct means of procuring long 
life. I mentioned to him generally the 
attempts that had }een made some cen- 
turies ago, to discover the Elixir Vite ; 
and stated that this was a project which 
bad now been abandoned by all men of 
reflection. Alluding accidentally, at the 
same tine, to the search after the philo. 
sopher’s stone, he eagerly followed this 
wahient, and wished to know whether 
there were not some secret methods of 
discovering gold, which gave their pos- 
sessor the power of procuring any amount 
of this metal. There was a strong and 
significant interest in his manner of ask- 
ing this question, which greatly struck me; 


and it was accompanied b 
myself, seeming to scans, ment toned 
of my reply. I answered, of 
there were no means of maki 
eis that these metals were “a 
only from the earth; and 
vantage of philosophy was = * 
s employ the best means of raisi 
rom mines, and purifving t 
I doubt Ad eg os coe ee pe 
this reply, or did not still believe in fay 
ther mysteries of the alchemic art, The 
desire of gold and longevity are natural 
to a despot ; and especially to one » 
like Ali Pasha, has been ever Pursuing g 
scheme of ambitious progress, * 

Our conversation had often a reference 
to the politics of the day, on which | 
found him well and accurately informed, 
It was at this time that Bonaparte was 
pursuing his memorable campaign in 
Russia; in all the events of which Aj 
Pasha felt a lively interest, natoraliy 
arising out of his relation to the two 
powers concerned, It was obviously for 
his advantage, that they should mutually 
wear out their strength, without either 
of them obtaining the preponderance, 
While at peace, they checked each other 
as to Turkey; when at war, if either 
were eminently successful, there was 
eventual danger to bim. The vicinity 
of the French in the I!lyrian provinces 
would speedily give effect to any designs 
they might adopt in that quarter, either 
from views of geueral ambition, or from 
motives of personal hostility to himself, 
which he might be well aware that he 
had created by his conduct at Prevesa, 
his recent connection with the English, 
and by other circumstances of less no 
toriety. Of the power of Russia, and 
the ultimate danger to the Turkish em 
pire from this source, he was well in 
formed; and he, as well as his sous, had 
felt and known the weight of the Russian 
armies pressing upon the Danube. 
understood, too, that all foreign attempts 
at the restoration of Greece, 
with selfish or honourable motives, must 
of necessity imply a previous attack upon 
his power; and I believe he was!" 
sensible of his incapacity of 
permanently the efforts of a regular 
pean army. At various wines di 
heard him converse, more or. ‘ 
rectly, on these topics; ana: 
there was an air of sound judgment 
his remarks, which implied as well sof 
city, as freedom from the pre 
his nation, 

I happened to be with bim at _ 
raglio, on the evening ol the day be 
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he received information of the French 
having entered Moscow. He was evi- 
dently in low spirits, and discomposed 
by the intellgence. I spoke to him of 
the perseverance and resources of Russia, 
and of the evils that might arise to the 
French army from the burning of Mos- 
cow, and the approach of winter. He 
was not satisfied by these arguments, 
but alluded in reply to the pacitic tem- 
per of Alexander, to the mistakes which 
had been committed: in the last Polish 
campaign, to the treaty of Tilsit, and 
above all to the character of Bona- 
parte, which he justly characterized “ as 
one that the world had never before 
seen.” 

The assiduity with which he applies 
himself to all his business is very great. 
He rises commonly before six, aud his 
Officers and secretaries are expected to 
be with him at thishour. There are no 
pauses in business during the day, ex- 
cept at twelve o’clock, when he takes his 
dinner, sleeping afterwards for an hour; 
and again at eight in the evening, which 
is his hour of supper. I have found him 
as late as nine o’clock, with three se- 
cretaries on the ground before him, lis- 
tening to the most minute details of that 
branch of expenditure which relates to 
the post-houses; each article of which 
accounts he separately approved. His 
hours of pleasure are also in part sub- 
servient to the furtheraace of business. 
Ihave seen him in the gardens of his 
pavilion surrounded by petitioners, and 
giving judgment on cases that were 
brought before him. Even when retiring 
to the Haram, he still preserves his pub- 
lie capacity; and, in the petty discords 
of three hundred women secluded from 
the world, it is not wonderful that his 
occupation and authority as a judge 
should still be required. 

In his habits at table, Ali Pasha is 
temperate, though by no means so strict 
a Mussulman as to refuse himself wine. 
He almost always eats alone, according 
to the custom of Turks of high rank, 
and at the hours already mentioned. 
His dinner usually consists of twelve or 
sixteen covers, which are separately 
placed on a tray before him. The 
dishes are chiefly those of Turkish cook. 
ery ; in addition to which a whole lamb, 
provided by his shepherds, is served up 
at his table every day in the year. Iiis 
appetite is not at all fastidious, and I 
have been told that his cooks, in pro- 
viding for him, take liberties which, un- 
der a luxurious despot, would iofallibly 
cust them their heads, 
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The adherence of Ali Pasha to the 
tenets of the Mahomedan religion, is by 
no means rigid, and probably depending 
more on a sense of interest, than upon 
any zeal or affection for these tenets, 
He has few of the prejudices of a Mus. 
sulman; and in regarding those around 
him, his consideration obviously is, not 
the religion of the man, but whether he 
can be of service to any of his views, 
I have seen a Christian, a Turkish, and 
a Jewish secretary, sitting on the ground 
before him at the same moment,—an 
instance of the principle which is carried 
throughout every branch of his govern. 
ment. In Albania especially, the Chris- 
tian and Mussulman population are vir- 
tually on the same footing as to political 
liberty ; all indeed slaves, but the former 
not oppressed, as elsewhere in Turkey, 
by those subordinate agencies of tyranny, 
which render more grating the chain that 
binds them, It may fairly be said, that 
under this government all religions find 
an ample toleration. [have even known 
instances where Ali Pasha bas directed 
Greek churches to be built for the use 
of the peasants, as is the case in one or 
two of the villages on the plain of Arta. 

Truth compels the addition of other 
features of less pleasing kind ; and to the 
general picture of eastern despotism 
must be annexed some traits peculiar to 
the man. The most striking of these 
are, a habit of perpetual artifice, shewn 
in every circumstance of his life; and a 
degree of vindictive eon producing 
acts of the most unqualified ferocity. 
The most legitimate form his cunning 
assumes, is in political matters, where, 
according to frequent usage, it mighe 
peruaps have the name of sagacity and 
adrvitness. He is eminently skilled ia 
all the arts of intrigue, and his agents or 
spies are to be found every where in the 
Turkish empire, doing the work of their 
master with a degree of zeal which tes- 
tifles at once his own talent in their se. 
lection, and the commanding influence 
of his powers over the minds of all that 
surround him. His politica! information, 
derived from these sources, and from the 
ample use of bribery, is of the best kind ; 
and it may, I believe, be affirmed as a 
fact, that not a single event of impor- 
tance can occur at Coustantinople, even 
in the most secret recesses of the Divan, 
which is not known within eight days at 
the Seraglio of Ioannina. 

THE 81ROCCO. 

A sudden and violent Sirocco came 

on from the south-east, Carrying our 


vessel forwards eight or ten miles an 


hour. 
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hour; but bringing with it, at the same 
time, all the distressing effects which 
characterize this extraordinary wind; a 
sense of general oppression, a dull head- 
ache, aversion to motion, and lassitude 
and uneasiness in the limbs. Those who 
are strongly susceptible to electrical 
changes in the air, such as precede and 
attend a thunder-storm, will easily un- 
derstand the effects of the Sirocco, as an 
increased degree of the sensations which 
they then experience; and, in fact, 
though Iam not aware that the opinion 
has been held, there are many reasons 
for believing that the peculiarity of the 
Sirocco wind is chiefly an electrical one, 
and not depending either on tempera- 
ture, an undue proportion of carbonic 
acid, the presence of minute particles of 
sand, or any of the causes which have 
been generally assigned to it. That in- 
creased temperature is not the cause 
may be inferred fromm the thermometer 
being little, if at all, raised by the access 
of the wind, and from much greater heat 
often occurring without this singularity 
of effect. The air of the Sirocco, as it 
comes from the sea, is not a dry one, but 
in general thick, and loaded with mois- 
ture; much of which appears to be depo- 
sited where it.passes over any considera- 
ble extent of land. I have scarcely, in 


any instance, observed this wind, in any 
marked degree, without noticing, at the 
same time, some electrical phenomena 
in connection with it; to say nothing of 
the effects upon the body, which, as mere 
gensations, may perhaps be doubtfully 


received in evidence. Inthe present in- 
stance, off the coast of Ithaca, the sky, 
which had been obscured by the ap- 
proach of evening, was suddenly kindled, 
as the wind came on, by broad flashes or 
gleams of electric light, which seemed to 
pervade the whole hemisphere, and, at 
matervals, were so bright as to allow the 
reading of the smallest print. At the 
same time I observed a mass of clouds 
gathering in the north-west, the quarter 
to which the wind was blowing, and here 
the electrical appearances became pecu- 
liarly vivid, flashes of light shifting rapid- 
ly among the broken intervals of the 
clouds, and near the horizon, assuming at 
times the appearance of a chain of light, 
which seemed to pass from a higher to a 
lower surface of cloud, and often conti- 
nued to the eye for two or three se- 
conds, 
ITHACA. 

The extreme length of Ithaca, from 
north to south, is seventeen miles; its 
greatest breadth does not exceed four; 
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and at its north extremity 
the centre of the island, where the 
port traverses it, does not exceed Breet 
mile. It may be regarded — 
single narrow ridge of lim oy 
everywhere rising into ruaped ga 
of which the loftiest are the 
of Stephano and Neritos : the fem 
the south part of the isle, and ascendis ~ 
from the shores of the bay of Vathi: the 
latter on the northern side of the » 
port. It can scarcely be said that she 
are a hundred yards of continuous lere| 
ground in the island; and the 
aspect must be confessed to be one of 
ruggedness and asperity, warranting the 
expression of Cicero, that Ulysses loved 
his country, “non quia larga, sed quia 
sua.” Nevertheless the scenery is ren 
dered striking by the bold and broker 
outline of mountains, promontories, and 
bays; and there are points in Ithaca 
where it is even pleasing, in the culti. 
vated declivity of the ridges, and th 
opening out of the narrow vallies towards 
the sea, wooded witb olives, orange, and 
almond trees, or covered with vi 

The upper part of the bay of Vathi, and 
a valley at the upper extremity of the 
port, have this softened character, which 
belongs also to several other spots in 
the southern part of the island, 

The present population of Ithaca is 
estimated at between seven and eight 
thousand ; including in this statement 
the inhabitants of Kalamo, Atako, Kasto, 
and other small isles near its eastern 
coast. The principal article of prodoce 
is currants, of which nearly 5,000 c#t, 
forms the average annual export fromthe 
island. A small quantity of oil and 
wine are also exported ; the batter being 
reputed generally the best wine of the 
isles. It is in appearance and flavour 
something intermediate between port 
and claret; nor is it customary (0 M- 
pregnate it with turpentine, as 18 
with the wines of continental Greece. 

Since Ithaca came into our possession 
it has been governed by a company. of 
the Corsican Rangers; and the ie 
mandant at this time was a captain 4 
the same regiment, a native, F believe, 
Ajaccio, in Corsica, It was@ 
combination of circumstances to see * 
fellow-townsman of Napoleon represents 
ing the English authority in the Vathi 
kingdom of Ulysses. We found at: 
an English surgeon of the 35th pare 
and his lady, who had a 
here for some months. — pilot 
ed much of the solitariness and 
mity of the place. 4 scuoute 
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A SCHOOL. 

I was interested, in walking through 
the streets of Vathi, by the spectacle of 
an Ithacan school; the preceptor, or Di- 
daskalos, a venerable old man, with a 
long beard, who sat before his door, 
giving instruction to a circle of fifteen or 
twenty boys, each with a modern Greek 
version of the New Testament in his 
hand. It was amusing to hear sounds 
familiar to the ear from the Greek of 
Homer and Thucydides, shouted out by 
ragged striplings, many of them not more 
than seven or eight years of age. The 
old schoolmaster was pleased with the 
attention given to himself and his scho- 
jars, and endeavoured to rouse them to 
greater efforts of display; which here, as 
with boys everywhere else, had Simply 
the effect of producing more loudness of 
speech. 

SANTA-MAURA. 

Santa-Maura, after partaking in all the 
successive fortunes of the Seven Isles, was 
captured in April 1810 by the English, 
after their previous occupation of Zante 
and Cephalonia. The castle, which was 
garrisoned by 800 French and Italian 
troops, held out for nine days, the block- 
ade and bombardment being continued 
vigorously during the greater part of that 
time. Major Clarke; of the 35th regi- 
ment, fell in this siege, and was buried 
within the fortress. A marble tomb- 
Stone, erected by the officers of the regi- 
ment, records at once his merits and his 
fate. The garrison of Santa- Maura con- 
sisted, when I was there, of a few com- 
panies of the 35th, and of five or six hun- 
dred men of the Corsican Rangers, a 
force sufficient to guard the place against 
any sudden attack, either from Corfu or 
the Italian coast. The strength of the 
castle has been much increased since the 
English obtained possession of it; and 
these improvements are still progressive. 

The population of this island does not 
€xceed 18,000 souls; its trade, which has 
been somewhat increasing of late, con- 
sists chiefly in the export of salt, of 
which between five and six thousand 
tons are said to be annually made in the 
island: oil and wine are the other prin- 
cipal exports; the annual produce of the 
former being estimated at about 3,000 
barrels; of the latter at 1,000. The 
island may be said also to traffic in ma- 
nual labour, as a great number of the 
peasants pass over every year to the 
southern parts of Albania, to assist in 
the cultivation of the land; for which 
service they are chiefly paid in produce. 
The cattle and grain reduired for the 
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consumption of the island, are drawn al- 
most entirely from the continent. The 
other imports are chiefly of cloth, sugar, 
coffee, hardware, and other manufactured 
articles, but all in very trifling quantity. 
The revenue of Santa-Maura varies at 
present from 30,000 to 34,000 dollars 
per annum, which leaves some surplus, 
after paying the civil expences of the 
island, 
IOANNINA, 

Knowing our vicinity to Toannina, we 
were now impatient to obtain the first 
view of that city, which is long concealed 
from the eye by the low eminences tra- 
versing the plain. At length, when lit. 
tle more than two miles distapt, the 
whole view opened suddenly before us; a 
magnificent scene, aad one that is still 
almost single in my recollection, A 
large lake spreads its waters alung the 
base of a lofty and precipitous mountain, 
which forms the first ridge of Pindus on 
this side, and which, at I had afterwards 
reason to believe, attains an elevation of 
more than 2,500 feet above the level of 
the plain, Opposed to the highest sum- 
mit of this mountain, and to a small 
island which lies at its base, a peninsula 
stretches forwards into the lake from its 
western shore, terminated by a perpendi- 
cular face of rock. This peninsula forms 
the fortress of Ioannina; a lofty wail 
is its barrier on the land side; the 
waters which lie around its outer clus, 
reflect from their surface the irregular 
yet splendid outline of a Turkish serag- 
lio, and the domes and minarets of twe 
Tarkish mosques, environed by ancient 
cypresses, The eye, receding back. 
wards from the fortress of the peninsula, 
reposes upon the whole extent of the 
city, as it stretches along the westeru 
borders of the lake. Repose, indeed, it 
may not unfitly be called, since both the 
reality and the fancy combine i giving 
to the scenery the character of a vast 
and beautiful picture spread out before 
the sight. No velames of smoke, nor 
even the sounds of carriages and men, 
break into this description of the distant 
view: the tranquillity of the Turkish cha- 
racter is conveyed to the Turkish city 
also, and even to the capital of the chief 
who governs the warlike and half-civilized 
Albanian tribes. You are not bere look« 
ing upon a lengthened and uniform mass 
of buildings, so often the only characte- 
ristic of an European town; but there ts 
before the eye avariety and a richness in 
the grouping of the objects, which is pes 
culiarly the feature in the cities of the 
East. The lofty palaces of the — 
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and of his sons, the minarets of nume- 
rous mosques, each surrounded by its 
grove of cypresses, which give something 
of appropriate sanctity to the place; the 
singular intermixture of houses and trees 
throughout every part of the city, a cir- 
cumstance more striking from the want 
of wood in the general landscape; these, 
together with the noble situation on the 


lake, and the magnificence of the sur-~ 


rounding mountains, are the features 
which will most impress the stranger in 
approaching the capital of Ali Pasha. 
There are sixteen mosques in Ioannina, 
each standing on an open space of 
ground, and generally surrounded by 
Jarge cypresses. The northern mosque 
of the fortress is the most remarkable of 
these edifices ; apparently as well in size, 
as in its fine situation, overhanging the 
lake. This was a point to which I often 
directed my walks, while residing in 
Ioannina. The magnificence of the view 
was ‘one, but not the only, interesting 
circumstance about this spot. The si- 


lence uf the place, even close to so large 
a city; a sort of loneliness derived from 
the deep piazzas of the mosque, from the 
shade of the cypresses, and from the 
tomb-stones underneath them ; the aspect 
of the Turk himself, slowly walking to 


the doors of the building, and scarcely 
breaking into this loneliness; these are 
the circumstances which will interest the 
stranger in visiting the mosque of the for- 
tress of Ioannina, 

The number of Greek churches in the 
city does not exceed seven or eight, but 
some of these are of considerable size. 
The services af the Greek religion, how- 
ever, cannot here shew themselves in the 
same unrestrained way as in the Ionian 
Isles; and, though Ali Pasha is habitually 
tolerant in this respect, yet the usage of 
some centaries, and the number of Ma- 
homedans in the city, repress many of 
the external demonstrations which belong 
to this church elsewhere. Ioannina is 
the seat of a Greek archbishop, to whom 
several bishoprics are subordinate in the 
southern parts of Albania. 

I am unable to speak with certainty of 
the population of this city, which I have 
heard variously estimated from ‘twenty- 
four to forty, or even fifty thousand. 
I should conjecture, from the best infor- 
mation I was able to collect, that the 
real number of inhabitants is about 
30,000, exclusively of the Albanian sol- 
diers who are quartered in the place. 
This population is composed of Greeks, 
Turks, Albanians, and Jews; the Greeks, 
probably, in largest proportion ; and cere 
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tainly most respectable in 
acquirements. They, too, aan in 
inhabitants of the city ; MANY of the 
families, as it is said, beving hom ot 
blished here for many centuries: qe 
form the great body of merchant 
Ioannina; some are settled officially abow 
the court of the Vizier, AS agents and 
secretaries ; while others, lower in 
are found in the capacity of shopk 
and artizans throughout the city, 
CLIMATE, 

The climate of Loaunina is of course 
much influenced by its situation, and 
the lofty chain of mountains which 
proach and surround it. ‘The height of 
the city above the sea, as derived from 
barometrical observations, may best 
I believe, at from 1000 to 1200 feet, | 
regret that I could not obtain here, any 
register of temperature for. differen: 
years; but from the enquiries I made, 
and my own observations, I am led to 
believe that the degree of winter's cold 
at Ioannina, though in the latitude of 
about 39° 30’, is on the average not less 
than that of the western partsof England, 
The winter of 1812-1813 was, it is true, 
one of singular severity throughout every 
part of Greece, as well as in Russia and 
Poland. When we arrived at Loannina, 
at the beginning of November, all the 
higher ridges of Pindus were covered 
with snow. For the first few days of out 
stay here, the weather was extremely 
fine, but cold; the mpi; 
a. m. varying from 40° to 44%. Severs 
rainy das Tecoupiid: with occasional 
thunder, and much snow fell upon Pine 
dus, covering even the greater part of 
Metzoukel, the mountain above the 
lake. 

The months of January and February 
were extremely severe at Loannina, with 
north and north-east winds, The a 
lav toa great depth upon the plains, 
for ten days the lake was 80 firmly om 
over, that the peasants every # n 
crossed iton the ice. ‘Towards them 
die of March, when I returned bi 
from Zante, the whole of the oh 
ridge of Metzoukel was covered 
snow; and the o— of a P 
a succession of snew-cove 
the eye. At this time I more than once 
saw the thermometer as low ® - 
freezing point; and when at 
afterwards, in the beginning or apr 
there was actually a fall of yo 
the city, with several days oF ¥. 
and stormy weather. he tem to be 
of the place in summer, ) 
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TRADE OF JOANNINA. 

Most of the merchants here are men 
who have travelled much in Europe, are 
well instructed in European habits, and 

ak several of the continental langua- 

Their principal connections are 
with Germany and Russia, an intercourse 
which has been maintained for a long 
period. The port of Trieste has gene- 
rally been a great channel of Greek 
trade, and many - Greek houses are 
established there, with relation to other 
houses in Vienna, Leipsic, and various 
places in the interior of Germany, The 
connection with Russia depends partly 
upon the relative situation of Greece; 
in some degree perhaps on the similarity 
of religion, and the political relation 
which Russia has had at times with this 
people. The principal branches of se- 
veral Ioannina houses resided at Moscow 
previously to the destruction of that ca- 
pital, and probably have since resumed 
their situation. A large amount of 
Greek property was lodged in the bank 


there, including the funds of several pub- 


lic institutions, schools, &c. We were 
in Ioannina at the time the news of the 
burning of Moscow arrived; and, living 
chiefly among merchants, could judge of 
the great sensation this event excited 
among them. The losses sustained by 
some individuals in the destruction of 
their magazines were very great. 
LITERATURE. 

The Greeks of Ioannina are celebrated 
among their countrymen for their hterary 
babits, and unquestionably merit the 
repute they have obtained from this 
source. The literature of the place is 
intimately connected with, and depend- 
ing upon, itscommercial character. The 
wealth acquired by many of the inha- 
bitants gives them the means of adopting 
such pursuits themselves, or encouraging 
them in others. ‘Their connections in 
Germany and Italy, and frequent resi- 
dence in these countries, tend further to 
Create habits of this kind, and at the 
same time furnish those materials for li- 
terary progress, which would be wanting 
in their own country. At the present 
time, nearly two-thirds of the modern 
Greek publications ere translations of 
European works; and whatever may be 
said of the powers uf undirected genius, 
it is certainly better that for some time 
it should continue to be so. Such trans- 
lations are often both suggested and ex- 
ecuted abroad, and the presses at Venice, 
Vienna, Leipsic, Moscow, and Paris, are 
all made subservient to the active in- 
dustry of these people in forwarding the 
literature of their country. The exten. 
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sive traflic of the Greeks of Ioannina, is 
further a means of rendering this city @ 
sort of mart for books, which are brought 
here from the continent when printed ; 
and from this point diffused over other 
parts of Greece. At the dogana of Arta, 
I have seen numerous packages of books 
on their way to Ioannina, and in the 
city itself there are several shops, which 
have long, been known for their extene 
sive dealings in this branch of business. 

There are two academies in the city; 
at which, in sequel to each other, the 
greater part of the young Greeks at Ioan- 
nina are instructed, The Gymnasium, 
if such it may be called, of Athanasius 
Psalida, ranks as the first of these; and 
has acquired some reputation from the 
character of the master himself, who is 
considered as one of the chiefs of the 
literature of modern Greece. It is true, 
that there are others who have writter 
more; but Psalida has travelled much, 
is master of many languages, a good 
classical scholar, a sharp-sighted critic, 
a poet, and versed besides in various 
parts of the literature and science of 
European nations. Lis only avowed 
work, as faras I know, is one intitled, 
“True Happiness, or the Basis of all 
Religious Worship,” in which a general 
tone of sceptical opinion is the predos 
minant feature. He is the author also, 
but anonymously, of a singular core 
pound of prose aud poetry, called Egaileg 
Awovihtcuara, printed at Vienna im 
1792; and probably may have partaken 
in other works with which I am une 
acquainted. The funds of the academy 
which Psalida superiutends, are lodged 
in the bank of Moscow. He has a great 
number of public pupils, whom he in- 
structs not only in the languages, but 
also in history, geography, and various 
branches of general philosophy. He 
has one or two assistants in his labours; 
but it is the reputation of his own name 
which maintains the character of the 
school, : : 

The other academy of Ioannina is one 
of lower stamp, and devoted toa younger 
class of scholars. It is conducted at 
present by an elderly Greek, of the 
wame of Valano, very respectable and 
industrious, but with less learning then 
Psalida, The father of Valano, who 
preceded him in this office, is the author 
of one or two mathematical works of 
some- eminence in the country. The 
school is supported in great part by the 
noble benefactions of the Zosimades, one 
of the greatest and most wealthy of the 
modern Greek families. Two of the 


brothers of Zosima are regident in Italy, 
4M a third 
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a third in Russia. I have learnt that 
the sums they annually transmit to Ioan- 
nina, in the form of books, of funds for 
the school, and of other literary hene- 
factions, do not fall short of 20,000 pi- 
astres. This is a splendid instance of 
genuine and well-directed patriotism. 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

A slight sketch of the manner in which 
we lived, during our residence in the lat. 
ter place, may afford the reader a better 
idea of the domestic and social usages 
of the modern Greeks, than could be 
given by any general remarks on this 
subject. Our host was a man of inde- 
pendent property, and ancient family. 
His wife, with more vivacity and much 
beauty, had the same excellent qualities 
of heart, and their domestic relatiuns 
were evidently of the most exemplary 
kind. Their family consisted of two 
sons, two daughters, and an elderly lady 
nearly related to our host. The eldest 
daughter, at this time eleven years old, 
was a pretty and engaging girl; the boys, 
Alexius and Stephanos, still younger, 
and the most perfect models of juvenile 
beauty I ever recollect to have seen; the 
Grecian style of countenante already 
formed in both, and set off by the open 
forehead, and by the long hair flowing 
down behind from under the small red 
cap, which is worn ov the top of the 
head. 

The habitation of our host resembled 
those which are common in the country. 
Externally to the street, nothing is seen 
but a high stone wall, with the summit 
of a small part of the inner building. 
Large double gates conduct you into an 
outer area, from which you pass through 
other gates into an inner square, sur- 
rounded on three sides by the buildings 
of the house. The basement story is 
constructed of stone, the upper part of 


the structure almost entirely of wood, - 


A broad gallery passes along two sides 
of the area, open in front, and shaded 
over-head by the roof of the building. 
To this gallery you ascend by a flight of 
Stairs ; the doors which conduct to the 
different living rooms of the house all 
going from it. In this country it is un- 
common, except with the lower classes, 
to live upon the ground-floor, which is 
therefore generally occupied as out-build- 
ings ; the first floor being that always in. 
habited by the family. In the house of 
our host, there were four or five which 
might be called living-rooms, furnished 
with couches, carpets, and looking- 
glasses, which, with the decorations of 
the ceiling and walls, may be considered 
as almost the only appendages to a Gre. 
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cian apartment, 


The 


(or what with us would Principal 


ron, 
room) was large, lofty, Ms decorans 
with much richness. Its height 

ficient for a double row of a wg 
three sides of the apartment; 


fv 
windows, however, being all these 
situated as merely to admit leh eae 
a any external view - 
ceiling was protusely ornamented «: 
painting and gilding es carved 
the walls divided into pannels, add 
corated in the same way, with the addi. 
tion of several pier-glasses. A 
divan, like those described in the 
raglio, passed along three Sides Of the 
apartment, and superseded equally the 
use of chairs and tables, which are by 
rarely found in a Greek house, 

The diningeroom was also large, bet 
furnished with less decoration, and the 
same with the other living apartment, 
The kitchen and servants’ rooms wer 
connected by a passage. with the 
gallery; but this gallery itself formeds 
privileged place to all the members of 
the family, and it was seldum that some 
of the domestics might not he seen here 
partaking in the sports of the children, 
and using a familiarity with their supe. 
riors, which is sufficiently common in 
the south of Europe, but very unusual in 
England. Bed chambers are not to be 
sought for in Greek or Turkish habite 
tions. The sofas of their living apart 
ments are the place of nightly repox 
with the higher classes; the floor with 
those of inferior rank. Upon the soles 
are spread their cotton or woollen mat- 
tresses, cotton sheets, sometimes with 
worked muslin trimmings, and orn 
mented quilts. Neither men nor women 
take off more than a small part of ther 
dress; and the lower classes seldom mate 
any change whatever before throwing 
themselves dewn among the coare 
woollen cloaks which form their night 
covering. In this point, the 
customs are greatly more simple than 
those of civilized Europe. 

The separate communication of the 
rooms with an open gallery, renders the 
Greek houses very cold in’ winter, 
which I had reason to be convinced 
during both my resideceen ae 
The higher class of Greeks 
any +. We means of artificial om 
than a brazier uf charcoal placed 
middle of the apartment, trusting 
their pelisses and thick cl 
rest. Sometimes the brazi 
a table, covered with a th 
which falls down nearly t0 
The heat is thus confined, 
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of those sitting round the table, acquire 
soon an agreeable warmth, which is dif- 
{used to the rest of the body. 

The family of Metzou generally rose 
before eight o'clock. Their breakfast 
consisted simply of one or two cups of 
coffee, served up with a salver of sweet- 
meats, but without any more substantial 
food. In consideration to our grosser 
morning appetites, bread, honey, and 
rice milk were added to the repast which 
was set before us. Our host, who was 
always addressed with the epithet of 
Affendi by his children and domestics, 
passed much of the morning in smoking, 
in walking up and down the gallery, or 
in talking with his friends who called 
upon him. Not being engaged in com- 
merce, and influenced perhaps by his 
natural timidity, he rarely quitted the 
house ; and I do not recollect to have 
seen him more than five or six times 
beyond the gates of the area of his dwell. 
ing. His lady meanwhile was engaged 
either in directing ber household affairs, 
in working embroidery, or in weaving 
silk thread. The boys were occupied 
during a part of the morning in learning 
to read and write the Romaic with a 
young man who officiated as pedagogue ; 
the mode of instruction not differing 
much from that common elsewhere. 

The dinner hour of the family was 
usually between twelve and one, but, 
from compliance to us, they delayed it 
tll two o’clock. Summoned to the din- 
ing-room, a female domestic, in the 
usage of the east, presented to each 
person in succession a large bason with 
soap, and poured tepid water upon the 
bands from a brazen ewer. This finished, 
we seated ourselves at the table, which 
was simply a circular pewter tray, still 
called Trapeza, placed upon a stool, and 
without cloth or other appendage. The 
dinner consisted generally of ten or 
twelve dishes, presented singly at the 
table by an Albanian servant, clad in his 
national costume. The dishes afforded 
some, though not great, variety; and the 
enumeration of those at one dinner, may 
suffice as a general example of the com- 
mon style of this repast in a Greck fa- 
mily of che higher class:—First, a dish 
of boiled rice flavoured with lemon juice ; 
then a plate of mutton boiled to rags; 
apother plate of mutton cooked with 
Spinach or onions, and rich sauces; a 
Turkish dish composed of force-meat 
with vegetables, made into balls ; another 
Turkish dish, which appears as a large 
flat cake, the outside of a rich and greasy 
paste, the inside composed of egus, vege- 
tables, with a small quantity of meat: 


following this, a plate of baked mutzon, 
with raisins and almonds, boiled rice 
with oil, omelet balls, a dish of thin 
cakes made of flour, exgs, and honey ; or, 
sometimes in lieu of these, small cakes 
made of flour, coffee, and eggs; and the 
repast finished by a dessert of grapes, 
raisins, and chesnuts. But, for the pre- 
sence of strangers, the family would 
have eat in common from the dishes 
successively brought to the table; and, 
even with separate plaies before them, 
this was frequently done, The thin 
wine of the country was druok during the 
repast; but neither in eating or driokiog 
is it common tor the Greeks to indulge 
in excess, 

The dinner-tray removed, the basin 
and ewer were again carried round,—a 
practice which is seldom omitted even 
among the inferior classes in this coun- 
try. After an interval of a few minutes, 
a glass of liquor and coffee was handed 
to us, and a Turkish pipe presented to 
any one who desired it. In summer, a 
short siesta is generally taken at this 
hour, but now it was not considered 
necessary. After passing an hour or 
two on the couches of the apartment, 
some visitors generally arrived, and the 
fanily moved to the larger room before 
described, These visitors were Greeks 
of the city, some of them relations, others 
friends of the family, who did not come 
on formal iwvitation, but in an unre- 
served way, tu pass some part of the 
evening in conversation. This mode of 
society is common in Joannina, and, but 
that the women take little part im i, 
might be considered extremely pleasanc, 
When a visitor enters the apartments he 
salutes, and is saluted, by the right band 
placed on the heart, a method of ad- 
dress at once simple and dignihed, 
Seated orf the couch, sweetmeats, coffee, 
and a pipe are presented to him; and 
these form in fact the only requisitions 
of the visitors from their hosts. The 
Greeks are scarcely less fond of smoking 
than the Turks; the chibouki, or long 
Turkish pipe, 1s indispensable as one of 
their daily luxuries; and almost every 
individual carries about with hin @ sina l 
bag of tobacco, from which to draw its 
supplies. It must be noticed, that the 
Turkish tobacco in general, and par- 
ticularly that «f Syria, ts mech less harsh 
than the American, probably less nar- 
cotic also; and in this, as well as im the 
greater elegance and comfort of the pipe, 
there are motives to the usage of smok~ 
ing which we do not in England equally 
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aod information to us. The lively and 
social temper of the Greeks, and their 
eagerness for intercourse with Furopean 
travellers, brought a great number to see 
us, and we formed acquaintance here 
with many of the principal merchants, 
and most of the fiterary characters of the 
city. At the head of the latter class 
was Athanasius Psalida, the master of 
the academy of loannina. The writings 
and repute of this Greek have before 
been mentioned, and he does not allow 
his talents to be hidden from those around 
him. In Latin, Greek, French, Italian, 
German, or Russ, he is continually pour- 
ing out a flood of conversation on every 
topic that can come before him, but 
with an obvious predilection for such 
topics as have relation to the arts, the 
Jiterature, and the glory of his own coun- 
try, which he never fails to identify with 
the ancient Greece. His bias on this 
point is openly and at once displayed. 
Scarcely had I been five minutes with 
hin before he began to complain of the 
ingratitude of European nations, in not 
repaying to the Greeks of this day the 
benefits they had derived from their an- 
cestors. ‘* What should we have been 
but for the arts, the instruction, the ex- 
ample of the Grecian worthies? The 
modern descendants of these men had 
the same capacity for becoming great, 
and opportunity and some slight aid 
alone were wanting ta enable them to 
shew their qualities, and to take their 
_ place among nations, It might happen 

(and he spoke this with some sarcastic 
asperity) that they should one day come 
to reclaim what had been plundered from 
them of their ancient treasures.” This 
topic of the ingratitude of civilized Eu- 
rope towards their country, is a, favourite 
one with every Greek, and they dwell 
upon it even to tediousness with every 
stranger who will afford his ear to them, 
ROCKS AND MONASTERIES OF METEORA, 

Long before we reached the town of 
Kalabaka, our attention was engaged by 
the distant view of the extraordinary 
rocks of the Meteora, which give to the 
vicinity of this place, a character per- 
fectly unique to the eye, and not less 
remarkable in the reality of the scene, 
On this side of the Salympria, and about 
a mile distant‘ from the river, they rise 
from the comparatively flat surface of 
the valley; a groupe of insulated masses, 
cones, and pillars of rock of great height, 
and for the most part so perpendicular 
in their ascent, that each one of their 
numerous fronts seem to the eye as a 
Vast wall, furmed rather by the art of 
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our host, was a source both of pleasure 


man, than by the ‘more varied aaa ¢ 
gular workings of nature, Tae 
and winding recesses which form ren 
tervals between these lofty pj 
the thick foliage of trees rivea a tat 
and colouring, which, while they 
hance the contrast, do not diminish 
effect of the great masses of neked rock 
impending above, When wea 

this spot, the evening was al y fag 
advanced, but the setting sun still threw 
a gleam df light on the summits of these 
rocky pyramids, and shewed us the out. 
line of several Greek monasteries in this 
extraordinary situation, and ing ag 
if entirely separated from the reach of 
the world below. 

The following morning was i 
in a very interesting excursion to thes 
rocks and monasteries, which may un 
questionably be regarded asa 
ofan extraordinary and magnificent kind, 
The groupe of rocks of Meteora is almos 
entirely insulated from the adjoining hills, 
and many of its parts are completely so, 
Foliowing, for more than a mile, a har. 
row path, which conducted us below its 
precipitous front, and amidst other insv. 
lated masses of less considerable height, we 
entered one of the deep vallies of recesses, 
which lead to the interior of the groupe, 
and continued our progress along it, by 
a gradual ascent through the forest of 
wood which occupies this intervening 
space. On each side of us were lofty 
pinnacles of rock of the most extraor- 
dinary kind, some of them entirely co 
nical, others single pillars of great height, 
and very small diameter; other masses 
very nearly rhomboidal in form, and 
actually inclining over their base; others 
avain perfect squares or oblongs, with 
perpendicular sides, and level summits, 

The Greek monasteries of Meteora are 


variously situated, either on the summits 
of these pinnacles, or in caverns, whic 
nature and art have united to form in 
parts of the rock, that seem iapp 


able by the foot of man. Their situs 
tion, indeed, is more extraordinary than 
can be understood from desenption 
alone. Four of the monasteries actua"y 
occupy the whole summit of the isu 
lated rocks on which they stand; & per 
pendicular precipice descending 
every side of the buildings tnto the 
wooded hollows, which intervene . 
tween the heights. ier Yk sen 
these aerial prisons 18 BY : 
ladder fixed firmly to the rock, in those 
places were its surface affords any pow 
of suspension; and these ladders, 
some instances, connected with va 
subterranean tunnels, which give sage 
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sage of easier ascent to the buildings 
above. ‘The monastery called by dis- 
tinction the Meteora,’ which is the 
jargest of the number, stands in the re. 
markable situation just described, and 
is accessible only in this method. Still 
more extraordinary is the position of 
another of these buildings, on the left 
hand of the approach to the former. It 
js situated on a narrow rectangular pillar 
of rock, apparently about 120 feet in 
height; the summit of which is so |i. 
mited in extent, that the walls of the 
monastery seem on every side to have 
the same plane of elevation as the per- 
pendicular faces of the rock. The num- 
ber of monasteries at Meteora, is said 
to have been formerly twenty-four; but 
at present, Owing partly to the wearing 
away of the rocks on which they stood, 
partly to the decay of the buildings them. 
selves, only ten of these remain. 

Aios Stephanos, which we visited, is 
among the most extraordinary of the 
number; its height is upwards of 180 
feet. We wound round the base of the 
rock, gradually ascending till we came 
to the foot of a pendicular line of cliff, 
and, looking up, saw the buildings of the 
monastery immediately above our heads. 
A small wooden shed projected beyond 
the plane of the cliff, from which a rope, 
passing over a pulley at the top, de- 
scended to the foot of the rock. Our 
Tartar shouted loudly to a man who 
looked down from above, ordering him 
to receive us into the monastery; but at 
this time the monks were engaged in 
their chapel, and it was ten minutes he- 
fore we could receive an answer to his 
order, and our request. At length we 
saw a thicker rope coming down from 
the pulley, and attached to the end of it 
a small rope net, which, we found, was 
intended for our conveyance to this 
aerial habitation. - The net reached the 
ground ; our Tartar, and a peasant whom 
we had with us from Kalabaka spread it 
Open, covered the lower part with an 
Albanese capote, and my triend and I 
seated ourselves upon this slender ve- 
hicle. As we began to ascend, our 
weight drew close the upper aperture of 
the net, and we lay crouching together, 
scarcely able, and little willing, to stir 
either hand or foot. We rose with can- 
siderable rapidity; and the projection of 
the shed and pulley beyond the line of 
the cliff was sufficient to secure us against 
injury from striking upon the rock, Yet 
the ascent had something in it that was 
formidable, and the impression it made 
was very different from that of the de- 
sceut into a mine, where the depth ts 

3 


hot seen, and the sides of the shaft give 
a sort of seeming security against danger, 
Here we were absolutely suspended in 
the air, our only support was the thin 
cordage of a net, and we were even 
ignorant of the machinery, whether se. 
cure or not, which was thus drawing us 
rapidly upwards. We finished the as- 
cent, however, which is 156 feet, in safe. 
ty, and in less than three minates. When 
— edn of the wooden shed, 
several mouks and other ap- 
peared, who dragged the Rng ve the 
apartment; and released us from our 
cramped and uncomfortable situation. 
We found, on looking round us, that 
these men had been employed in work- 
ing the windlass, which raised us from 
the ground; and, in observing some of 
their feeble and decayed figures, it was 
impossible to suppose that the danger of 
our ascent had been one of appearance 
alone, Our servant Demetrius, mean- 
while, had been making a still more dif- 
ficult progress upwards, by ladders fixed 
to the ledges of the rock, conducting to 
a subterranean passage, which opens out 
in the middle of the monastery, 

The monks received us with civility, 
and we remained with them more than 
an hour in their extraordinary habita- 
tion. The buildings are spread irregu- 
larly over the whole summit of the rock, 
enclosing two or three small areas: they 
have no splendour, either external or 
internal, and exhibit but the appear- 
ances of wretchedness and decay. Ne- 
vertheless the monks conducted us 
throogh every one of their dark and 
dilapidated rooms, and seemed to re- 
quire a tribute of admiration, which, 
though little due to the objects for which 
it was sought, might conscientiously be 
given to the magnificent natural scenery 
round and beneath their monastery. — 

We were afterwards conducted into 
the chapel, a small building, no other- 
wise remarkable than for those tawdry 
and tasteless ornaments which are so com- 
mon in the Greek churches; and of 
which, though now greatly decayed, oor 
monks appeared not a little proud. T 
could observe nq inscription, or other 
circumstance, which might furnish a proof 
of the exact time when the monastery 
was founded; and my enquiries after 
books and manuscripts, though made 
with some earnestness, and varied in 
different ways, were answered ry Be 
shewing me a few old volumes of Gr 
homilies, and some other pieces of eccle- 
siastical writiog, which did not appear 
to have the smallest value. 

Before quitting the monastery, we 
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were conducted by the monks into their 
refectory, a dark room, without a single 
article of furniture, where a repast was 
set before us, consisting of a dish of rice 
cooked in oil; a Turkish dish composed 
of flour, eggs, and oil; bread, and thin 
wine. After making a hasty meal, and 
offering a compensation for the’ civility 
we had received, we bade farewell to 
the solitary tenants of this ex-mundane 
abode, were a second time slung in the 
net, and, after a safe and easy descent 
of about two minutes, found ourselves 
again at the foot of this vast rock, where 
our Tartar had been passing the interval 
in a profound sleep. 
THE TURKS, 

In the towns chiefly inhabited by 
Turks, the most striking circumstance is 
the air of uniform imdolence and un- 
broken monotony which pervades every 
part of the scene. As you walk along 
the street, few sounds of the buman 
woice come upon the ear. Reclining in 
his gallery, or on cushions before his 
door, the Tusk is seen to repose in a 
silence and yrave stillness of demeancur, 
which might for the moment sanction 
even idleness with the name of dignity: 
his only movement that of raising or de- 
pressing his long pipe; his only conver- 
sation, if any there be, an occasional 
brief sentence, addressed in a low and 
deliberate tone to those who may be 
near him, and answered with the same 
formal apathy of manner. Or you may 
meet these people in their progress to 
the baths or the mosque, treading with 
a slow, stately, and measured step; 
scarcely deigning to notice the stranger 
as he passes them; and by demeanour 
alone drawing av involuntary homage of 
respect, which is little due to the in- 
trinsic. merits of the man, Elsewhere 
ignorance is generally noisy or feeble,— 
among the Turks it is disguised from out- 
ward observation by a gravity or even 
propriety of manner, which are not the 
artifice of individuals, but the national 
habit of the people. 

This universal aspect of indolence, 
however, is the circumstance which least 
offends the eye in a Turkish town, Its 
effects are more disagreeably seen in the 
appearances of neglect and decay which 
every-where present themselves; houses 
failing for want of repair; the. habitations 
of the lower classes wretched and com- 
fortless; filth accumulating iu the streets 
without removal ; and a general want of 
those circumstances which give order 
and propriety to social life. The stranger 
will be astonished in a thousand in- 
stances, by the strangeness of the con- 


trast between the exter; 

and of their habitations; and, ctl 

lowing in the streets a figure of A 

na and splendid dress, wij 

to see hin enter an abod 

meanness and decay, —_ aly 
A LEARNED GREEK, 

The conversation of Velata comin 
to exhibit the same mixture of intelli. 
gence and stoical humour, Which struck 
me in our first interview with hit, 
Speaking of the state of modern At 
I enquired whether we might still find 
there Academics, Stoics, and Per; 
tics,‘ [ know of neither Academics or 
Stoics,” said Velara, “ but every Greek 
of these times is a Peripatetic,” Con 
versing on the character of the moder 
Greeks, he observed, “ they are a 
ple with whom self-interest has the frst 
place, religion the second.” Yet Velar 
while complaining of the weakness and 
submissiveness of his countrymen, te 
sembled the other Greeks we had met 
with, in his disposition to extol the 
nius Of this people; aud to complain of 
the neglect they experienced from the 
civilized communities of Europe. He 
characterized the present political sen 
timent of the Greeks, as dividing them 
into three classes ; all seeking a change 
of condition, but seeking it in different 
ways. The insular and eommercial 
Greeks, and those of the Morea, at 
tached themselves to the idea of libera- 
tion through England; a second party, 
in which be included many of their lite 
rary men and continental merchants, 
looked to the then existing power of 
France, as a more probable means of 
deliverance; while the lower classes, and 
those most attached to their national re 
ligion, were anxivos to receive the Rue 
sians as their liberators, This distine 
tion as to the state of opinion in Greece, 
is certainly well founded, — Its discussion 
led us into a long argument upon the 
comparative merits of the ancient Greeks 
and the civilized nations of modern Eu 
rope; in the progress of which Velara 
shewed an accurate understanding of the 
ancient authors, and a powerful feeling 
of enthusiasm for the former glanes 
his country. The occasional reference 
from these topics to the present © 
dation of Greece, was made with @ 
mixed tone of melanoees and satires 
which illustrated the character ™. 
man, and did not iil accord with the 
ture of the subject. 

In the fee of this and ac 
versations, I found Velara 4 and both 
rious learning, and well instructed 


in physical and inctapbysical val 
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He has the repute, and I believe de. 
servediy, of being the first botanist in 
Greece. His knowledge of the progress 
of chemistry, I found to extend to as 
late a period as the. discovery of the 
meta'lic bases of the alkalies; on which 
subject, and on others connected with 
chemical science, he was solicitous in 
asking questions, and ingenious in the 
remarks with which he accompanied 
them. It appeared that he had thought 
much on the various. topics of meta- 
physics and morals, and his conversation 
en those subjects bore the same tone of 
satirical scepticism, which was apparent 
as the general feature of his opinions. 
We spoke of the questions of materia- 
lism and necessity ; on both which points, 
after some remarks which shewed him 
intimate with the history and merits of 
these controversies, he declared an affir. 
mative opinion, 

Connected with these endowments of 
knowledge and taste, there is in the cha- 
racter of Velara that stoical humour to 
which I have already alluded; occa- 
sionally passing into an air of loftiness 
and pride, which might better have been 
suited to the old times of Grecian li- 
berty than to these of modern degrada- 
tion. I am disposed to attribute to this 
temper of mind, a circumstance, which 
was surprising to me in aman thus acute 
and intelligent,—an assumption of indif- 
ference as to the condition and progress 
of other countries, and little expression 
of interest in the anecdotes which con- 
tersation suggested on these subjects, 
With the exception of certain questions 
upon the state of medicine and chemistry 
i England, Velara made few enquiries, 
and seemed studiously to repress any 
movement of curiosity. The same feel- 
ing, though in.a minor degree, I have 
observed in several other Greeks of lite- 
rary character; and [-cannot-«therwise 
attribute it, than to that indetinite mix- 
ture of pride and shame with which they 
regard the fortunes of their country. 

I venture to piace before the reader 
these personal details, because I con- 
sider Ioannes Velara to be one of the 
best examples of the modern literary 
Greek ; superior, indeed, to most of his 
countrymen in acquirements, and stronger 
perhaps in the colouring of his charac- 
ler; but nevertheless exhibiting well ail 
the more decided national features of 
ths people. His reputation is very 
considerable, and on various occasions | 
have heard his name cited hy Greeks, 
with a sentiment of pride, which may be 
pardoned in his orgin, and jusufied ia 
the real merits of the object. 


THE VALe OF TEMPE. 

The term vale, in our language, is 
usually employed to describe scenery, 1 
which the predominant features are 
breadth, beauty, and repose. The rea- 
der has already perceived that the term 
is wholly inapplicable to the scenery at 
this spot; and that the phrase of Vale of 
Tempe is one that depends on puetic 
fiction, ignorantly selecting the materials 
of descriptive allusion, and conveying 
an innocent error to the imagination of 
the modern reader, The real character 
of Tempe, though it perhaps be less 
beautiful, yet possesses more of magni~ 
ficence than is implied in the epithet 
given to it. The features of nature are 
often best described by comparison; and 
to those who have visited St. Vincent's 
Rocks below Bristol, I cannot convey a 
more sufhcient idea of Tempe, than by 
Saying that its scenery resembles, though 
on a much larger scale, that of the former 
place. The Peneus indeed, as it flows 
through the valley, is not greatly wider 
than the Avon; and the channel be- 
tween the cliffs is equally contracted in 
its dintensions; but these cliils them- 
selves are much loftier and more preci. 
pitous; and project their vast masses of 
rock with still more extraordinary ab- 
ruptness over the hollow beneath. 

The length of this remarkable gulph 
from west to east, is nearly five miles; 
its direction in this distance varying but 
little from a straight line. Its breadth 
is varied hy the projection or recession 
of the cliffs; but there are places in 
which the bed of the river occupies the 
whole space between the rocks; and 
where the interval from the base of one 
cl: f to that on the other side cannot ex- 
ceed 200 feet, and possibly may be stil 
less. In these places, and indeed through 
out a great part of the extent of Tempe, 
the road is carmed over and along the 
ledves of the clitls; sometimes seeming 
to overhang the river; then receding to 
seek a passage across the ravines which 
descend frou the mountain, Livy well 
describes this singular route —"* Rupes 
utrnque ita alsciss@ sunt, of desprer 
vix sine vertigine quadam simul oculoram 
animique possit. Terret et sonuus et 
altitudo per mediam vallem flueatis Pe- 
nei amnis.” ; 

O! the height of the cliffs of Tempe, I 
cannot speak otherwise than from sur- 
mise. Those on the north side, about 
the middle of the pass, are undoubtedly 
the highest; and here they sppear to 
rise from six to eight bundred feet above 
the level of the river; passing more groe 
dually afverserds inte the mountain. 

heights 
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heights to the south of Olympus, of which 
they may be considered to form the 
base. Towards the lower part of Tempe, 
these cliffs are peaked in a very singular 
manner, and form projecting angles on 
the vast perpendicular faces of rock, 
which they present towards the chasm. 
Where the surface renders it p:ssible, 
the summits and ledges of the rocks are 
for the most part covered with smail 


wood, chiefly oak, with the arbutus and. 


other shrubs. On the banks of the river, 
wherever there is a small interval be- 
tween the water and the cliffs, it is co. 
vered by the rich and widely-spreading 
foliage of the plane, the oak, and other 
forest trees, which in these . situations 
have attained a remarkable size, and in 
various places extend their shade far over 
the channel of the stream. The ivy 
winding round many of them may bring 
to the mind of the traveller the beautiful 
and accurate description of Elian, who 
has done more justice to the scenery of 
Tempe than any other writer of antiquity. 
: SALONICA, 

The first two or three days of our re- 
sidence at Salonica, were chiefly occu- 
pied in surveying the interior of this city, 
well known to antiquity under the name 
of Thessalonica, and at the present time 
one of the most considerable towns in 
European Turkey. 

In its present state, Salonica is ex- 
ceeded in population only by Constan- 
tinople, and possibly by Adrianopole, 
among the cities of European Turkey, 
and in the extent of its commerce is pro- 
bably second to the capital alone. Its 
general situation, and the magnificence 
of its external appearance have already 
been noticed. The circumference of the 
city, as determined by the walls, pro- 
bably exceeds five miles. This included 
area has the form of an irregular tri- 
angle; the sea-wall being the base, and 
the apex of the triangle being formed by 
the castle, which surmounts and com- 
mands the town, Nearly the whole of 
this area is occupied by buildings, only 
a small interval of rocky ground being 
left between: the city and the fortress, 
The interior of Salonica presents the 
same irregularity, and many of the same 
deformities, which are common inTurkish 
towns... The rapid ascent of the hill di- 
minishes this evil in the upper part of 
the town ; and, on the whole, as respects 
cleanliness and internal comfort, Salonica 
may contrast favourably with most other 
places in Turkey of large size and popu- 
lation. It certainly gains greatly in the 
comparison, if activity of business be 
admitted as a cmteziva of superiority. 
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Except in those quarters where sh, .. 
cipal Turks reside, there etal ia 
punaes of life and via 
orms a striking contrast 

of a Turkish ay The qe 
vered with goods; numerous tg 
people are occupied about the shine w 
the warehouses, and the Bazars are . 
stocked, and perpetually crowded = 
buyers and sellers. They are in face 
chiefly Greeks or Jews who are thus oe, 
cupied, people ever ready to seize 
opening which may be offered to tn 
mercial industry, and ever ingenious na 
meeting and frustrating the political 
pressions under which they labour, i 
the time when we visited Saloni the 
great and sudden influx of trade to tha 
port, had afforded such an opening of the 
most favourable kind; and the character 
of Yusuf Bey’s government was 

as not, in any material degree, to check 
the progress of industry, 

The population of Salonica, in its pre. 
sent state, probably exceeds seventy 
thousand souls, I haies heard it esti. 
mated as high as ninety thousand; but 
in this statement there appears to be 
some exaggeration. It is certain, how. 
ever, that the number of inhabitants has 
been much increased within the last few 
years, owing in part to the extended 
commerce of. the place, partly to the 
settlement of numerous emigrants who 
have fled hither to shun the power ot 
the vengeance of Ali Pasha. popu 
lation is composed of four distinct classes, 
Turks, Greeks, Jews, and Franks; the 
last comprizing all those inhabitants who 
are natives of the other parts of Europe, 
whether English, French, Germans, or 
Italians. The Turks probably form some 
what less than half the whole population 
of the city. Though thos intermixed 
with other communities of people, they 
preserve all their peculiar national h 
hits, and a greater facility of exercising 
them than their countrymen of Ioannina, 
In walking through those quarters of See 
lonica, which are chiefly inhabited by 
these people, we were more than 
exposed to insult from the young 
boys, who, with the accustomed oppro” 
brious epithets, amused themselves by 
throwing stones at us. In a case 0 
kind, it would have been fruitless to 1 
monstrate, and dangerous to offer v0 
lence in return. a 

The number of Greek families ® 
lonica is said to be rere sinew ee 
The greater part of t 
engaged in commence i and many = 
Greek meschants resident ork this 
acquired considerable property souret: 
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, The trade they carry on is in 
pupae subordinate to that of the 
Frank merchants of Salonica; but they 
have likewise extensive independent 
connections with Germany, Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna, Malta, and, various parts 
of Greece. They do not possess so 
much reputation in literature as their 
countrymen. of Ioannina, owing perbaps 
to the difference. which their sjtuation 
produces in the nature of their commer- 
cial concerns. I bave visited, however, 
the houses of some of the Salonica mer- 
chants, in which there were large collec- 
tions of hooks, including as well the 
Romaic literature, as that of other parts 
of Europe. Salonica is one of the Greek 
metropolitan sees, to which eight sufira- 
gan bishopricsare annexed, The Greeks 
have a number of churches in the city, 
the principal of. which is called the Ro- 
tundo, rendered remarkable by the 
domes rising from its roof, and giving 
an air of splendour to its external aps 
pearance. 

THERMOPYLS. 

We now entered upon that narrow 
portion of the plain which lies to the 
south of the Hellada, intervening be- 
tween this river and the precipitous cliffs 
of Eta. It was in this district, which 
had the name of Trachinia, that the vast 
army of Xerxes was encamped, while the 
passage of Thermopyle was disputed 
with him by the Grecian army. Look- 
ing over the ground, and recollecting the 
estimate which Herodotus gives of the 
number of the Persians, it is difficult not 
to believe from this observation alone, 
that the historian has greatly exaggerated 
their amount, unless indeed we suppose 
that a large portion of the army was left 
on the northern side of the Sperchius, or 
that the multitude extended far to the 
west up the valley of this river. Pre- 
suming, what is proballe from the season 
of the year, that there had been_a long 
continuance of dry weather, we may be- 
lieve that much of the marshy ground at 
the mouth of the Sperchius was capable 
of bearing the march or encampment of 
an army; but with all these allowances, 
@ presumption still. arises from the ap- 
pearance of the ground against the ac- 
curacy af the historian’s statement. 

From the bridge -over the,siver, we 
proceeded in a south-east direction to- 
wards Thermopylz, having on our right 
hand the Trachiaian cliffs of Gta, which 
rise above into the. lofty summits an- 
ciently called Kallidromos and Tichius, 
impending over the pass. We were 
inade aware of our approach to this me- 
morable spot, as well by the contracting 

Moxtuty Mac, No. 271, 


interval between the cliffs and 
as 4 dep. columns of vapour Shing — 
the hot springs, which have given origin . 
to the name of the strait, We hastened. 
rapidly towards these springs, which are 
scarcely two miles distant from the 
bridge. We observed immediately bee 
fore us the sacred eminence of Anthela, 
where the council of the Amphictyoas 
was first assembled; and in the con-« 
tracted pass in which we now stood, saw 
the obstacle that prevented the Persians. 
from bursting at once into Greece, —that 
roduced the battle and the glory of 
hermopylz. | 
The lapse of 2,300 years has indeed 
made certain chauges in the character of 
this spot; yet, nevertheless, its more re- 
markable features still remain to attest 
the integrity of history, and the valour 
of those who here sacrificed themselves 
for their country, The traveller must. 
not, it 1s true, expect to see the waves 
washing against the narrow road which, 
winds under the rocks of (ta. A low 
swampy plain, or what, when I saw it, 
might well be termed a morass, every 
where intervenes between the cliffs and 
the sea; and the alluvial depositions of 
the Sperchius appear to have been greate 
est on this side the bay, the river now 
flowing for some distance opposite and 
parallel tv the pass, before it itself 
in thesea. Itis certain, however, that 
as far back as the time of Herodotus, & 
morass formed one of the boundaries of 
the pass even in its narrowest part; and 
it appears, from his account, that the 
Phocians had artificially increased this, 
by allowing the water from the hot 
springs to spread itself over the surface, 
with the view of rendering the passage 
yet more impracticable to their restless 
neighbours, the Thessalians. From the 
description of later events by Livy and 
Pausanias, it is probable, that before 
their time this swampy plain had exe 
tended itself, and become more nearly 
rescmbling its present state. 
DELPHI. 

Urged forwards by the cold and stormy 
weather which had now come upon us, 
we travelled from Salona to Athens in 
eight days, a period of time, which un- 
der other circumstances would have been 
much too short, for a country abounding 
in natural beauty, and in the vestiges of 
ancient history and art, The first ob- 
ject of interest in our route, was the ve- 
“nerable Delphi, which, though its glories 
of inspiration are now gone, aud its tem 
ples levelled with the ground, still pre- 

serves something of sanctity in the so- 
itary magnificence of its situation, and 
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in the silence now resting upon places 
where all Greece once assembled to the 
solemnities of the Amphictyonic council, 
and to the contests of the Pythian games. 

The modern village of Kastri stands 
upon the sacred ground, wretched in all 
but the scenery that surrounds it. Where 
the splendour of art has disappeared, 
that of nature has remained; and, stand- 
ing on the spot, oné cannot but admire 
that taste and spirit of ancient Greece, 
which chose for its place of national as- 
sembly one possessing so many great and 
imposing features. The lofty and abrupt 
cliffs rising behind, to form the two Del- 
phic summits; the chasm, and Castalian 
fountain between these cliffs; the pro- 
found valley of the Plistus beneath, 
bounded on the opposite side by the 
mountain-ridge of Cirphis ;—all these 
objects are still in the outline before the 
eye. About the Pythian cave mure 
doubt may be entertained. Various 
caverns in the lime-stone rock may he 
seen at the base of the Castalian cliffs; 
but none which with any probability will 
admit of this name. The vestiges of art, 
with the exception of the stadium, the 
tombs, and niches cut in the rock, are 
equally obscure, and even the site of the 
temple of Apollo is by no means dis- 
tinctly ascertained, though some have 
fancied its periboles in an ancient wall 
of massive stones, which now supports 
the Greek church of St. Elias, while the 
site of the temple of Minerva has been 
assigned to another similar wall at the 
church of Pan-Agia, on the opposite 
side the Castalian stream. The traces 
of antiquity, however, are every-where 
visible at Kastri in the fragments of 
marble and Greek inscriptions scattered 
through the village; and notwithstanding 
all that Nero obtained from Delphi, it 
may be presumed that future excavation 
here will still produce much that is valu- 
able of ancient sculpture. We saw lying 
on the ground, within the village, the 
fine remains of a colossal statue, which 
but two days before had been disco- 
vered in digging the foundations of a 
cottage. 

We ascended to the summit of one of 
the Castalian cliffs which overhang the 
site of Delphi, a woodless steep, though 
Gray has otherwise pictured it, and at 
this time covered with snow. The highest 
points of these cliffs (which may be con- 
sidered to form on this side the base of 
Parnassus,) are from six to eight hundred 
feet above the level of Delphi,—nearly 
two thousard ahove that of the sea. We 
drank of the Castalian fount; but inspi- 
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ration would have been j 
the necessity of guarding aon wit 
lution of dirty clothes, which some w 
females of the village were eed 
the sacred stream, Two Greek > 
attended us in our survey of Delphi 
mén, who in wretchedness I could wel 
compare with the priests of I but 
who entirely wanted the knowledge which 
is often so remarkable in the latter, 

" THEBES, 

e remains of antiquity in 
are externally less cinigheal heen 
of the other great cities of Gr 
even with the minute details of Pais. 
mas, it is difficult to make out the pos 
tion of the seven gates, or of the no. 
merous temples which adorned the city, 
Three or four places, indeed, may be 
pointed out within or around the mo 
dern town, where, from the form of the 
ground, and the numerous fragments of 
columns and marbles, it may be 
sumed that certain of these temples 
stood; and I doubt not that when cir 
cumstances shall allow of excavation 
here, much will be found to repay re. 
search, even though the Mercury of 
Phidias or the Minerva of Scopias should 
never again be restored to light. One 
of these spots is the small Greek church 
of St. Luke, on an eminence close to 
the town; now itself in ruins, contain- 
ing various sculptured marbles, which 
have thus doubly gone to decay. Ano 
ther church, to the south of the town, 
also in a ruinous state, contains similat 
vestiges of an ancient temple. Many 
Greek inscriptions are visible, as well ia 
these places as in other parts of the city; 
but more interesting, because more de. 
finite objects are the fountains of Dirce 
and Ismenus; the former at the entrance 
from Livadia, and probably near the 
site of the Crenean Gate; the latter 
about half a mile to the south-east of 
the city. The fountain of Ismenus forms 
asmall pool, through which a body of 
water gushes from the rock, forming at 
once a considerable stream. This phe 
nomenon, as I have elsewhere observed, 
is very common in every part of t 
limestone formation of Greece. 

‘ ATHENS. 

Those who expect to see at Athens 
only the more splendid and obvious fod 
timonies of its former state, will the 
themselves agreeably mistaken in 
reality of the scene. It may phe ct 
ledged that the Parthenon, the Minerva 
the Propylea, the temple of pest 
Polias, &c. are individual ne 
striking of the objects occurring © 
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yet it may perhaps be added, that they 
have been less interesting singly, than in 
their combined relation to that wondere 
ful grouping together of nature and art, 
which gives its peculiarity to Athens, 
and renders the scenery of this spot 
something which is ever unique to the 
eye and recollection. Here, if any where, 
there is a certain genius of the place 
which unites and gives a character and 
colouring to the whole; and it is further 
worthy of remark, that this genius loci 
is one which most strikingly connects 
the modern Athens with the city of 
former days. Every part of the sur- 
rounding landscape may be recognized 
as harmonius aud beautiful in itself; and 
at the same time as furnishing those 
features, which are consecrated by an- 
cient description, by the history of heroic 
actions ; and still more as the scene of 
those celebrated schools of philosophy, 
which have transmitted their influence to 
every succeeding age. The stranger, 
who may be unable te appreciate all the 
architectural beauties of the temples of 
Athens, yet can admire the splendid as- 
semblage they form in their position, 
outline, and colouring; can trace out 
the pictures of the poets in the vale of 
Cephissus, the hill of Colonos, and the 
ridge of Hymettus ; can look on one side 
upon the sea of Salamis, on the other 
upon the heights of Phyle; and can tread 
upon the spots which have acquired 
sanctity from the genius and philosophy 
of which they were once the seats. The 
hill of the Areopagus, the Academy, the 
Lyceum, the Portico, the Puyx, if not 
all equally distinct in their situation, yet 
can admit of little error in this respect; 
and the traveller may safely venture to 
assert to himself, that he is standing 
where Demosthenes spoke to the Athe- 
nians, and where Plato and Aristotle ad- 
dressed themselves to their scholars, No 
where is antiqaity so well substantiated 
as at Athens, or its outline more com- 
pletely filled up both to the eye and 
imagination, 
The state of society in Athens is dis- 
tinguished from that of other parts of 
Greece, by its greater vivacity and free- 
dom from restraint. In this circumstance 
also there will be seen some affinity to 
the habits of the ancient Athenians, 
thought it must be owned that the pro- 
bable causes are peculiar in part to mo- 
dern times, The feebleness of the 
Turkish government here, has contri- 
buted much to this effect; still more 
perhaps the constant residence of fo- 
reigners in the city, The influence of 
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the latter circumstance is disti 
in various habits and feelings ot y~ 
people, and has been considerably ex. 
tended of late years, by the direction 
which English travellers have taken dn- 
ring their exclusion from other parts of 
the continent. There is a certain festie 
vity about Athens which doés not equally 
belong to any other Greek town; the 
oppression of slavery is less visibly pre. 
sent, and is actually felt in a smaller de. 
gree by the inhabitants, Even the Turks 
here seem to have lost something of their 
harshness, and become & people of quiet 
aud inoffensive habits. From whatsoever 
ay of Turkey the traveller may arrive, 

e finds himself coming to a sort of home 
where various comforts may be obtained 
that are unknown elsewhere in this coyne 
try. Society is more attainable, and the 
Greek females enter into it in general 
with much fess restrant than in loannina 
or other Greek towns, 

HYDRA. 

Near the mouth of the gulph of Argo- 
lis, is seen the sinall isle of Hydra, a spot 
which, of late, has become very interest- 
ing from the extent and importance of its 
commerce, Buta few miles in circum. 
ference, with a surface so rocky as 
scarcely to yield the common vegetables, 
and even without any other water than 
that collected in cisterns; this little spot 
has an active and wealthy population of 
more than 25,000 souls, and a property in 
shipping, amounting, it is said, to about 
300 trading vessels, many of them of 
large tonnage, and well armed. I have 
heard, and have some reason to believe 
the statement, that there is a merchant 
in Hydra, whose acquired property 
amounts to about a million of dollars, and 
many others, with a trading capital, 
which bears proportion to this sum, 

Their aula consists principally in the 
transport of the produce of this part of 
Turkey to other quarters of the Medi- 
terranean, and in bringing back to the 
Levant return cargoes of colonial and 
manufactured articles. The chief ex- 
port, especially lately, has been grain ; 
the scarcity of which, fortwo or three 
years in the west of Europe, has given 
an extraordinary stimulus to this trafic, 
The Ilydriote ships, many of them of 
three, four, or five hundred tons, pure 
chased their cargnes of corn in Greece, 
Egypt, or Asia Minor; much of it from 
the Morea, Thessaly, or Macedonia; and, 
carrying it down the Mediterranean, ob- 
tained’a ready sale, occasionally at a 
profit of 40 or 50 per cent, upon the 
cargo. 
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f this had been a mere professional work, 
we should not have obtruded it on the 
notice of our readers. But, besides the 
soundness of its medical doctrines, it 
lays claim to general attention as a 
moral and philosophical disquisition on 
topics intimately connected with the 
happiness and improvement of the hu- 
man race. It aims at the high object of 
extinguishing that numerous class of 
evils which torment man more than all 
other animals in the shape of diseases, 
by means that are indicated by nature, 
and that accord with our best moral 
feelings. We shall not, however, affect 
to anticipate the doctrines which are so 
eloquently enforced in the subsequent 
extracts; at the same time it is due to 
the learned author to state, that the 
space which we are able to allot to these 
specimens, enables us to render ve 
imperfect justice to the system whic 
he unfolds. Half the volume is occu- 
pied with details of cases, in which the 
vegetable regimen has succeeded in 
alleviating or curing chronic diseases, 
hitherto considered beyond the reach of 
human skill. Dr. Lambe shews, how- 
ever, that such diseases are consequences 
of eating flesh, and drinking fermented 
liquors ; and that, on returning to the 
regimen indicated by Nature, the dis- 
eases disappear. Of the sufficiency of 
a vegetable diet, the Editor of the 
Monthly Magazine can quote himself as 
a corroborative proof of longer standing 
than the experience of Dr. Lambe, 
having abstained from flesh-diet, owing 
to a sentiment of disgust when in his 
twelfth year, and having enjoyed vigo- 
rous health and spirits without the in- 
terruption of a day’s severe illness, 
during the subsequent period of thirty- 
four years.] 


PROGRESS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE, 
HILOSOPHY was, in its origin, 
founded more upon speculation than 


upon observation and experiment. And, 
as the first reasoners in medicine were the 


ul 


philosophers, the principles that were 


iought to regulate the universe, were, by 


‘other systems. 
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them transferred t th eis 5! 
3 human body, ‘Hence oe 
philosophy were engrafted Upon pina 


ology. 

Hippocrates is said to have te 
medicine from phildeothne Th 
mean ne more than that he was the on 
of the philosophers, who considered me. 
dicine to be a distinct branch of science, 
But the principles which he adopted, ta 
explain the causes and symptoms of dis 
eases, were such as he had been 
and found to be prevalent in the schoos 
of philosophy in his time. 

These: principles were pu 
thetical, being, mostly, gratuitolis 9 
sumptions with regard to t itoen 
principles of the animal frame, “Tie 
body was thought to be composed of four 
humours—blood, phlegm, yellow bile, 
and black bile; health was Supposed to 
depend upon the perfect mixture of these 
hamvurs, each possessed of its prope 
qualities; disease took place when the 
due proportions were disturbed, or when 
either of the elementary humoars wa 
separated, or not perfectly mixed with 
the common inass. 

From this first rude notion of the ana 
lysis of the fluids have sprung the divi. 
sion of temperaments into the satiguines. 
ous, phlegmatic, choleric, and melan 
cholic, which is received at this day; in 
each of which that humour was 
to be preduminant, from which it receiv 
Its denomination, ' 

It cannot be supposed, that opinions, 
which have no real foundation in nature; 
were at any time admitted without con 
troversy. We find, even in the writings 
which are called Hippocratic, some yaria- 
tions from this fundamental pl arierk 
and other theories, which are wholly dis 
tinct from it. Many succeeding teach 
ers rejected it entirely, and proposed 
Asclepiades emt 
the atomic philosophy, derived from the 
doctrines of Democritus and Epicurus: 
he ascribed the production of diseasest» 
the stopping up or relaxation of the pores 
The Methodists thought, that, diseases 
were not produced by morbid alterations 
of the fluids of the body, but co 
them as affections of the solids. 
divided diseases therefore to | 
orders; some they considered as of 
by laxity ; others, as the consequence 
tension ; others, again, as complicated ve HM 
being related by some of their sent 
to each of the other orders. A nother 
sect denied, that diseases were COMne®, 
with the sensible qualities of the oe 
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fiattér, ‘an ‘ather, attached to and per. 
vading the system; and that diseases 
were affections of this matter. This sect 
was that of the Pneumatists, 
Opinions. so discordant, as it shewed 
the evidence in behalf of each to be un. 


‘ gatisfactory, must have excited, in the 


minds of many, hesitation and discon. 
tent. Accordingly, there has ever been 
a sect, which has maintained, that, in 
medicine, evident causes were the vunly 
proper objects of enquiry; that the 
changes, which take place within the 
body, are mostly incomprehensible, and 
the study of them must be therefore 
superfluous; and that, could they even 
be discovered, they would throw no light 
on the methods of treatment. The ques. 
tion, they said, is not, what makes a dis- 
éase, but what will cure it, How diges. 
tion is performed, is of no moment ; but 
what matter is most easily digestible, is 
of the greatest: it matters not how we 
breathe; but to determine the purest air is 
of the first consequence. In things of this 
nature, we are instructed, not by abstruse 
speculations and metaphysical subtleties, 
but by evident experience only. This is the 
proper guide in medicine, distinguishing 
the useful from the noxious, aud applying 
them accordingly to practice. Such is 
the general reasoning of the sect -of 
empirical physicians; a sect, the tenets 
of which, though disclaimed in the 
schools, have ever found numerous ad- 
herents among men the most versed in 
practice ; and which, though not openly 
avowed, are, I am persuaded, silently 
assented to, and effectively acted upon, 
by the great body of practitioners, even 
at this day. 
ORIGIN OF DISEASE. 

When we consider the tendency of na- 
tare to perfection in all her works, and 
that this tendency is in nothing more ap- 
parent, than in the structure of animal 
bodies, it appears indeed a_ strange 
anomaly, that the human frame, the 
master-piece of the creation, should be 
80 liable to derangement and disease. 

FI may say so without irreverence, it ap- 
pears as if the most beautiful of designs 
had failed from error and want of wisdom 
in the execution, More than half the 
race perish in infancy, and, of the re- 
mainder, a large portion are the victims 
of pain and suffering. Of those, who 
ave strength sufficient to arrive at man- 
hood, the greater part are doomed to 
have little more than a glimpse of life, 
and to perish prematurely. Of those 
even who appear strongly and healthy, 
if we examine narrowly inte their liabits, 
2 


or their feelings, we shall find hardly an 
individual, who will not acknow 
some defect, some secret uneasiness, 
something that diminishes his present 
comfort, and which excites appreherision 
for the future. In some, the solids des- 
tined to the support of the body are 
unequal to their object, and the benies 
yield tothe incumbent weight: in others, 
the moving powers have a similar defect, 
the muscles hardly overcoming the resis- 
tance opposed to them, The senses are, 
in many, dull and imperfect; in many, 
they are preternaturally acute. The vital 
functions are often setrformed laboriously; 
the circulation is either sluggish or too 
rapid; the respiration . straightened or 
hurried ; the digestion is ill performed ; 
the stomach oppressed with crudities ; 
the secretions irregular; even the éle- 
ment, in which we are placed, appears 
ill suited to the organs to which it is 
destined to be applied; some cannot 
bear the coldness of the atmosphere; to 
others its heat is equally intolerable ; and 
so strangely constitated are individual 
constitations, that an air loaded with 
mephitic vapours appears better suited 
to them, than one that is pure and 
uncontaminated. 
THE HUMAN CHARACTER. 

Man prides himself upon possessing an 
intellect superior to that of all other ani- 
mals; and on taking reason for the guide 
of all his actions, But, as far as happi- 
ness, or the mere absence of suffering, is 
the end of action, the reason of man aps 
pears to be inferior to the animal instinct, 
A brutal ignorance debases and enslaves 
the great mass of mankind. They appear 
incapable of acquiring knowledge; of 
perceiving the connexion of the ideas, 
which are laid before them; or the ob- 
vious relations of cause and effect, 
Thus they are void of all independence 
of thought or principle; a blind adhe- 
rence to custom, or a siavish submission 
to authority, becomes the rule of life; 
and is substituted for self-government, 
and a manly obedience to the voice ol 
truth and the dictates of reason. 

The moral traits are as much distorted 
as the physical. The affections, which 
should link nan to man, and make each 
human being regard his fellow-creature 
as his brother, are choked and altnost 
extinguished. Envy, hatred, jealousy, 
and all the malignant passions, Pm 
minate in the human bosom. ile 
fiction of pain upon sensitive beings, 
instead of exciting compassion, 15, with 
the moltitude, a source of pastihie and 


merriment, To such a degree are the 
struugest 
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strongest instincts of our nature perverted, 
that the first principle of self-preservation 
is finally destroyed; the hand is raised 
against the existence of its possessor ; or 
the parental arm against the life of the 
offspring. 

Such is an outline, too faithful, of the 
habitual condition, perhaps of the ma. 
jority, of the human species. 

AVERAGE OF LIFE, 

From Dr. Price’s ‘* Observations on 
Reversionary Payments, &c,” it appears, 
that in every particular place there is an 
invariable law, which governs the waste 
of human life. In single years, owing to 
the seasons, to the absence or the preva. 
lence of epidemics, or other accidental 
circumstances, the quantity of disease 
may vary, and the number of deaths be 
less or greater. But, taking the average 
of a series of years together, the same 
total numbers have been found to die in 
the same situations, in equal successive 
periods of time. These facts are esta- 
blished by observations taken from the 
bills of London, of Northampton, of Nor- 
wich, in England, and of many other 
places in various parts of Burope. In 
situations moderately healthy, as in 
moderate sized towns, the rates of de- 
crease have been found to coincide very 
nearly with the hypothesis of Mr. de 
Moivre; who, assuming 86 years to be 
the utmost extent of life, supposed an 
equal decrement of life through all its 
stages, till it was finally extinguished. 
For axample, of 56 persons alive at 30 

ears of age, one will die every year, till, 
in 56 years, they will be alldead. The 
same will happen to 46 persons at 40, in 
46 years, and so on for all other ages. 
At most ages between 30 and 70 or 75 
the results of this hypothesis are very 
nearly conformable to actual observations, 
But, both in the earlier and in the later 
stages of life, the law of decrease is very 
different. In London also, and in large 
cities, in general the current of life flows 
with greater rapidity. In the country, 
on the other hand, communities are more 
healthy, and, in consequence life is ex- 
pended more slowly. 

From these documents, the havoc made 
in human life, by collecting multitudes 
of men together in great cities, is fully 
demonstrated. There is no stage of life, 
in which this pernicious influence is not 
evident, but it is most remarkable in the 
earliest stages. In London, according 
to the most moderate computation, half 
the number born die under three years of 
age: in Vienna, and Stockholm, under 
two. And, other things being equal, the 


insalubrity of towns appe is 
pape to their size, - “aha Rig 
he proportion of persons , ) 
annually in great tones is fowd a 
one-nineteenth, or one-twentieth, of 
whole population. In moderate % 
it is from one twenty-third to one Tey 


eighth. In the country, the necparee 


has been found to be from ove thi 
fifth or one-fortieth to one-fiftieth Or one. 
sixtieth. In London the number of 
years, which a child at birth has beeg 
found, upon an average, to reach, is ra 
ther less than twenty. In Norwich 
half die under five years: in Northampton, 
underten, In the parish of Holy Cross, 
near Salop, the expectation of a child 
birth is thirty-three years: one-balf the 
inhabitants live to thirty years of age, 
At Ackworth, in Yorkshire, half the i. 
habitants live to the age of forty-six. Ip 
the town of Manchester, one twenty. 
eighth part of the inhabitants die anny. 
ally: in the country, in its immediate 
vicinity, the numberis not more than one 
fifty-sixth part. 

Large cities are as unfavourable to 
longevity, as they are destructive of infant 
life, and unfriendly to health at every 
period. In country places it is the res 
verse. At Holy Cross one-half of the 
whole population die at upwards of 80 
years of age. At Ackworth, one-four 
teenth of the inhabitants reach the same 
age. At Northampton, the proportion 
is one twenty-second parts at Norwich, 
one twenty-seventh, But in London 
only one in forty arrive at this age; 
whereas, if other things were equal, the 
proportion in London ought to be greater 
than in other places, since at least one 
fourth of its inhabitants are persons who 
come into London from the country, in 
the most robust period of life, at which 
the probability of living to old age is the 
greatest. Of the natives of London not 
more than one in sixty attains the age 
fourscore. 

CAUSE OF DISEASES. 

With regard to the generation of con 
stitutional diseases, we may, T think, 
safely confine ourselves to four principal 
agents. These are, 1st, Impure a 
2d, Impure Water; 3d, Improper 4 
ment; aud, 4th, Fermented Liquors. 
These are the things which ytd 
really and effectively to produce he ge 
bulk of the reigning diseases; or a 
to form the morbid constitution, out 
which these diseases spring: phy oo 
except those which are produced i 
contagions. Each of these agents 
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ctances, powerful enough to produce 
disease, and even death ; and very com- 
monly men are exposed to them simul. 
taneously. 

ANIMAL Foon, 

The use of animal food is one of these 
habitual irritations, to which most per- 
sons, who have it in their power, volun- 
tarily subject themselves. Nothing need 
be said to show, that this custom pros 
duces a great change in the system in 
its ordinary state of health. This is a 
change, which, as long as health conti- 
nues, is commonly thought to be for the 
better. But, omitting wholly that consi. 
deration, it seems certain, that it predis. 
poses to disease, and even of those kinds, 
the immediate origin of which may be 
traced to other causes, 

There are facts enough to induce a 
suspicion, that our diseases, are much 
exasperated by our manner of living, and 
the full diet of animal food, to which we 
are habituated. They may serve to 
shew to what may be ascribed in some 
degree the great difference between the 
inortality which prevails in great towns 
and in thecountry. In all! situations the 
mass of this mortality must be composed 
of the labouring classes. These classesare 
allured to the cities by the temptation of 
high wages, which are expended partly 
in direct riot and excess; but, even by the 
most sober minded, in procuring for their 
families a more luxurious mode of life, 
than could be afforded by the customary 
rate of wages in the country, A daily 
meal of meat becomes to be thought 
necessary by persons, who, in the coun- 
try, must have been contented with a 
scanty portion once a-week. To be able 
to procure this becomes a distinction in 
society, which the people are taught to 
lock up to asthe reward of industry; 
whilst to be confined to what is called a 
poor'diet, that is to say, to the diet of 
the poor; is reckoned tow and-disgraceful. 

One would be apt to imagine, from the 
common practice of most of our physi- 
cians, and still more of our medico- 
chirurgeons, that excess and intemper- 
ance were the regular methods of curing 
diseases, They have been labouring, 
during almost the whole of my medical 
life, to prove to the public, that che 
doctrines of abstemiousness, inculcated 
by several of our predecessors, are a 
mere prejudice and error. In almost all 
chronic diseases, to forbid the use of 
vegetables is a part of the established 
routine, If there be a little heart-burn 
or flatulence, all vegetables are instantly 
proscribed. Infauts, even, are loaded 


with made dishes, and their breaths smell 
of wine and strong liquors. Nay, to 
such an excess are these abominations 
carried, that, when their stomachs revolt 
against these unnatural compounds with 
Instinctive horror, and the importunities 
of nature cannot be wholly resisted, a 
little fruit is held out to them as a sort 
of premium, and as a reward for forcing 
down the nauseous farrago, which they 
loath. 
WOOD, THE MILLER, 

Need I cite the well kuown history of 
Mr.. Wood, the miller of Billericay? 
This man, from a long course of glut- 
tony, eating voraciously animal food 
three times a-day, with large quantities 
of butter and cheese, and drinking strong 
ale, became very fat in his fortieth year; 
and, in three or four more years, his 
health failed; he had a constant thirst, 
great lowness of spirits, violent rheuma. 
tism, and frequent attacks of gour. He 
had two fits, which were called epileptic ; 


‘and had often a sense of suffocation, par. 


ticularly after his meals. By altering his 
regimen, and pursuing @ strict course 
of abstemiousness he re-established his 
health, and continued to enjoy good 
health for many years. He left off ani- 
mal food, and fermented liquors. His 
sulid food was either sea biscuit, or flour 
made into a pudding, being mixed either 
with skimmed milk, or with water, and 
boiled. He abstained from all fluids, 
except what entered into the composition 
of his pudding. Under this course of 
abstinence, he lost his corpulence, and 
became a middle-sized man, healthy and 
active; and his strength increased, ine 
stead of diminishing. This man died in 
his sixty-fourth year. No one, that 
reads his history, can doubt that he 
prolonged his life many years; and, pro- 
bably, had his diet been regulated upon 
still saore correct principles, he would 
have lived several years longer. 
EFFECTS OF ANIMAL FOOD, 

A further consequence is, that life is, 
in all its stages, hurried on with an un- 
naturat and unhealthy rapidity. We 
arrive at puberty too soon; the passions 
are developed too early: in the male 
they acquire an impetuosity approaching 
to madness: the females breed too quick : 
processes which ought to be distinct and 
successive are blended together, and con- 
founded : women, who ought to be nurses, 
become pregnant, even with the child 
at the breast: finally, the system becomes 
prematurely exhausted and destroyed : 
we become diseased and old, when we 
ought tu be iw the middle of life. 
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There can be no doubt too, that. ani- 
mal food is unfavourable to the intellec- 
tual powers. In some measure this 


effect is instantaneous, it being hardly, 


possible to apply to any thing requiring 
thought after a full mea of meat ; so that 
it has been not improperly said-of the 
vegetable feeders, that with them it is 
morning all day long. But its effect is 
not confined to the immediate impres- 
sion. <As well asthe senses, the memory, 
the understanding, and. the imagination, 
have been observed to improve by a 
vegetable diet, 

It has been said, that the great fond- 
ness that men have for animal, food, is 
proof enough that Nature intended them 
to eat it; as if men were not fond of wine 
ardent spirits, and other things, which 
cut short their days; as if the Russians 
were not fond of tallow ; the Esquimaux 
of trainroil; and savages, (I might say 
perhaps some of our own vulgar) of blood 
entrails, and all sorts of garbage, the 
thoughts of which sicken a civilized 
man. The raw and almost putrid flesh 
of the seal is the delight of the Pesserais 
of the Tierra del Fuego; and of this the 
rank fat is to their taste the inost delicious 

rt. 

But. those who think, that a simple 
declaration of their liking a thingis a 
sufficient apology for the use of it, I 
would beg to consider whether it is not 
an arguinent, that proves a great deal too 
much. A savage has been seen to gnaw 
a bone of a human body with just as 
much relish, as we suck a bone of mutton. 

Man’s flesh then is as good as the flesh 
of the ox or the hog. Some animals 
devour their own offspring: and if we do 
not the same, it is not because their 
fiesh would be disgustful to the palate. 

My reason for objecting to every spe- 
cies of matter to be used as food, except 
the direct produce of the earth, is found- 
ed on the broad ground, that no other 
matter is suited to the organs of man, as 
indicated by his structure, This applies 
then with the same force to eggs, milk, 
cheese, and fish, as.to flesh meat. 

FISH. 

As far as I can form a judgment from 
a few facts picked up in the course of 
desultory reading, fish is the surt of food, 
which, if made the principal article of 
sustenance is the most unfavourable to 
health and longevity. 

Fish is a kind of diet, which the bulk 
of the people, who have been accustomed 
to other food, never use voluntarily, as a 
chief article of sustenance. Servants, 
where fish is cheap, bargain that they 


shall not be forced to eat it 
once or twice a week, Bat itis zu 
most part with us scarce and dea 
hence it isa favourite with the rich, i 
ave Cente is of high price, But, ks 
with them, it is the cookery which .: 
it its principal relish, 17 wich pr 
These are not random and 
remarks, but are conformable to ma, 
authentic observations, Fish does a. 
impart the strength of animal food: re 
it 1s as oppressive to the stomach as fed. 
and it is more putrescent, as may be con, 
cluded from the nauseous Rie ic 
eructations of the stomach, alter it hay 
been eaten, cn 
Our knowledge of the ave 

of life, to which the fish-eating tribes 
mankind arrive, is nevepaniy canty, 
such tribes not being numerous, and of 
a very low degree of civilization, 

as far as dur information reaches, it 


tends to shew that this period is very 


short. 
MILK. 

Of all the other substances, which 
enter largely into human diet, the mik 
of herbivorous animals is, probably, that 
which approaches most nearly in salubrit 
to pure vegetable matter. Being pase 
almost immediately after taking in food, 
(as nurses Songs experience) peu 
takes the most of the properties of the 
food. Accordingly, we find, that milk 
is impregnated with a saccharine sub 
stance, and that it is susceptible of the 
vinous and acetous fermentations, Hence 
milk is in part vegetable food; and 
such is used by all pastoral nations, ang 
serves in a measure as a substitate for it 

Milk, besides its saccharine and fer, 
mentible principles, contains a coaguiavit 
matter, the curd, or cheese, which 1s more 
perfectly animalized ; and which Is very 
nearly allied to the albuminovs matter 
animal bodies. Hence the operation of 
milk upon the system is in part the same 
as that of animal food, thang it is less 
powerful in degree. It at first fatiens 
and heightens the colour. ~ It therel 
possesses a degree of the stimulating 
power of animal food; and. most éré 
ally have simular results, But 
moreover, in many habits excites ®®* 
ach, thirst, weight and oppreéssiop ap 
stomach; and, in those who ha 
to make it the principal part. 
sustenance, the attempt has cama 
caused an almost insuperap © 
This, I have little doubt, 18. 
reason why such an experiment 
rarely made. It affor — ent gr 
for thinking, that milk ought (0.2%: 
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ded as much as possible, from the diet of 
etsons, to whom a strict adherence to 
jmen 4s necessary. 

Miik-eating and flesh-eating are bat 
branches of a common system ; and they 
must stand or fall together, If there were 
ho demand for the flesh of the animal, 
the milk would not even be produced, 
The real quéstion, taken in the widest 
extent, is, whether the agricultural sys. 
tem ought not wholly to supersede the 
pastoral system, as in countries increa- 
sing in population it is constantly doing 
in some degree. Nature herself, that is 
to say, the productive power of the soil, 
has confined the possibility of maintaini 
the domestic animals within such straight 
limits, that an abundant population can- 
not be sypplied, from its own soil; with 
a daily odeeate portion either of flesh or 
of milk $ much less can it feed them upon 
these substances. 

COOKING. 

I shall in this place introduce a few 
words on the question of how far arti- 
ficial preparation of all ‘our vegetable 
food is necessary or usefu].. That many 
sorts are really improved by cook- 
ery admits of no question; but itmay be 
doubted whether by indiscriminately 
macerating every thing as we do, we do 
not often injuré the substarice we operate 
upon, instead of improving it. With 
us, a pareut will correct his child for 
tating a raw turnip, as if it were poisons 
ous. But the Russians, from the lowest 
peasant to the highest nobleman, are 
eating raw turnips all'day long. We 
may be certain then, that there’is no 
harm in the practice. 

But further, there is every reason to 
believe, particularly from the observations 
of the navigators in “the Pacific Ocean, 
that those races of men, who admit into 
their rutriment a large proportion of fruit, 
and recént vegetable matter, uncharged 
by culinary art, have a form of body, the 
largest, of the most perfect proportion, 
and the greatest heauty; that they have 
the greatest strength and activity, and 
probably that they enjoy the best health, 

The prejudices then entertained against 
fruit and recent unchanged vegetable 
matter cannot be founded in any just 
observations, proving that they are truly 
insalubrious, and unfit for human outri- 
ment. Yet it cannot be doubted that 
matter of this kind excites, in many, 
great inconvenience and uneasiness. 
There ate those, to: whom a raw apple 
is an objet of terror almost as great 
asa pistol-shot. ? 

But we ‘see children glut themselves, 
Mostity Mac. No. 271. 


almost to bursting, with fruits, and 
nothing from shoe buta lehdtemporary 
uneasiness from distention. We see. as 

have said, tribes of people principally 
Supported by them; And from the great 
pleasure which children and young per- 
sons, whose stomachs are the most heal. 
thy, receive from them, it seems probable 
that fruit, and the produce of trees in 
general, instead of being unwholesome 
is the sort of matter the most suited to 
the organs of man. ‘Such was the opi- 
mion of the great naturalist Linnaeus, 
“This species of food,” he says, * js 
that which is most suitable to man: which 
is evinced by the series of quadrupeds ; 
analogy ; wild men; apes; he structure 
of the mouth, of the stomach, and the 
hands,” 
f a not to be so far misunderstood, 
as if [ blamed all culinary preparation of 
vegetables. But I think the practice is 
carried to excess, It appears to be the 
general opinion that almost all vegetable 
matter, if not previously submitted to 
the action of heat, is absolutely indiges- 
tible and noxious. But the fact is, that 
almost all our common garden vegetables 
may be ased without any such prepara- 
tion; and it is highly probable, that in 
this natural condition, they would be 
more nutritive, more strengthening, and 
cettainly fer moré antiscorbutic, than 
when they have been changed by the 
fire. On this account it is, that I think 
it highly advisable, that some portion 
either of fruit, or of fresh vegetable mat. 
ter should be used daily. Children too 
should be encouraged inthe use of such 
things, instead of being forbid them, as is 
the common practice, If the stomach 
be so much diseased, that nothing of this 
kind can be borne, soups made with a 
large quantity of recent vegetables may 
he substituted. They seem to be far 
preferable to vegetables much boiled: 
the soup and the vegetables may be eaten 
together, and are very agreeable to the 
palate. 

MAN IN SOCIETY, 

Man, it is true, is or ought to be’ 
guided by reason. But no guide can be 
more fallacious than the individual reason 
of the beings, which are, as it were, the 
elementary particles of human society. 
Passion, whim, fashion, imitation, or the 
fleeting sensations of the moment, are 
incentives to action: above all, custom 
has erected a despotism over individaal 
wifl, against the tyranny of which reason 
protests in vain. How litle reason bas 
been consulted in the establishment of 
the coudmon habits of life, we may judge 
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from considering, that the habits of 
modern life are essentially the same as 
have been transmitted from the rude be- 
ginnings of civilized society. The man- 
ner of living of an European philosopher, 
absorhed in study and meditation, and 


of an Indian savage, destitute of reflection 


and of foresight, are essentially the same. 
In what does the banquet of an English 
prince differ from the feast of a chieftain 
of Otaheite, unless it be in the costliness 


’ of the utensils, or the refinements of the 
_eockery? Fish, flesh, and poultry, in each 


form the favourite materials of the repast, 


which is, finished by the swallowing of 


potions of an intoxicating liquor. What 


‘share reason has had in the institution of 
these customs, I must leave to their 


advocates to explain. 

. MAN’S NATURAL STATE. 

Man must have been fed previous to 
the invention of any art, even the simple 
one of making a bow and arrows. He 
could not then have lived by prey, since 
all the animals excel him in swiftness. 
There is no antipathy between man and 
‘other animals, which indicates that nature 
has intended them for acts of mutual 
hostility. Numerous observations of tra- 
vellers and voyagers have proved, that in 
uninhabited islands, or in countries where 
auimals are not disturbed or hunted, they 
betray no fear of men: the birds will 
suffer themselves to be taken by the 
hand; the foxes will approach him like a 
dog. These are no feeble indications, 
that nature intended him to live in peace 
with the other tribes of animals. 

Least of all would instinct prompt 
him to the use of the dead body. of an 
animal for food. The sight of it would 
rather excite horror, compassion, and 
aversion. In a warm climate, putrefaction 
succeeding immediately to dissolution, 
dead flesh must speedily diffuse an often- 
sive odour, and occasion insuperable 
joathing and disgust. . 

DRINKING UNNECESSARY. 

Living wholly upon vegetables, without 
calinary preparation, our man of nature 
oould never experience thirst. Even 
intense heat does not appear to excite 
thirst, unless it be upon bodies, injured 
by a depraved and unnatural diet. He 
would have no call therefore to the use of 
liquids, further than as they are contained 
in the juices of the fruits and esculent 
plants, which he would eat. Drinking 
would be needless: it is an action witch 
does not appear suited to the natural 
organization of man, alter the infant 


State. 


CIVILIZATION. 


The ee of the earth, and the 


direct application of i Various. 
tions he » sn sieneaa Lag 
the limit of improvement in tee 
sential to the support of life, 44 
exercise of this beneficial By the 


human beings are calledintolifneeee at 


otherwise have never existed, By i 


introduction a great revolut; 

menced in the Gelations of wae 
Sapa, The cultivater é. 
rectly interested in the preservation 
public tranquillity, and the ina 
foster hostility and rancour being te. 
moved, nations became disposed to sus. 
pend their animosities, and rather to 
contribute to the promotion. of their 
mutual welfare, which to alls 
common source of prosperity, Internal 
order became too as DECESSAFY as 1. 
ternal security, Thus, peace and the 
empire of law would succeed to strife, 
violence, and anarchy. It seems no 
visionary or romantic speculation to com 
jecture, that, if all mankind confined 
themselves for their support to the 
ductions supplied by the culture of the 
earth, war, with its attendant misery 
and horrors, might cease to be one of 
the scourges of the human race, 

Nor are the effects of agriculture less 
favourabie to private happiness than to 
public prosperity. Probably there is 
not one of the real wants of life which 
may not be supplied directly from the 
soil ; food, clothing, light, heat, the ma 
terials of houses, and the instromens 
needful for their construction. By its 
means, not-only is population increased 
to an indefinite extent, but the happiness 
of each individual is greatly augmented. 
It multiplies enjoyments by presenting to 
the organs an infinite variety of new avd 
Anns | Fag Mm ; which are of them 
selves, to an unvitiated palate, abun 
dantly sufficient for the gratifications of 
sense. Indeed, every taste, that is 
exquisite, is afforded by the 
kingdom. Ina wretched state of per- 
version must be the digesting organs and 
palate of the man, who has lost hisrelis 
for these pure, simple, and innoceot 
delights. Agriculture dissemioates ma 
over the surface of the soil; i 
health, prosperity, joy, oe A-cegt 
lence; from it spring all the cn 
life, and it is a common family of the 
whole human race, If those, who com 
fine themselves to its precious gifts, car 
hot, without other precautions, * 
diseases, these are at least more mild i® 
their form, and more slow ™@ ret 
gress ; longevity. Is promoted; — 
stroke is received with tranquins 
death is disarmed of its terrors” pan 
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MORAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

Can a practice be conformable to rea- 
son which stifles the best feelings of the 
human heart? By long habit and fami- 
liarity with scenes of blood, we have 
come to view them without emotion, 
But look at a young child, who is told 
that the chicken, which it has fed and 
played with, is to be killed, Are not 
the tears it sheds, and the agonies it en- 
dures, the voice of nature itself, crying 
within us, and pleading the cause of hu- 
manity? Wecannot hear even a fly as. 
sailed by a spider without compassion ;— 
without wishing to relieve its distress, 
and to repel its enemy. The culdness of 
philosophical enquiry may perhaps lead 
us to doubt, whether the sound it 
emits, which is no more than a vibration 
of its.wings, is really an index of pain; 
and whether we ought not to sympathize 
as much with the hunger of the spider, 
as withthe pain of the fly. The emotion, 
however, is natural and unavoidable, 
To suffer from the sufferings of any 
other sentient beings; and to have the 
sensibility aroused by the expressions of 
suffering, is, among eivilized men, an és- 
sential property of human nature; and, as 
such, it ought surely to be a law to man; 
~—a guide of human conduct. 

FERMENTED LIQUORS, 

In the use of animal food, man having 
deviated from ‘the simple aliment offered 
him by the hand of Nature, and which is 
the best suited to his organs of digestion, 
he has brought upon himself a premature 
decay, and much intermediate suffering, 
which is connected with it. To this habit 
almost all nations, that have emerged 
from a state of barbarism, have united 
the use of some spirituous and fermented 
liquors. 

The use of fermented liquors is in some 
measure a necessary concomitant and 
appendage to the use of animal food. 
Animal food in a great number of persons 


loads the stomach, causes some degree of g 


oppression, fulness, and uneasiness; and, 
if the measure of it be in-excess, some 
nausea and tendency to sickness. Such 
persons say, meat is too heavy for their 
stomach. Fish is still more apt to nau- 
seate. We find that the use of fer. 
mented liquors takes off these uneasy. 
feelings. te is thought to assist the diges- 
tion. Probably, its real utility arises 
irom the strong, and, at the same time, 
agreeable i pression it makes on the 
stomach, which counteracts the uneasi- 
negs arising from the solid part of our 
aliment. Thas the food sits lighter on 
the stomach, and digestiun goes on more 
comfortably. 


Water drinkers are well known to have 
much keener appetites than the drinkers 
of beer. This is commonly used as a 
proof of the wholesomeness of water; 
but it really shows only the ncxious power 
of beer. w women, of unprinci 
habits, give gin even to their infants, 
that they may eat less bread: It is clear 
from these facts, that fermented liquors 
sap and undermine the very sources of 
life. All permanent health and strength 
must be derived from a sound stomach, 
and perfect digestion of the food. 

The species of torpor, or impaired sen- 
sibility, which I have attributed to the 
use of fermented liquors, is not a conse. 
quence of this practice only. Avimal 
food produces it likewise, as is obvious 
from the improvement of the senses 
consequent upon relinquishing it, and 
using vegetable food only. The disuse 
of fermented liquors, the relinquishment 
of animal food, and the use of purified 
water, all increase the appetite, and ap- 
pear to strengthen the digestion. We 
may conclude then, that fermented 
liquors, animal food, and impbre water, 
injure the digesting powers. The same 
observation may be applied to the ses 
creting powers, and the derangement of 
the other functions of the body, 

SPICES. 

The objections which are orged against 
the use of fermented liquors, do not 
seem applicable tu spices. However hot 
and fiery these are in the mouth, they do 
not appear to be deleterious. They do 
not derange the brain, nor stupify the 
nervous system; they do not even ap» 
pear to heat the body, nor greatly to ace 
celerate the pulse, There cannot there» 
fore be any objection to the moderate 
use of such substances. 

REGIMEN. 

Of vegetable matter I do not know 
that any great nicety of selection is 
necessary; the palate will be a sufficient 
vide. There can be little doubt that 
vegetables, whichrare raised in the counr 
try, where the land is not too bighl 
manured, are preferable to those whic 
are raised in the gardens of great towns, 
and particularly near the metropolis, 
But, any evil, which may be supposed to 
arise from this cause, being for the most 
part unavoidable, it is nugatory to giwe 
directions about it. Of vegetabie matter, 
I consider fruit, and hee is uncha ~ 
by culinary art, as the mest congen 
"+ wee constitution; and, in consé= 
quence, advise as much to be taken in this 
form as is consistent with comfortable 
feeling. In the sort of ve me a 

loyed, there may y be ma 
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differences on the constitution, “We 
know that animals cannot with:impunity 
deviate very much from the species- of 
food which is most adapted to their na- 
tures. But, as on this subject I am with- 
out. any information, on which I can 
fully depend, I think it best to ‘leave it'to 
be determined byt time and future obser- 
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NAMES OF OFFICERS KILLED, WOUNDED, AND MISSING 
' “"" Tw the late Battles ; from the London Gazette. © aaa 


Te 


Officers Killed, Wounded, and Missing, 
On the 16th of Junz. 
KILLED. 

1st guards, ensign lord Hay, aide-de-camp 
to gen. Maitland; ditto, 2d bat. capt. T. 
Brown, ens. S.'P. Bartington ; ditto, 3d bat. 
capt. E. Grose. 

dst foot, capt. W. Buckley, lieuts. J. Arm- 
strong and J. E. O’ Neill,’ ensigns Ji G. Ken- 
nedy,.C, Graham, and A. Robertson. © 

32d foot, capt. E. Whitty. | 

33d foot, capt. J.. Haigh, lieuts, J. Boyce 
and A. Gore. 

424 foot, lieut.-col. sir R. Macara, lieut. 
R. Gordon, ens. W. Gerrard. 

44th, 2d bat. lieut. W. Tomkins, ens. P, 
Cooke. 

69th, 2d wR lieut, E. Whitwick. 

79th, ist'bat. adj. J. Kynock. 


924 foot capt. W. Little, : lieut. J. Chis- 


holm, ensigns A. Beeher and M. Macpherson, 


Ast licut. W. Lister. - 
WOUNDED. 

General staff, capt. H. G. Macleod. 

35th foot, dep,-ass..q.-m.-gen. capt. Jessop. 

44th, ass.-q.-m. “gem severely 5 major C, 
Smyth, 95th, brig. maj. sev. since dead ; capt. 
Langton, act. aide-de-camp: to sir T. Picton, 
slightly ; lieut. W. Havelock, 43d, aide-de- 
camp to maj. -gen. Alten, stly. lieut. .W, de 
Goebu, sev. since dead: 

Royal artil. k. g. 1. fieut. H. Hartmann, sev. 

ist guards, 2d bat. col. H. Askew, ‘sev. 
capt. Simpson, sev. epee G Fluéyer and T. 
E. Croft, sev. 

Ast guards; 3d. bat, poy hon. W. Stewart, 
sev, lieut.-col. hon. G: Townsend, sev. lieut.- 
col, W. Miller, sev. since dead ; Captains R 
Adair and T. Streatfield, sev. ensign W. Bar- 
ton, sev. 

Royal Scots, Sd bat. maj. L. Assuluhere, 
stly. maj. H. Massey, stly. R. Dudgeon, sev. 
lieuts. W, Rea, N. Ingram, and W.,Clarke, 
sev. lieuts. H. Scott, Symes, G. Stewart, 71; 
Alstone; stly. and J. Mann, sev. adj. A 

cron, sev. 
_ 28th foot, capt. W. Irving (M) and J. 
Bowles, sev. lieut. J. Coen, stly. 

30th, @d bat: lieut.-col. A. Hamilton, sev. 
lieuts P: Lockwood, sev 

32d foot, capts. H. "Toole and Waller, stly. 
capt. Boyce, tev. since dead; TF. Cassan aad 
Growe, sev. lieuts. W, Brookes, W, Meighen, 
H. Lawrence, and H. Butterwutth, stly.. G. 
Barr, J, Boase, J. Robinson, J. Fitzgerald, H. 
Rill, and E. Stevens, sev. T, Horan, ‘stly, 


ensigns H. Metcalfe, Birtwhistle, 
Dallas, A. Stewart, Fes rsh 6 

33d foot, maj. E. Parlinta, stly,. capt, 
M‘Intyre, stly. lieuts. J, Markland, G, oy 
J. Forlong, sev. ensigns Alderson, sev, Hight 
arm amputated; J. Howard, stly, 

42d foot; lieut.-col. Dick, sev. capts. Mee. 
zies, Davison, Macdonald): ” Macintosh and 
Boyle, sev. lieuts. ‘Chittiolm, Mackétizié, Fr. 
zery stly. D. Stewart; Malcolm, Danbar, ser. 
ensigns W: Fraser, and “A; i 
adj Young, stly. . © 

44th footy 2d bat. lieut.-col. M. H. 
stly. capts. Brugh, D, Power, eg M. 
Fane, sev. lieuts; Kowal, Grier, B, 


M. Hern, sev. A. Cam poell, tke, stly. 
ensigns J. Christie, cei ip | 
son, sev. 

69th foot, 2d bat. maj. Linsey, sev. lieuts 
Pigot, Stewart, Bustoed, sev. » 

73d foot, 2d bat.’ ¢apt. ‘Lloyd, sev. lieut, 
Acres, sev. sitice’ dead ; ensign Deaton, ser, 
Heselridge,stly.' ne to S88 Om Be 

79th foot, 1st bat. Lieut. -col. N. Dougiss, 
sev. majors Brown, : Cameton, ‘sev. captains 
Mylne, Marshal, Fraser, Bruce, sev. Sinclair, 


‘sey. since dead; N. Campbell, stly. fieots. 


Brown, Maddock, Leaper, Fraser, Riach, 
sev. D. M‘Phee, stly. ens. Robertson, sev... 
92d foot, lieut.-col. Cameron, sev. since 
dead ; maj. Mitchell, sev. apes Holmes, 
Cainpbell, Grant, sev. lieuts. H 3 
tosh, M‘Donell, Logan, retiane hi 
M‘Pherson, Ross, sev. Winchester, K. 
Mlnnies, “stly: ‘ensigns Bramwell’ (righ 
amputated), M*Donatd, Hewett; sev. 
stly assist:-surgeon Stewart, stly. 
95th foot, tsb bat. first heuts. Gardiner, 
Fitzmorris, (second) Shenley, sev fitst few, 
Felix, stly. | 
79th ist bat. vol. Cameron, sev. 
MISSING~ 
79th ist bat. capt. M‘Kay, se¥- 
Officers Killed, Wounded, and; Migsings 
On the ‘17th of June, 
KILLED, 
73d foot, 2d bat. Tieut.“W, Straban, 
aa," Cas Whale, lp 
1st life guards, ¢ap : 
7th bivesets? lieut. Gordon, sev. ¥ 
1ith light Gragedns) Si 
*iMtssinc.’ 
Geactel staff, capt. Kranth 
7th hussars, maj. nape I 
capt. Elphinstone, sev. 
pal mye, sev. am = a 


an es 
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Killed and Wounded at Waterloo. 663 
Officers Killed, Wounded, and Missing, _5th ditto, capt. Warmb, adj. Schuck, 
On the 18th of : 8th ditto, Voi eaternhagen, 
“athe lieut, Mahreabals: mera 
General staff, lieut.-gen. sir T. Picton; WOUNDED. 


maj.-gen. sir W. W. Ponsonby ; col. baron C. General staff, his royal highness the prince 
Ompteda; lieut.-col. E. Currie, 90th foot; of Orange, sev. lieut.-gen. earl of Uxbridge, 
brig.-maj. staff, k.g. 1. capt. Weigman; capt. sev. (right leg amputated); licut.-gen. sir 
tion. W. Curzon, 69th ; capt. Crofton, 54th, C. Allen, sev. maj.-gen, G. Cooke, sev, (left 
brig.-major; capt. Reignolds, 2d N.B, drag. arm amputated); maj.-gens. sir E. Barnes, 
brig.-major ; capt, Ecles, 95th, brig.-major; F. Adam, sir C. Halkett, and sir W. Doern- 


capt. de Cloadt, k. g. |. berg, sev. sie J. Kempt and sir D. Pack, stly. 
ist life guards, maj. Ferrier, capt. M, Lind, col. C, Duplat, sev. (since dead); col. air J. 
2d life guards, lieut.-col, Fitzgerald. Elley, royal horse guards (blue), sev. 
Horse guards (blues), maj. Parke Permanent staf, col, sir W. Delancey, dep, 
ist dragoon guards, maj. Bringhurst, capt. 4.-m.-gen. sev. (since dead); lieut.<col. sie 
Battersby, adj. Shelver, H. Bradford, 1st guards, q.-mast.-gen. sev. 
ist royal drag. capt. Windsor, liewt. Fors- ient.-col. hon. A, Abercrombie, colds. guards, 
ter, cornet Sykés, adj. Shipley. q--Mmast.-gen, stly, 


2d or royal N. B. drag. lieut.-col, Hamilton, Unattached, lieut.-col. Waters, asst. -adj.- 
capt. Barnard, lieut. Trotter, cornets,West- gen. stly. lieut.-col. sir H. Berkeley, 35th 


ley, Kinchant, and Shuldham. foot, asst.-adj.-gen. sev, lieut,-col, sir A. Gore 
6th drag. adj. Cluskey, don, 3d guards, aide-de-camp to the duke of 
10th huisars, maj. hon, F, Howard, lieut. bn sev, (since dead); lieut.-col. sie 

Gunning. H, Berkeley, 35th foot a.-adj,-gen. sev. maj 
11th light drag. lieat. Phillips. hon, G. Dawson, asst..q.-m,-gen. stly. mer 
12th ditto, lieut. Bertie, cornet Lockhart. Beckwith, 95th foots a,-q,-m.-gen. sev. maj. 


13th ditto, Capt. Gubbins. A, Hamilton, 4th West-lodia reg. aide-de- 
15th hussars, maj. Griffith, lieut. Sherwood. camp to maj.-gen. sir E. Barnes, stly, major 
16th it. drag. capt. Buchanan, cornet Hay, !*Bstrange, 71st foot, aide-de-camp. to maj.- 
Ast light drag. k. g. 1. capt, Peters, liewts, gen. sir D. Pack, sev. {since dead) 5 capt. hon. 
Sevetzou and Kuhimann. E. S. Erskine, 60th toot, dep.-asst,-arj..gen. 
@d ditto, capt. Bulow, cornet Drangmeister. sev. (left arm, amputated); cape, E. Fitage- 
3d hussars, ditto, capts. Kerssenbrun and ald, 25th foot, dep,-asst,-q.-m,-gem. stiy, 
Jansen, cornet Deickman, adj. Bruggeurann, maj, T. Hunter Blair, 91st fook, brig.-may. 
‘Royal artil. majors Ramsay and Cairnes, sev. capt. D'Eyreur, staff, ie, g, |. sev. capt. 
capts. Beane and Bolton. T, N, Hargis, half pay, sev, (right acm am- 
Royal artil. k. g. 1. lieut. de Schulzen. putated) ; capt. H. Baioes, royal artil. stly. 
1st guards, 2d bat. lieut,-col. sir F, D’OyJey. capt. W. Stothart, 3d guards, sew. (since 
Ditto, 3d bat. lieut,-cols. Stables and C. dead); capt. O. Bridgman, tet guards, aide- 
Thomas, ens. Pardoe. de-camp to lord Hill, stly. caps. H. Dumaresq, 
Coldstream guards, 2d bat. lieut. Blackman, 9th foot, aide.de-camp to maj.-gen. Byng, 
34 géards, 24 bat. capts, hon, H. Forbes, sev, capt, W, Moray, extra aidecie-comp to 
Crawford, and Ashton, maj.-gen. Grant, sev. lieut. Mansfeld, 15t2 
1st foot; 3d bat. lieu. Young, ens.Anderson. huss. aide-de-camp to. maj.-gens Grant, stly. 
23d foot, ist bat. maj. Hawtin, Jolifie, and lieut. Rook, half-pay, extra side-de-camp. to 


Farmer, lieut. Fensham. the prince of Orange, stiy. Jieut, H.Hamilton, 
27th foot, 1st bat. capt. Holmes, ens.Ireland. 46th foot, dep.-asst--adj.-gen. stly. maj. W. 
28th foot, capt. Meacham. Thornhill, 7th huss. aide-de.camp to the carl 


30th foot, gd bat. maj. Chambers, capt. of Uxbridge, sev. capt. T. Wildman, capt. 
M‘Nabb, liedts. Beere sad E. Prendergast, Fraser, 7th hussars, and liewt. H. Seymour, 


omar J. James and J. Bullen. oe pitta aide-de-camps to the earl of Us- 
foot, lieuts. Buck and Hart. ridge, SUy- 
ey ft. 1st bat. maj. Heyland, capt. Fisher. ; st ee quale ont Kelly, cornets Rich- 
52d foot, ensign Nettles. _ ardson ang LOX, SCV. , 
69th ft ; i ts. Hobhouse Horse guards (blue), lieut.-col. sir R. Hill, 
and Blacketoa” mares. 0h sev. lieut.-cal. Clement Hill, stly. lieuts, Ws 
7 Ast foot, ensign Todd. C. Shaw and E. W. Bouvesie, stly. 
73d foot, capts. Robertson and Kennedy, 1st drag..guatds, pe ~ Turoer and ~y 
lieut. Hollis, ensigns Lowe and Page. Siveny, sev. capt F. Naylor and Jiewt. W. 


79th foot, ili Macpherso Irvine, stly- 
Kenssty™ 1st bat. liewts. Macpherson and Se rayel dragy capte.C. E- Badelitic (enaj.) 


95th foot, ist bat. first lieut. Johastong,, lieut. T. R. Kelly, C. Ommany, tev- capt. 
1st light "bat. k. g. 1. capts. d A. R, Clarke, liewts. G- Ganaing, 5. Tral- 


olzermann, 
Marschaik, and Goeben, liept. Albert. ford, S. Wyndowe,, 5. Goodenough, and C. 


94 bat. k. 2. 1. . . . Biois, stly. . 
‘bat. kk. g. 1. capts, Boseweil and Schau ed royal, N. B. .deag, major. J. B. Clarke, 


mann, ensign Robertson = ; > 
tf Tine at. ditto, capt. Holle, (Views,=cal-) ~= J. a teaathe O 
2d line bat. ditto, capt. Tibe, non, F- . Caruthers (since ¢ 
S4ditto, capt. Didel.” W yndhagy se*-maboJ- Pablaakia (iewteeol) 
4th ditto, ensign Cronhelm. liewt. J. 5, Wy. 6th 
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654 Killed and Wounded at Waterloo, 


Gth drag. lieut.-col. Muter (col.) stly. maj. 
F. S. Miller (lieut.-col.) capts. W. F. Brown, 
hon. S. Douglas, lieut. A. Hassard, sev. 

7th hussars, capts, T. W. Robins, W. Ver- 
nor, P. A. Heyliger, lieuts. R. Douglas, E. 
Peters, R. Beattie, sev. ‘ 

10th hussars, lieut.-col. G. Quentin (col.) 
capts. J. Gurwood, C. Wood, lieuts. R. Ar- 
nold, A, Bacon, sev. capt. J. Grey, stly. 

11th light dragoons, capt. J. A. Schreiber, 
Jieut. R, R. Coles, stly. lieutss F.. Wood, R. 
Milligan, sev. ' 

12th light drag. lieut.-col. F. C. Ponsonby 
(col.) capt. E. Sandys, sev. lieut. W. H. 
Dowbeggen, stly. 

13th light drag. lieut.-col. S. Boyce, capts. 
J. Doherty, G. Doherty, C. Bowers, lieuts. 
J. H. Irwin, J. Mill, G: HB. Pack, sitly. 
lieuts. J. Gale (since dead), J. Pymm (since 
dead), sev. 

15th hussars, lieut.-col. L. Dalrymple (leg 
amputated), capts. J, Thackwell (arm ampu- 
tated), J. R. Whiteford, lieuts. W. Byam, 
H. Buckley (since dead), sev. lieuts, E, Byam, 
G. A, Dawkins, stly. 

16th. light drag. lieut.-col, J. Hay, lieut. 
N.D. Crichton, sev. capt. R. Weyland, lieut. 
W. Osten, stly. 

18th hussars, lieut. C. Hesse, adj. H. 
Duperiere, sev. 3 

93d light drag. maj: J. M. Cutcliffe, capt. 
T. Gerrard (maj.) lievt, T. B. Wall, sev. 
capt. C. W. Dance, lieut. B. Disney, stly. 

ist light drag. k. g. 1. lieut.-col. J. Bulow, 
capt. B. Bothmer, lieut. O. Hammerstein, 
cornets S. le Vanne and Tritton, sev. maj. 
A. Reitzenstein, capts. P. Sichart, G. Hat- 
torf, lieuts. W. Mackenzie, H. Bosse, adj. 
W. Tricke, stly. 

2d Jight drag. k. g. 1. lieut.-cols. C. de Jon- 
quires and C. Maydell, stly. capt. F. Har- 
ling, lieut. H. H. C. Ritter, and cornet F. 
Loveby, sev. 

Ast hussars, k. g. l. lieut. G. Baring, stly. 

2d hussars, k. g. 1. lieut.-col. L. Meyer, 
liews. Hermun, True, and C. Ochlkers, cor- 
nets C. Dussel and Hous Hodenberg, all sev. 
capts. Q. Goeben and W. Schuchen, cornet 
F, Floyer, all stly. 

Royal awil. British, maj. W. Lloyde, capts, 
C. Napier, J, Parker (maj.) leg amputated, 
lieuts. W. L: Brereton, W. L. Robe (since 
dead), M. Cromie (both legs amputated), H. 
Foster, C. Spearman, F. Manners (since dead), 
T. Harvey (right arm amputated), and W, 
Poole, all sev. captss R, Bull (maj.) E. C. 
Whinyates, C. C. Dansey, R. Macdonald, W. 
Webber, T. F. Strangeways, lieuts. W. Smith, 
D. Crawford, and J. Day, all stly. 

Reyal artil. k. g.1. capt. A. Sympher, stly. 
capt. W. Brann, lieuts. L. Erythropel and L. 
Heisse, sev... 

Royal engineers, lieut. -]. W. Pringle, stly. 

Royal staff, capt. T. Wright, stly. lieut. 
G. D. Hall, sew. 

ist guards, @d hat. capts. R. H. Cooke 
({eut.-col.) and W. H. Milnes (lieut.-col. 
since dead), lieuts..F. Luttrel (capt.) and S. 
W. Burgess {capt.) sev. ens. H. Lascelles, 
Stiy. : 


dat guards, Sd bat. capt. H. D’Oyley (lieut.- 


col.) lieut. hon. R. Clements f. 
ens. R. Bruce, sev. capt. G, Peat . ) asi 
lieut. C. P, Ellis (capt.) ens. R, ) 

Coldstream guards, 9d bat. 
Kinnon (lieut.-col.) and ens, I Me 
stly. tapt. H. Wyndham (Hiewt-col.) jee? 
E, Sumner (capt.) hon. R. Moore 
ensigns H. F, Griffiths and #. Vane apt) 

Sd guards, 2d bat. capt, C, Dashwood (i 
col.) lieuts. G. Evelyn (ca t.) H. Mone, 
meric, ensigns C, Lake, D. aird, C. S 
2 saan sev. Capts. E. Bowater (lieu. 
col.) E. West (lieut.-col. j 
Hesketh, ae ) and lieut. Reb 

1st foot, 3d bat. maj. C. Campbel 
col.) capts, R. M«Donald ae a 
(majors), lieuts. A, Morrison, G, enti 
Miller, W. Dobbs, ens, L.'M. Cooper, ter, 
capt. R. Arguimban (maj.) lieuts, R. H. Scott 
and J. L. Black, ensigns T. Stevens and 
M‘Kay, quart.-mast. T. Griffiths, stly, 

4th foot, ist bat. capts. G. D, Wilson ang 
Ji C. Edgill, lieut, R. Gerard, ens, W. M,. 
Matthews, stly. licuts. J. Brown, G, § 
H. Boyd, W. Squires, and adj. W. M, Rich, 
ardson, sey. | 

14th foot, 3d bat. ens. A. ty 

23d foot, ist bat. lieut.-col. sir H.W. 
k. c. b. (col. since dead), maj. J. H. E, Hill 
(lieut.-col.) lieut. W. A. Griffiths, sev. capt, 
H. Johnson, lieuts. J. Clyde and R, D, Sid 
ley, stly. 

27th foot, ist bat. capt, 1. Hare (maj.) and 
ens. J. Ditmas, stly. capt. J. Tucker, leos, 
G. M. M*Donald, W. Henderson, R. Hand 
cock, W. Fortescue, T. Craddock, E. W. 
Drew, C. Manley, J. Millar, ens. T, Smith, 
and E, Handcock, sev. 

28th foot, maj. R. Nixon (lievt.-col.) 
R. Llewellyn (maj.) T. English, W. F. 
kinson, R. P. Gilbert, H. Hillyard, C. B, Car- 
ruthers, J. T. Clarke, G, Ingram ye 
ens. J. Mountsteven, sev. capts. . Kelly, j. 
W. Shelton, J. Deares, adj. T. Bridgland, sty, 

30th foot, majors W. Bailey, C. Au Vige> | 
reux (lieut.-cols.) lieuts. J. Ramby, J. Pratt, 
W. O. Warren, sev. capt. A. Gore, lieuts 
R. C. Elliot, R. Hughes, T. Moneypenny, 
R. Daniel, T. Roe (44), adj. M. Andrews 
stly. : uk aml 
394 foot, capt. H. Harrison, lieuts, T. He 


Bi 


‘gan, }. Jee, ensigns J. M‘Conchy, J- Birt- 


whist . Bennet, yr Be ae se, 
lieuts. T. Rosslewin, J}. url . 
33d foot, capts. Ce Light, J. M. Hiarty, ' 
udj. W. Thain, stly. lieuts. T. Reid, R, West- 
more, S. Pagan, T. Haight, J. Cameron (snce 
dead), ensigns W. Bain, — Drury, sev. 
40th foot, capts. C. Ellis; J. H. re 
lieuts. R. Moore, J. Mill, J. Anthony, 
M. Brown, ensigns F. Ford, J. Clarke, adi 
lieuts. J. Campbell, J. Robb, stly. H. 
42d foot, capt. M. M‘Phersoa, a ale: 
A. Fraser, J. Brander, Q. M. Donald ae 
tosh, sltly. lieuts. J. Orr, G. G- Bonres ) 
4ith foot, maj. G. O*Mealy (liewt-e0h) 
stly. lieut. J. Burke, adj. T. M 
51st foot, agen Beardesley, S€¥ “"™ 
C. W. Tyndale, stly. ; ‘aly, 
5¢d foot, maj. C. Rowan (ent. ea.) 7 
capts. C. Diggle, J. F, Love (mj-) Daw?) 
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Killed and Wounded at Waterloo. 665 


Dawson, M. Anderson (left leg amputated), 
G. Campbell, T. Cotingham, adj. J, Win- 
terbottom, sev. * 

69th foot, capt. L. Watson (maj.) ensigns 
H. Anderson, E. Hodder, sev. 


71st foot, ist bat. licut.-col. T. Reynell 


(col.) capts. D. Campbell, C, Johnson {maj.) 
lieuts. J. Barralier, C. Lewin, J. Roberts, J. 
Coote, adj. W. Anderson, stly. maj. A. Jones 
(lieut.-col.) capts. W. A. Grant, J. Hender- 
son, lieuts. J. R. Elves (since dead), R. Lind, 
R. Lawe, sev. 
73d foot, lieut.-col. W. G. Harris (col.) 
maj. A. M‘Lean, capts. H. Coane, W. Whar- 
ton, J. Garland, lieuts. M‘Conoel, T. Rey- 
nolds, D, Brown (lett arm amputated), ensigns 
W. M‘Bean, G. Bridge, adj. P. Hay, sev. 
ens. C. Eastwood, stly,, 
79th foot, capts. J. Campbell, N. Camp- 
bell, J. Camezon (since dead), lieuts. J. Pow- 
ling, D. Cameron, E. Cameron, sev, lieuts, 
A. Cameron, C. M‘Arthur, A. Forbes, ensigns 
J. Nash, A. S. Crauforde, stly. 
92d foot, capts. P. Wilkie, A. Ferrier, lieut. 
. K. Ross, stly. lieuts. R. Winchester, D, 
‘Donald, J. Hope, sev, 
95th foot, 1st bat. lieut.-col. sir A. F. Ber- 
nard, k. c. b. (col.) stly. maj. A. Cameron 
(Keut-col.) capts. E. Chawner, W. John- 
stone, ist lieuts. J. Malloy, J. Gardiner, G. 
Simmons, J. Stillwell (since dead), 2d lieuts. 
A, Stewart, J. Wright, J. Church, sev. 
95th foot, 2d bat. majors A. G. Norcott 
and G. Wilkins (lieut.-cols.) capts.G. Mil- 
ler (maj.) J. M‘Culloch (left arm amputated), 
lieuts. W. Humbly, E. Coxon, J. Ridgway, 
]. Lynam, R. Eyre, J. Walsh, sev. lieuts. D. 
Cameron, R. Cochrane, J. Fry, V. Webb, stly. 
95th foot, $d bat. maj. J, Ross (Jieut.-col. ) 
capt. J. Fullerton (maj.) ist lieuts. J. T. 
Worsley, G. H. Shenley, sev. 
ist light bat. k. g. 1. maj. H. Bussche (right 
arm amputated), capt. F. Gilsa, lieuts. C, 
‘Heisse, K. Wolrabe, H. Leonhart, ensigns C. 
Behne, A. Heisse, sev. lieut. A. Koster, ens. 
A. Geatzkow, stly. 
2d light bat. k. g. 1. lieuts. F. Kessler, O. 
Luidam, B. Reifkugel, G. D. Grame, ens. 
G.Franck, adj. D. Timmann, sev. lieuts. G. 
Meyer, M, Jobin, T. Carrey, stly. 
ist line bat. k. g. 1. maj. W. Robertson, 
eapts: Gerlach, Schlutter, lieuts. A. Mal- 
ler, H. Wilding, ensign H. Lecken, adj. F. 
Schnath, sev. 
2d line bat. k. g. 1. capt, F. Purgold, lieut. 
C. Decken, sev. 
3d line bat, k. g. 1. maj. A. Boden, lieuts. 
F, Jansen, F, Leschen, sev. lieuts. A. and E. 
Kuekuck, stly. 
4th line bat. k. g. |. maj. G. Chuden (since 
dead); lieut. W. L de ia Farque, adj. A. 
Hartwig, sev. capt. F. Heisse, lieuts. C. Both, 
A. Langworth, ens. A. Oppunn, stly. 
5th line bat. k. g. 1. capt. F. Sander, lieuts. 
C. Berger, G. Klinsohr, sev. 
8th line bat. k. g. 1. capt. C. Rougemont, 
ens. W. Mareau, adj. T. Brumann, sev. lieut. 
C. Sadler, stly. 
3d bat. roy. Scats, volun. R. Blacklin, stly. 
95th foot, ist bat. volunteer C. Smith, stly. 


atti int MISSING. 

» Kg. 1. capt. C. D. Robers, briz..mo; 

General staff, lieut. E. Dantes, ip 

hussars, kk. g. 1. dep,-asst.-adj.-gen. wounded, 
2d life guards, lieut. S, Weymouth. 
Royal horse guards (blue), cape. J. Thoyts. 
1st dragoon guards, lieut.-col. W. Fulier 

(col.) severely wounded ; cape. H, Graham; 


lieut. FP. severel ded : 
hon. H, Bi berets Cee wih 


ist dragoons, cornet R. Magni 
6th dragoons, lieut. P. Ruf. 
234 light dragoons, lieut. S. Coxon. 


2d light bat. ke. g. 1. cape, 
rr. - g apt. E. Holsermana, 


British and Hanoterians killed, wonnded, 
and missing, in the Battles of the 16th, 
17th, and 18th, of June. 

Officers killed, 148; non-com issioned, 
1443 rank and file, 2140.—Officers wounded, 
670; non-commissioned, 5363 rank and file, 
82%50.—Officers ntissing, 28; non-commis- 
sioned, 74; rank and file, 1773.——Grand 
total, 13,833. 


General Return of Killed, Wounded, and 
Missing, of the Allied Army, under 
Field Marshal his Grace the Duke 
of Wellington, K.B. and G.C.B. ia 
action with the Enemy, on the 16th, 
17th, and 18h of June. 


JuNE 16. 
Non-eom.] Rack and 
Officers. Officers. File. 





K.\W.iM.EK.) Ww. M4. K.| W.'M. 
General Staff | 2 





5 

Royal Artil. 2 9) 97 

1st Gds, 2d bat.| 2! 4 1] 6 feaias 

1st Gds. 3dbat.| 1) 6 219 18/226 

3d Gds. 2d bat. ») 

R. Scots, 3d b. | 6jre 2\13) §28/167 
28th Foot ++ 4 4 jst) 56 
goth Ft. ad b. 2) £32 | 4 26) ¢ 


32d Foot es++] 3 

3d Foot ++++| 3) 7) $3) 3 ales! 64) 8 
gad Foot «+++} 3)1§ 2\14 [40/214 
4th Ft. ad b. | 2 | 10) 82) 16 
Seth Fr. adb. | 1) 4) 9 41 6) [g3) 204 
734 Fe. ad bat. 4 1 43 
agth Fe. mst. | 1116) 1) [10 faBiag8 
g2d Foot «+++ 433 2 4 43/213 
gsth Ft. mst b. | 1) 4 2! 6 48 
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General Staff I 
st Life Gds. I 2 
R.H.Gd. (blue) 
rst or R. Drag. 
7th Hussars «+ 1H 1S 16 1 
11th Lt. Drag. . 
13th Lt. Drag. 
18th Hussars: - . 
234 Lt. Drag. 1 
2d or K.G.L.-- t 
yst Hus.K.G.L.' I 
goth Ft. 2d hat.! | | ' 
33d Fe. ad bat. ' 

6gth Ft. ad bat.) | i 

73d Ft. 2dbat.( a | 
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General Staff 
ist Life Guards 
2d Life Guards 
R.H.Gd.(blue) 
ast Drag. Gds. 
ast or R: Drag. 
2d or R.N.B.Dr 
6th Dragoons. - 
7th Hussars «- 
10th Hussars. - 
11th Lt. Drag. 
aath Lt. Drag. 
13th Lt. Drag. 
x5th Hussars: - 
16th Lt. Drag. 
18th Hussars-- 
23a Lt. Drag. 


ist LtD.K.G.L} 3 


2d ditto. -ditto 


3st Huss. ditto |. 
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Enmara inthe Supplement tot ¢ Tonlin 
Gazette, published on Monday, pe 18i; 
Offiitted in the return of Officers Kile, 
Chambers, ist foot guards, aidéde. 
al 


lieut.-gefi. Sit Thomas Picton.—Om 


the return of Officers wounded, : 


. ] 


Lord Fitzroy Somerset,’ milit a 
the Duke of Wellington, reves. tiles 
amputated. ow: | 
Return of Killed, Wounded, a 
of the Allied Army, in the ass 
taking of Cambray, on the 24th 
Total—1 lieut. 7 rank and file, ‘Killed; 
lieuts. 1 ensign, 1 serjeant, 25 rank and file, 
wounded. 


Names of thé Officers killed and dotinded, 


‘ sarang (REPEBD why 1 fm 
23d foot, sécond lieut. William Leebody, 
Sup WOUNDED, 2 2 of AnKA I 
14th foot; 34 bat. ensign Asthut Ormsy, 
mene “<5 y ni And re et 
gist foot, rst bat. leyt. And Cathcart, 
severely; lieut: James: Black, slightly. a 
Return of the Killed, Wounded, and Mix 
. sing, of the Allied A » in the assault 
. and taking of Peronné, on thé 26th of 
June, 1815. eh e 
Total—xz rank and file, ki Rie 
Neuf: 1 seca, 9 rank ad Ble, need. 
Names of the Officers wounded. D 
Royal Engineers, capt. Alex. Thompwr, 


_ slightly: ; 


Royal Sappers and Minets, sub-lievtenat 
William Stratton, slightly. 


®,® Thé above’ is! the los’ of the’ British and Hanoverians, who formed abut 


half thé’atmy under the Dake of Wellington; whilé the Prussian th 
Blucher'and Bulow, wete néully double’ the atiny under the Duke of W 


makin 
100, 


a total of 260,000 niéh béforé the battle. The French arly 
“men: i. e. fram '70 to 86,000 uider Napbleon, ‘af’ Moit St. J 


95,000 under Marshal Groucliy, at Wavres.' 
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BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


Letter from Marshal the Prince of Moskwa, 
to the Duke of Olraato, 


[We copy this document from the public 
journals as iliustrative of the recent 
events in Flanders and France, and of 
the want of concert and cordiality in the 
leaders of the late French government. } 


Rerorts of a most false and defamatory 
nature having for some days been publicly 
circulated respecting my conduct in this short 
and unfortunate campaign, [ address myself 
to you as President of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, in order to lay before you a faithful re- 
lation of the circumstances which came under 
my observation. 

On the Lith of June I received an order 
fiom the minister at war to repair to the 
Imperial head-quarters. I had nocommand, 
and possessed no information on the force 
and composition of the army. Neither the 
emperor nor the minister had previously said 
any thing to me which could give me the 
slightest idea that I was to be employed in 
the campaign, I was consequently called up- 
on in a state quite unprepared, without 
horses, equipage, or money, and I was 
obliged to borrow in order to enable me to 
reacli my destination. 

[ arrived on the r2th at Laon, on the 13th 
at Avesnes, and on the 14th at Beaumont, 
in which last place I purchased from the 
Duke of Treviso two horses, with which I 
proceeded to Charleroi, accompanied by my 
first aide-de-camp, the only officer I had with 
me. I arrived at the moment when the 
enemy, having been attacked by our light 
troops, were falling back upon Fleurus and 
Gosseliies. 

The emperor immediately ordered me to 
put myseli at the head of the rst and 2d 
corps of infantry, commanded by Lieut.-gens. 
Erion and Reille, Lieut.-gen. Pire’s division 
of light cavalry of the guard, under the or- 
ders of Lieut.-gen. Lefebvre Desnouettes, 
and Colbert, and-of two divisions of the 
Count de Valmy’s cavalry, forming altogether 
cight divisions of infantry and four divisions 
or cavalry. With these troops, of which, 
however, I had only a part disposeable, I 
pushed the enemy, and obliged him to eva- 
cuate Gossellies, Frasnes, Mellet, and Hep- 
piegnies; there the troops took a position, 
with the exception of the asst corps, which 
was still at Marchiennes, and which did not 
join me until mext day. 

On the 16th I was ordered to attack the 
English in their position at Quartre Bras. 
We marched against the enemy with an en- 
thusiasm which it would be difficult to de- 
scribe. Nothing could resist our impetuo- 
sity; the battle became general, and victory 
was not doubtful, when, at the moment ia 
which I wished to bring forward the ast 
corps of infantry which I had left at Frasnes, I 
learned thatthe emperor had disposed of them 
without giving me information, as well as Gi- 
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rard’s division of a second corps, which wae 
warmly engaged with the Prussians. The 
mortification | received from this news was 
terrible. Having now under my command 
but three divisions instead of eight, on which 
I had reéliedy I was obliged to allow tin 
tory to escape from my hands; and, notwithe 
standing all my efforts, and in spite of the 
bravery and devotedness of my troops, it wis 
Impossible to do more than to maintain my- 
self in my position until the close of the dey, 

About nine o'clock the first corps was re~ 
tarned to me by the emperor, te whom they 
had been of no service. Thus between 25 
and 30,coo men had been for that time, as it 
were, paralized, having been obliged during 
the whole of the battle to march with their 
arms on their shoulders, from the left to the 
right, and from right to the left, without 
firing a single musket. 

Here I cannot help suspending these des 
tails, to call your attention to the ¢onsee 
quences of this false movement, and in gene. 
ral to the bad dispositions adopted that day. 

By what fatality, for example, did the 
emperor, instead of directing all his force 
against Lord Wellington, who would have 
been taken unawares and unprepared, regard 
this attack as secondary? Huw could the 
emperor, after the passage of the Sambre, 
conceive it to be possible to fight two battles 
in one day? This was, however, what took 
place against forces double of ours, and whicly 
the officers who saw it can still with diffi. 
culty comprehend. Had he, instead of do. 
ing this, left a corps of observation to hold 
the Prussians in check, and marched with 
his largest masses to support me, the English 
army would undoubtedly have been destroy- 
ed between Quatre Bras and Genappe, and 
that position which separated the two allied 
armies once in out power, would have af 
forded the emperor an opportunity of out- 
flanking the right of the Prussians, and 
crushing them in theirtarn. The general 
opinion in France, and particularly in the 
army, was, that the emperor would in the 
first place turn his attention solely to the de~ 
struction of the English army, and for that 
circumstances were very favourable—but 
fate has ordered it otherwise. : 

On the 17th the army marched in the die 
rection of Mount ©. Jean. On the 18th 
the battle commenced at one o'clock, and, 
though the bulletin which gives am account 
of it does not mention my name, | believe 
that I have occasion to affirm chat [ was pre- 
sent. Lieut.-gen. Comte Drouet has already 
spoken of this battle io the Chamber of 
Peers, and his relation is correct, with the 
exception, however, of some important facts, 
which he either suppressed or knew not, but 
which itis my duty to disclose. 

About seven in the evening, after the most 
dreadful carnage I ever witnessed, General 
Labedovere came to nform me, on the past 
of the ‘emperor, that Marshal Grouchy bod 
ar:ived op our righ’, and was attack ng . 
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left of the united English and Prussians. The 
General in passing through the lines, circu- 
lated this news among the soldiers, whose 
courage and devotedness remained unaltered, 
and who were giving fresh proofs of it at 
that moment, notwithstanding the fatigue 
with which they were exhausted. But what 
was my astonisiment, I ought to say indig- 
nation, when I learned a few moments after- 
wards, that not only Marshal Grouchy had 
not arrived 'o our support, as the whole army 
had been taught to believé, but that between 
40 and 50,000 Prussians were attacking our 
extreme right, and forcing it to fall back, 
Either the Emperor had deceived himself as 
to the time in which Marshal Grouchy could 
have been able to support him, or the march 
of the Marshal had been more retarded by 
the efforts. of the enemy than had been cal- 
culated upon. The fact is, that, at the mo- 
ment when the arrival was announced to us, 
he was still only in the neighbourhood of 
Wavres on the Dyle; which, with regard 
to us, was the same as if he had been a hun- 
cred leagues from the place of battle. 

Soon after I observed the arrival of four 
regiments of the middle guard, led by the 
Emperor in person, who wished to renew the 
attack with these troops, in order to pene- 
trate the enemy’s centre. He ordered me to 


march at their head with General Friant, 
Generals, officers, soldiers, all displayed the 
greatest intrepidity. But the corps was too 
weak to resist for any length of time the 


forces which were employed to oppose it, and 
we had soon to renounce the hope which this 
attack for a few moments afforded. General 
Fiiant was struck by a ball by my side. I 
had a horse killed and was thrown down un- 
der him. The brave men who have survived 
this battle will, I trust, do me the justice to 
state, that they saw me fighting foot to foot, 
sword in hand, and that I was one of the last 
who left the scene of carnage, at the moment 
when obliged to retreat. 

Meanwhile the Prussians continued their 
offensive movement, and our right was sen- 
sibly giving way; the English in their turn 
advanced. ‘There yet temained to us four 
Squares of the old guard placed advantage- 
ously for the retreat; these brave grenadiers, 
the elite of the army who were forced to fall 
back successively, only yielded the ground 
foot by foot, until, finally overpowered by 
numbers, they were almost completely de- 
stroyed. From that time the retrograde 
movement was most decided, and the army 
formed only a confused column; there was 
however then no shouting, nor cry of sauve 
qui peut, as has been calumniously imputed to 
the army in the Bulletin. For myself, being 
continually in the rear-guard, which I fol- 
lowed on foot, Kaving had all my horses 


contetose, sat kare ae 
’ n 
to walk, I owe my life to ge an? tag 
guard, who supported me ip the ‘ 
never abandoned me in this —, a 
eleven at night I fell in with Lint ge’ 
Lefebvre Desnouettes ; and one of his hy 
Major Schmidt, had the generosity —, 
me the only horse which remained to ene 
Thus I arrived at Marchiennes.ay. = 
four in the morning, alone, without off : 
ignorant of the fate of the Emperor, w 
some time before the termination of the ba, 
tle, I had-entirely lost sight of, and whom | 
supposed to be killed or taken. . 

General P. Lacroix, chief of the staff of 
the second corps, whom I found in this city 
having told me that the Emperor was 3 
Charleroi, I supposed that his Majesty in. 
tended to place himself at the head of Marsh:l 
Grouchy’s corps, in order to cover the Sambre, 
and to facilitate to the troops the means of 
rallying near Avesnesy and, in this persuasion 
I proceeded to Beaumont, but parties of a. 
valry having followed us very closely, and 
intercepted the roads to Maubeuge and Phi. 
lippeville, 1 found it to be impossible to stop 
a single soldier on this point, so as to oppose 
the progress of a victorious enemy. | conti. 
nued my journey to Avesnes, where I could 
obtain no information” concerning the En- 
peror. 

In this state of things, having neither any 
news of his Majesty, nor of the Major-gene. 
ral, the disorder increasing at every instant, 
and, with the exception of a few regiments 
of the guard and of the line, each one purse 
ing his own course, I determined on proceed. 
ing immediately to Paris, by Saint Quentin, 
to acquaint the: Minister of War as quickly 
as possible with the true situation of affairs, 
in order that he might at least send some 
fresh troops to meet the army, and to adopt 
rapidly such measure as circumstances might 
require. On my arrival at Bourget, three 
leagues from Paris, I learnt that the Emperor 
had passed through that place at nine in the 
morning. : 

Such is,-my Lord Duke, an exact reat 

_of this unfortunate campaign. ; 

I now ask those who have survived tht 
fine and numerous army, in what way J ca 
be accused of the disaster of which it has jus 
been the victim, and of which our military 
annals furnish no example? I have, its said, 
betrayed the country: J, who to serve it, have 
always shewn a zeal which 1 have per! 
carried too far, and which may have misl 
me ; but this calumny is not and 
Supported by any fact, any-<rre 
any presumption. 
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